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Rail Passenger Service... 
Dead End Ahead? (see pages 11-13) 





OIL PROGRESS WEEK 
OCTOBER 12-18 
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TODAY - OIL BUILDS 
for your TOMORROW 


It’s hard to imagine a world without gasoline 
for our automobiles, fuel for our jet planes, or oil 
to heat our homes and power our factories. Yet 
such a thing could easily happen if oilmen 

did not plan far ahead to make sure of our 
continuing supply of oil. 


Oil companies must start years in advance to 
explore for new oil reserves, to drill 

deeper and costlier wells, to build new 
refineries and pipelines. 


We need greater amounts of oil because 
our country is growing at a tremendous rate. 
There will be 190 million Americans 

by 1965. These growing millions will need 
about three million more barrels of oil a 
day than are used now! 


By 1965 there will be 14 million more 
cars and trucks on the road. There will be 
12 million new homes, and 15 million 
more young people in school. 





To supply oil products for our growing 
population, the oil industry itself must 
grow. And it can best grow in the clean 
air of the way of life that has made our 
country strong and kept us free. 


As a young American, your future 
career may be a part of the development 
of oil for tomorrow. The oil business 
will need scientists and engineers— 

and salesmen and stenographers, too. 
There are more than 2,000 different 
types of occupations in the industry— 
almost certainly one for you, 

if you start planning for it now. 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON CAREERS IN PETROLEUM 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 





“Dad let 
me driv 


when we go hunting” 


“DUCK HUNTING WITH DAD IS LOTS OF FUN. We tiptoe to keep from waking Mom, have : 
fast breakfast, then take off before dawn with me at the wheel. Dad lets me drive on all ou 
trips because [’m just as careful handling the car as I am handling a gun.” 


“| TRY TO THINK OF THE OTHER DRIVER, “WAY OFF THE ROAD is where we stop to 
that’s why I dropped my beams. He did, read our map. We don’t cause accidents by 
too—it makes the road safer for us both.” stopping where we shouldn’t.” 


“WE'LL SET OUT OUR DECOYS 
downstream in still water. 
These trips are more fun be- 
cause Dad lets me drive. He 
knows I’m a good driver when 
I’m alone, too.” 


“WE SLOWED DOWN A MILE BACK at the “PULL OVER-LET 'EM PASS. And Dad GENERAL MOTORS 
Now we don’t also taught me to get going early so we 


‘construction ahead’ signs. 


have to jam on the brakes — just find wouldn’t have to speed to beat the ducks YOUNG DRIVERS CAN BE SAFE DRIVERS 


another route.’ over our blind.” 





Whether You Falkeé, 
Pictir“s— 


1999 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO CONTEST 


It really doesn’t matter why you take pictures, Scholas- 
tic Magazines and Ansco are very interested in the fact 
that you do take pictures. That’s why the Scholastic- 
Ansco competition, being held this year for the thirty- 
second time, offers three cash awards: $100, $50, and 
$25 plus 5 honorable mention film awards in each 
classification, and supplementary awards. Cash prizes 
are doubled for pictures made on Ansco films. 


The contest is organized to include 4 divisions and 15 
classifications, just about every category of photography 


in both black-and-white and color, and is open to all 
students in grades 7 through 12. Any number of color 
transparencies or black-and-white photographs may be 
entered. Read your rules booklet carefully, fill in the 
entry blank, and enter! Additional rules booklets are 
available from your Ansco dealer. 6 


Remember, whether your work consists of snapshots, 
or more advanced picture taking, there’s a category for 
you! Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 
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NEW DIRTY BUCKS 
MAKING CLEAN SWEEP OF CAMPUS! 


Here’s the most popular shoe on—or off —the campus. The pride of the Ivy 
League. The authentic footwear for college men everywhere. Only Thom 
McAn makes it yours at a mere $7.99." White stitching. Red rubber soles. 


Chino color. Rugged, handsome good looks. Come on in and get a pair. 
* WEST OF DENVER, SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


DIRTY BUCKS: $7.99* ONLY AT 


Thom McAn 





SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


announces the 


1959 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


featuring special awards— 


* HALLMARK HONOR PRIZES * STRATHMORE AWARDS 


* SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


125 SCHOLARSHIPS 


NATIONAL GOLD MEDAL AND SPECIAL AWARDS 


REGIONAL ACHIEVEMENT KEYS AND CERTIFICATES 


OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 


The 32nd annual Scholastic Art Awards offer 
greater-than-ever opportunity for talented high 
school art students. Regional exhibitions across 
the nation will award gold achievement keys 
and certificates. National awards of gold medals 
and special cash prizes will be presented by 
co-sponsoring firms. In addition, leading art 
schools have made 125 scholarships available 
for outstanding seniors. Selected winning pieces 
will then be exhibited in the nation’s art capi- 
tal, New York City. 


CLASSIFICATIONS (with sponsors) 


KNOW THE RULES 


To enter and qualify for these awards and 
scholarships, you must know the rules. In some 
areas, for example, conditions limit participa- 
tion to students in grades 10, 11 and 12. You 
will find complete information in the 1959 Rules 
Book. If your art teacher has not yet received a 
copy, you may request one from Scholastic 
Magazines Art Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., making sure to include your 
address. The rules book will tell exactly how, 
when, and where to submit your entries. 


OILS (M. Grumbacher, Inc.) ¢ TRANSPARENT WATER COLORS e OPAQUE WATER COLORS e 
PASTELS AND COLORED PENCILS (Eagle Pencil Co.) e LEAD PENCIL DRAWING (Venus Pen & 
Pencil Corp.) e DRAWING INKS (Higgins Ink Co.) e CRAYON, CHARCOAL, COLORED CHALK e 
MIXED MEDIA e LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS (C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) e OTHER PRINTS e 
COLLAGE e POSTERS (Crescent Cardboard Co.) e LETTERING (C. Howard Hunt Pen Co.) e ILLUSTRA- 
TION (Famous Artists Schools) e GREETING-CARD DESIGN (The Greeting Card Associat'»n) e FASHION 
DESIGN e GENERAL DESIGN e TEXTILE DESIGN e SCULPTURE e CERAMIC SCULPTURE; POTTERY 
e WEAVING; JEWELRY (Jewels by TRIFARI); CRAFTS; PHOTOGRAPHY (Ansco). 


APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





Athletic Diplomats? 


Dear Editor: 
Manuel Nappi 
longer send our athletes to Russia [see 
Sept. 12 issue]. This letter disturbed 
me very much. I feel that such athletic 
events promote world peace. For the 
people of the Soviet Union are locked 
away from the rest of the world. There 
are good and bad people in every coun 
try. We should do all we can to get 
closer to the good people in Russia. 
Athletic competitions are one way. 
Judith Romanio 
Woodrow Wilson H. S$ 
Camden, New Jersey 


said we should no 


Dear Editor: 

If we stopped competing with Red 
athletes, the Russians would brag to the 
are afraid of them. Id 
propaganda 
beating 


world that we 
like to see 
they'll make 


them. 


how much 


when we start 
Pat Myers 
Garfield High School 
Akron, Ohio 


(How about it, readers? Our mail- 
bags are always open to your thoughts 
ind afterthoughts. We'll publish the 
letters. Mail along with 
your name and school, to: Letters to 
the Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
12nd Street, New York 36, N. Y.- 
Editors. ) 


best yours, 


Moon Shoot 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Sally Samson [see Sept. 
12 issue]. Why should we spend mil- 
lions of dollars to get to the 
This money should be spent on better 
schools, more teachers, improved school 
texts, slum clearance, and so forth. 

Peg Seagrave 
Toledo, Ohio 


moon? 


Dear Editor: 

I disagree with Sally. On a neighbor- 
ing planet, we may find a civilization 
more advanced than ours. Once these 


people come to know us, they might 
give us the answers to some of our 
problems, such as diseases and food 
shortages. Earthlings already have sight 
ed flying saucers. No matter what ob 
stacles lie in the way of space travel, 
our scientists will overcome them. 

If the Soviet Union beats us 
space, it will be “bye-bye 
So let’s get 
space out of our brains, and give the 
Reds a run for their money. If we 
scientists the 


into 
America.” 
ideas about 


these silly 


give oul support they 

will beat the Russians. 
John Tugau 
Smith Tech 
Syracuse, Neu 


need, we 


York 


Battle Cry 
Dear Editor: 


In your September 19 issue, Alfred 
Williams panned styles. I 
agree with him! When designers can’t 
design a dress that fits, they’ve had it! 
Empress Josephine may have worn an 
Empire dress, but why should we? 
Here’s hoping some designer willscome 


women’s 


to our rescue. 
Jewell Catron 
Kenwood High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Editor: 

I believe women should be free to 
wear what they want. A girl is always 
more important herself than what she 
wears. Anyway, lots of skirts 
sweaters are still around. So let’s allow 
the girls to have their styles—foolish on 


and 


not. 
Frank Hodge 
Fort Lupton H. S$ 
Fort Lupton, Colorado 


Scratch in Our Record 


Dear Etlitor: 

One section of your September 19 
“Understanding the News” pages reads: 
“Nation’s youngest disc jockey, Mitch 
Lebe, 16, of East Rockaway, N. Y., has 
hit platter WINS, New 
York.” I would like to offer one correc- 
15-vear-old disc jockey 
each Saturday 


show over 
tion. | am a 

My show is heard 
morning at 10:15 over WCBC. The 
is called “The Dan Imel Show.” 


Besides this program, I also do other 


shi WW 


D-] work and announcing jobs 
Dan Imel 


Anderson, Indiana 


Editor: 

that Mitch 
the voungest disc jockey in America. 
Well, I was born on June 24, 1943 
That yvoungest—at 15! 
Jim Huntley 
Pampa, Texas 


Dear 


You said Lebe, 16, 


was 


makes me the 


Wow! We're in a spin! We hadn't 
the least that so young 
Americans had given a whirl to disc 
jockeying. Our thanks to Dan and Jim 
for setting our tone arm in the right 
Editors. > 


idea many 


groove. 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

Your Forum Topics of the Week are 
really swell. They make the entire 
magazine worthwhile. I like the 
wav vou use cartoons in these articles 


also 


They not only look interesting, but also 


are informative. 
John Garvey 
McQuaid Jesuit H. S 
Rochester, New York 








Ideas to Live By 


PREP PEP LOLEOLEOP 








human individual thus 


The 


to our full self. . . is bad. 





lives 


possesses powers of various sorts which he 


usually far within his limits; he 


habitually fails to use. He 


energizes below his maximum, and he behaves below his optimum. In 
elementary faculty, in coordination, in power of inhibition and control, in 
every conceivable way, his life is contracted . . . The habit of inferiority 


—WILLIAM JAMES 

















Pro and con discussion of national high school 
debate topic for 1958-59: ‘What System of Education 
Would Best Serve the Interests of the People of the U. S.?” 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Each year the National University Extension Association selects a 
subject for nation-wide debate by high schools. This year’s topic is: 
“What system of education would best serve the interests of the 
people of the U.S.?” 

In December, the association will select a specific proposition from 
one of the following three phases of the general topic: 

1. Should the United States adopt a system of education similar to 

t found in Britain, France, and Russia? 

Should the system of education in the U.S. be changed to pro- 
vide higher education at government expéhse to all students who are 
found « ip ible? 

3. Should secondary and higher education be made a responsibility 
f the Federal Government? 

Senior Scholastic has already published “Forum Topics of the 
on the second and third questions (“Higher Education vs. the 
Budget,” April 12, 1957 issue; “Higher Education . . . How?”, 

3, 1955 issue) 

In addition, several of our “Forum Topics” last spring, devoted to 

e views of foreign students attending the New York Herald Trib- 
une Forum for High Schools, included comments on all three ques- 

Beginning in February, we plan to publish articles presenting 
he 1959 foreign delegates’ view on these subjects. together with 

»f U.S. students.) 

This week we consider the first question listed above. In presenting 
guments on both sides of the issue, we have selected statements 
made by a number of authorities on the subject. We believe that this 
type of presentation will enable student debaters to pick out the argu- 
ments which will be most pertinent to the exact phrasing of the 
debate topic in their individual schools. 











English Schools: Central Control 


Marion B. Folsom, former U. S. Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare: 


‘Education in Britain has been dis- 
tinguished for centuries by its world- 
renowned universities .. . and _tradi- 
tional preparatory schools like Eton. . . 
Such schools, comparable to U. S. pri- 
vate schools, are known as “public 
schools” in England. However . . . we 
are concerned only with the system of 
‘free’ tax-supported schools comparable 
to U. S. public schools. 

‘The free, publicly supported educa- 
tional system [of Britain] is subject to 
general control by a central Ministry of 
Education. . Attendance is compul- 
sory between ages five and 15. . 

“At age 11, pupils are transferred, 
according to their records, abilities, and 
examinations, to one of three types of 
secondary schools: (1) . academic 
schools; (2) modern [or general] 
schools, with a general curriculum . 
and (3) technical schools . . . [in] in 
dustry, commerce, agriculture. 

“The English political tradition has 
tended to preserve a substantial degree 
of latitude in efforts by the local schools 
to adapt the [national] educational pro- 
gram to local needs.” 


French Schools: National Planning 
Marion B. Folsom, former U. S. Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare: 

‘In recent years [a free educational 
system] has tended to supplant in part 
the former system of private ‘elite’ 
schools .. . 

“The financial support and adminis- 
trative control of educatiom in France 
is exercised by the National Ministry 





of Education. Through it, the central 
government possesses broad powers 
over determination of curriculum, in- 
structional materials, examinations, etc. 

Education in France is compulsory 
to age 14. At the secondary level, 
one-half the students take a classical 
course, and one-half a modern 
curriculum emphasizing science and 
modern languages. . . . [In both halves] 
pupils from 11 to 15 follow a common 
group of general studies [and] 
pupils 15 to 18 pursue either a full-time 
course of electives or a part-time pro- 
gram of vocational The 
pupil in the full-time program must 
elect to follow a literary, scientific, ar- 
tistic, or ‘mixed’ course.” 


more 


preparation. 


U. S. System: ‘‘Work of the People” 
George S. Counts, professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University: 


“The American educational scene is 
marked by great diversity and even by 
many contradictions. Within the 
borders of the country can be found 
almost any practice the inquirer may 
seek 

‘Education in the United States has 
never been imposed from above. First 
Atlantic coast and 
wilderness of 
their 


as colonists along the 
later as pioneers in the 
the interior, the people 
institutions with them wherever they 
cast their lot. It was in this way they 
established their schools, each commp- 
nity or settlement doing as it saw fit. 
No great statesman, no priesthood, no 
intellectual class no centralized 
government devised the American sys- 
tem of education. 

“With whatever merits or defects it 
may possess, it is the authentic work 
of the people, with, of course, the as- 
sistance of inspired leaders.” 


carried 


Report of Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to 21st International Conference on 
Public Education, Geneva, Switzerland, 
July 7, 1958: 


“In the U. S., the states and local 
communities have primary responsibil- 
ity for public education. 

“In the U. S. Government, 
partment or agency has central control 
over education comparable to that of 
national ministries in many countries. 

“Schools at all levels offer a broad 
program planned to serve the needs of 
43,000,000 boys and girls with widely 
different abilities, talents, and interests, 
and from widely different cultural, eco- 
nomic, and social backgrounds. Schools 
in organization, in curricu- 
lum, and in philosophy . Generally, 
the basic program [is] 12 years.... 
Most states have enacted compulsory 
attendance laws . ranging from 6 to 
18 years... 

“In the secondary schools, the typical 


no de- 


vary in size, 


program of studies consists of required 
courses to meet common needs of all 
students, and a variety of elective 
courses to meet individual needs. 
Although state laws require the schools 
to teach some subjects such as English, 
history of the United States, science, 
and mathematics, indirectly the people 
of a local community decide what sub- 
jects the schools should offer. 

“A student’s program [usually] con- 
sists of courses required of all students, 
courses required for the particular cur- 
riculum in which he is enrolled [aca- 
demic, commercial, etc.], and special 
subjects which he elects 

“Schools [also] sponsor extracurricu- 
lar activities in addition to sports—vocal 
and instrumental music, drama, and 
literary activities; science clubs; and 
arts and crafts 

“In recent years, there has been 
rapid growth in guidance services in 
public secondary schools. [Guid- 
ance] specialists identify individual in- 
terests; give tests to determine students’ 
abilities, aptitudes, and talents; advise 
them on choice of courses and voca- 
tions; and help them solve mental, 


physical, or emotional problems.” 


Congressional Digest, Sept. 1958: 


“Although the primary responsibility 
for curriculum in the public school sys- 
tems of the U. S. is determined by the 
state and local communities, these cur- 
ricula have been influenced by general 








9 


philosophies of education that are na 
tion-wide in scope 
“John Dewey became in his time the 
pre-eminent spokesman for what is 
known as progressive education. 
The Columbia Encyclopedia states that 
Progressive education opposes the 
formalized authoritarian procedure and 
fosters reorganization of classroom prac 
and attitudes toward 
The recog 


tice, curriculum, 
the individual student 
nition of individual differences is cru 
cial.” 

“Towards the end of World War II 
there began to emerge a concept that 
was destined to become, a decade later, 
the focal point of much of the present 
educational controversy. It is called 
Life Adjustment [It has been de 
fined by a group of its proponents as 
‘education designed-to equip all Ameri- 
can youth to live democratically, with 
satisfaction to themselves and profit to 


society, as home members, workers, and 


citizens. It is concerned especially with 
a sizable proportion of youth of high 


out ) 
served 


school and 
well 


of students 


age (both in 
objectives are less 


school 
whose 
by our schools than [those 
preparing] for either a skilled occupa 
tion or higher education.’ ” 


William G. Carr, executive secretary, Na- 

tional Education Association: 

variety of 
Instruc 

content, and 


“Our schools offer a wide 
educational opportunities. 


tion is adjusted in scope, 


WAT WT ee 


lA 





= 
Herblock in Washington Po 


One view: “Tell you what—we’'ll help you go on to overcrowded colleges!’’ 
Are U. S. schools too concerned with quantity, not enough with quality? 
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difficulty to the needs and capacities 
of the individual learner. 

“At one extreme, [schools] may in 
effect say to the student: “This is what 
we teach; like it or not, take it or leave 
it.’ At the other extreme, a school sys- 
tem may say: ‘It does not matter to us 
what you want to learn; whatever it is, 
we will try to help you.’ ; 

“The schools of the U. S., on the 
whole, lean toward the second proposi- 
tion. We are more inclined to adjust 
the educational program to the learner 
than to do the opposite. The result of 
this policy, of course, is wide diversity. 

“We try to teach that which is most 
likely to be useful. . . . We know that 
children learn information best if they 
can see how to use it.” 


More Emphasis on Subject Matter? 
Senator Frank Church (Dem., Idaho): 
“There is much to be said in defense 
of the emphasis given to personality 
adjustment in our schools. But the em- 
phasis goes too far, I think, when it 
causes a corresponding de-emphasis in 


subject matte 

“John Dewey's great work well suit 
ed the needs of our country in his 
time But times have changed 
If we are to win the cold war for free- 


dom’s sake, we must discover, draw out, 
and develop our talent to the fullest. 
courses more chal- 


stimulating for all.” 


It is time to mak 


? 
lenging 


and more 
Dr. Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia 
University, New York: 


“In order to have better schools, we 
nust start from one simple proposition 
The primary purpose of any school is 
education, not social adjustment. The 
student becomes educated by hard 
work, not by entertainment. 

“If we judge [Americans] by Euro- 
pean children of the same age groups, 
we know that ours lag far behind in 
meaningful intellectual development. 

.. Young people come to college with- 
out proper grounding in mathematics 
and science. They have been permitted 
to avoid the hard subjects. When they 
come to college it is too late for them 
to begin. And yet the American people 
wonder why we have an inadequate 
supply of scientists and engineers. 

“I am convinced that our children 
could do far more than our schools now 


ask of them.” 


Business Week Magazine: 


“In Lincoln, Nebraska, some 5,000 
children in grades 3 to 8 were given a 
reading test in 1921. The same test was 
given to a similar group in 1947. The 
1947 group scored higher at every 
grade level, with the fifth grade group 
of 1947 topping the eighth grade group 
of 1921 


“In Evanston, Illinois, tests adminis- 
tered in 1933 showed substantially 
higher reading comprehension and vo- 
cabulary when given again in 1954. 

“In short, say educators, teaching 
methods today are every bit as effec- 
tive as those of a generation ago. 


Dr. Joel H. Hildebrand, professor emeri- 
tus of chemistry, University of California, 
Berkeley: 

“The United States could learn with 
profit from certain features of European 
education. 

“The schools in the Central Valley 
of California could certainly learn from 
schools in England how to teach arith- 
metic. . . . The same test was given to 
approximately 3,000 pupils between 
the ages of 10% and 11% years in each 
. . Here are several of the ques- 
who an- 


area. . 

tions with the per cent 
swered each correctly: 

1) Multiply 7 lb., 4 oz. by 9: Eng. 

59%, Calif. 4%; (2) Divide 49 tons, 

1200 Ibs. by 8: Eng. 58%, Calif. 0%; 

3) Subtract 47 gals., 5 pts. from 86 


gals., 4 pts.: Eng. 49%, Calif. 3% 
“1,077 pupils in England scored 
ibove 53, only 13 in California. Evi- 


dently, something in California is far 
same thing in England, 


” 


inferior to the 
ind I don’t think it’s the children. .. . 


Europeans vs. Americans 
Byron §. Hollinshead, former president 
ef Coe College, new consultant to Ameri- 
can Council on Education: 


‘While living in Europe, I was on 
the receiving end of many observations 
and questions such as these: 

“You Americans are always several] 


steps ahead of us. How do you do it? 
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Page in Louisville Courier-Journal 


Launching Site for Tomorrow? 


In science, your equipment and tech- 
niques are better. . In citizenship, 
your people seem willing to make more 
sacrifices to the common good. . . . Your 
system of education gives a chance to 
everybody. How do you make 
Americans out of Europeans so quickly? 

“I arrived home in the Sputnik Age 
last fall and my American friends greet- 
ed me as follows: Is it true that Euro- 
pean science is better than ours? Is 
European secondary education superio1 
to American? .. . 

“If observations comparing European 
and American education are to be use- 
ful, then . . . [we should know] what 
is being compared. If we can assume 
that age 16 is a good point to compare 

then we find that approximately 
70 per cent of the American age group 
is in school, compared with 10 per cent 
in England or France. At college age, 
about 25 per cent of the American 
group is attending, compared with 5 
to 6 per cent of the European. . 

“We have almost as many students in 
the national honor societies in our high 
schools, and in Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Xi, and Phi Kappa Phi in our colleges, 
as Europe has in its entire student 
bodies . 

“Perhaps the best proof is the intense 
dissatisfaction Europeans feel about 


their own systems 


Soviet Education: With a Red Purpose 
Marion B. Folsom, former U. S. Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare: 


“Before the 1917 revolution, educa- 
tion in the Russian Empire was re- 
stricted to a smal] elite. . .. The leaders 
of the Communist state set out with 
the avowed intent to educate illiterate 
peasants and workers on a massive 
scale. ... 

“The regime generously finances ed- 
ucational programs for students who, 
in return, are required to render ser- 
vice to the State. Free schooling, sti- 
pends to university students, attractive 
teachers’ salaries and bonuses, and 
facilities, are now being financed by 
the State on a growing mass scale. 

“The determination and carrying out 
of educational policies in the USSR 
are responsibilities of the small Centra] 
Committee of the Communist Party 
and its many subordinate organs of 
control throughout the Soviet Union 

Local and parental influence over 
educational policy is virtually  ex- 
cluded... 

Soviet young people are made to 
understand that their economic re- 
wards and prestige in society will de- 
pend in large part upon their school 
progress. 

“The Soviet system provides a stand- 
ard curriculum through grade 7. On 


Continued on page 34) 











RE the nation’s passenger. trains 
highballing down a _ dead-end 
track? An ominous yes was the answer 
given recently by an examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Examiner Howard Hosmer pointed out 
that railroads carried only 411,000,000 
passengers last year—the smallest num- 
ber since 1890—at a loss of $723,000,- 
000. On top of that, rail passenger travel 
this year is lagging seven per cent be- 
hind 1957. 

Mr. Hosmer’s railroad 
sleeping car service and passenger car 
service may be “derailed” by 1970. Only 
of commuter trains 


conclusion: 


a limited number 
might still be riding the rails. 

These conclusions were based on cold, 
economic facts. Between 1951 and 
1956, U. S. railroads mothballed nearly 
1,000 passenger trains. Since then, addi- 
tional cutbacks in passenger trains and 
service have been taking place. 

For example, the New York Central 
and Erie railroads recently shut down 
their ferry service across the Hudson 
River between New Jersey and New 
York. These ferries carried 8,000 com- 
muters to work and back each day. But 
both rail lines had been losing money 
on this service. 

The 8,000 commuters protested vehe- 
mently. They demanded to know 
whether they were expected to swim to 
work. To dramatize their plight, they 
wore paper fish heads. In reply, the 
Central offered to sell its ferries to a 
commuter group for only $1.00, if the 
group would run them for at least one 
year. To date, no takers have been re- 
ported. 


Blocked by Competition 


Why is rail passenger service on the 
decline? 

U. S. railroads have been steadily 
losing passengers to automobiles, air- 
lines, and buses. Since 1949, the share 
of passenger traffic handled by U. S. 
railroads has sagged from 50 per cent 
to 30 per cent. In the same period, the 
share handled by the airlines has jumped 
from 10 per cent to 35 per cent. 

Last spring, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad discontinued passenger service 
between Washington, D. C., and New 
York. B & O officials blamed this cut- 
back on rising costs and declining reve- 
nues. There are more than 80 airline 
flights daily from New York to Wash- 
ington, and about 50 round trips by bus. 
Some B & O trains had been carrying 
fewer than 20 passengers. The railroad 
claimed that for every $1 of fare paid 


N. Y. Daily News photo 


“Are we supposed to swim to work?” This was message of fish head masks worn by 
commuters when N. Y. Central threatened to shut down ferries between New Jersey 
and New York. Railroad, losing millions on commuter service, offered to sell 
ferries to commuter group for $1 if they would run them. To date, no takers. 


Rail 
Passenger Travel... 


Dead End Ahead? 


America’s railroads are inching through a block of ‘caution’ 


“ 


lights, but a clear track may be coming up over the horizon 


by passengers on the New York-Wash- 
ington run, it had to spend $2.40. 

U. S. railroads also are losing freight 
dollars to competing forms of transpor- 
tation, such as trucks, barges, and pipe- 
lines (which carry oil, gas, and even 
coal). In 1939, railroads hauled about 
65 per cent of the nation’s freight traffic. 
In 1956, they hauled only 43 per cent. 
Over the same period, the trucking in- 
dustry’s share of U. S. freight jumped 
from 10 per cent to 20 per cent. 


Three Major Problems 


Today, U. S. railroads face a major 
crisis. Operating expenses are soaring. 
Profits are falling. Let’s look at the profit 
and loss sheets of the nation’s two larg- 


est railroads: the Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central. 

During the first seven months of 
1958, the Pennsy had gross revenues of 
about $470,000,000. But the railroad 
was actually operating at a loss—to the 
tune of about $12,000,000. The New 
York Central was in the same caboose. 
It had gross revenues of $366,000,000. 
But it, too, was operating at a loss of 
about $11,000,000. 

Last year, the Central and the Pennsy 
each lost about $50,000,000 hauling 
passengers. Most of this loss came from 
hauling commuters—people who work 
in a large city but live in its suburbs. 
Many commuters take a train to work 
and back. The railroads must thus keep 
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many coaches and locomotives idle all 
day to carry the commuters home. 
How can railroads win back freight 
and passengers? Railroadmen say three 
major problems have to be solved: 


1. Government Favoritism to Com- 
peting Forms of Transportation 


U. S. railroads must pay all the costs 
of laying and maintaining their tracks 
and facilities. But their competitors— 
the airlines, barge companies, and truck- 
ing firms—have their “right of way” paid 
for by the Federal Government and 
state, city, and town governments. 

For example, the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states have embarked on a 
$50,000,000 highway construction pro- 
gram. When this vast project is com- 
dozen superhighways will 
crisscross the U. S. in all directions. 
Truckers will be able to use these high- 
ways free of charge—except for toll 
charges where required and the tax 
levied on fuel and tires. 

The U. S. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has poured about $2,500,000,000 
of public money into the construction 
of airports and airline terminals. Air- 
lines must pay a high fee for each air- 
plane that lands at an airport, and also 
a fuel But railroadmen say these 
costs are only a fraction of what rail- 
roads must pay to operate their right of 
way. They have asked the Government 
to impose a “user” tax on airways, and 
t aviation fuel. 


— 3B 


pleted, a 


tax 


to boost taxes on 


Railroads 


The Federal Government has heeded 
some of these complaints. President 
Eisenhower has signed a bill which 
authorizes the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC) to make available 
$500,000,000 worth of loans to rail- 
roads. These loans could be used to 
finance improvements in service, equip- 
ment, and maintenance. 


2. Unfair Taxation of Railroads 


Railroadmen also complain about 
heavy Federal, state, and local taxes. 
They say these taxes are unfair. They 
point out that airports, airways, high- 
ways, and waterways are public facili- 
ties, and are thus tax exempt. For the 
sake of fairness, they say, rail facilities 
also should be made exempt from state 
and local taxes. 

Another “unfair” tax, railroadmen say, 
is the 10 per cent Federal tax on pas- 
senger fares. This tax was imposed dur- 
ing World War II to discourage wartime 
travel. There is also a tax on airline and 
bus tickets, but railroadmen say the 
tax on rail passenger fares now should 
be abolished. 


3. Stifling Regulations 


Railroads operate under regulations 
drawn up and enforced by Federal and 
state commissions. The ICC is the 
Federal agency that regulates railroads 
(along with the trucking industry and 
the inland waterways). 


Domestic Airlines 
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Railroadmen complain that many ICC 
regulations are obsolete, and that the 
commission takes months to make a de- 
cision. For example, railroadmen say 
the ICC does not allow them to raise 
rates high enough to cover increases in 
operating costs. This, they say, hinders 
them from earning a fair return on their 
investment. Between 1948 and 1956, 
the ICC permitted railroads to raise 
passenger fares by 15 per cent. Over 
the same period, operating costs leaped 
39 per cent. 

Other times, ICC regulations cost 
railroads profitable business by keeping 
them from competitive pricing. In other 
words, the ICC will not permit rail- 
roads to lower rates on some freight 
items to take advantage of an opportu- 
nity to underprice competing forms of 
transportation. 


Mergers to Cut Losses 


The ICC also must “okay” planned 
mergers. Last year, the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central railroads an- 
nounced that they were considering a 
merger. Such a merger would save 
millions of dollars a year. It would halve 
track costs, state and local taxes, and 
maintenance costs where the two lines 
now have parallel tracks. It also would 
eliminate duplicate railway terminals, 
repair shops, and other facilities. So far 
the ICC has not given the merger a 
“green light.” 

The Pennsy and the Central are not 
the only railroads talking merger. The 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
want to merge with the Burlington to 
form an 18,000-mile railway network. 
The Erie, Lackawanna, and Delaware 
& Hudson railroads also are studying 
merger possibilities. The ICC has 
“okayed” the merger of smaller railways 
in the past. But it has traditionally 
turned thumbs down on the merger of 
large railways. 

Railroadmen also complain 
state railroad commissions. They say 
that state commissions sometimes force 
railroads to operate money-losing trains. 
Railroads lose millions of dollars annu- 
ally on certain commuter trains. But 
state commissions often insist that these 
trains be kept running. 


about 


Needed: Remedy Right Now 


Congress has passed a bill that may 
solve some of these problems. The new 
law permits a railroad to petition the 
ICC for relief if a state commission de- 
lays or denies a request to suspend rail 
service within a state. This would chiefly 
affect commuter service, which has been 
under the jurisdiction of state commis- 
sions. 

Meanwhile, railroadmen are searching 


Passenger travel is soaring, but planes and autos are getting the lion’s share. 


Railroads use profits earned hauling freight to cover passenger service losses. for immediate solutions to some of their 
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Railroads still lead nation in freight tonnage hauled. But 
competition from trucking industry threatens to close gap. 


problems, They point out that America 
needs its railroads. During World War 
II, the railroads handled about 95 per 
cent of all troop movements within the 
U. S. Suppose the railroads were to shut 
down. There are not enough highways, 
airways, and waterways to take over 
the freight and passenger load. 


How Cut Commuter Losses? 


How can the financial position of the 
railroads be improved? Although rail- 
roads today haul less freight than they 
did a decade ago, they still are making a 
sizable profit on their freight business. 
If they did not have to use freight reve- 
nues to cover passenger losses, they 
would be doing much better financially. 

To take the passenger 
losses off the railroads, some experts say, 
large cities should take over and run the 
trains and terminals used by their com- 
muters. To pay for this service, the city 
could levy a special tax on its com- 
muters. Other experts say such a drastic 
step is not necessary. Instead, they sug- 
gest that cities should merely make up 
any losses incurred by railroads in haul- 


burden of 


ing commuters. 

In August, the New Haven Railroad 
began collecting $900,000 without 
punching a single ticket. The money 
was an emergency subsidy passed by 
the Massachusetts state legislature. Pur- 
pose: to keep open a commuter line 
between Boston and Cape Cod that had 
been running at a loss. The subsidy will 
be paid by Boston and 37 other cities 
served by the line. 


Medium-Length Trips 


Meanwhile, many railroads are striv- 
ing to streamline passenger service. Most 
railroadmen concede that railroads are 
unable to compete with airlines for long- 
distance traffic. But medium-length trips 
of up to 300 miles, experts say, are a 
different matter. 

Such medium-length trips take only 
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an hour or two by airplane. But the 
time spent getting to and from airports 
may make the total time for the air trip 
as long as that of the train trip. In re- 
cent years, railroads have concentrated 
their greatest efforts on improving this 
type of rail travel. 

Railroads also are streamlining their 
freight service. Trains have certain cost 
advantages over trucks. A train of 100 
freight cars can carry more cargo than 
200 truck-trailers. And the train can 
operate with a single engine and a hand- 
ful of trainmen. But 200 trailers require 
200 trucks, and at least 200 drivers. 


“Piggyback” Freight 


That’s why railroads have inaugu- 
rated “piggyback” service. Loaded 
trailers are loaded directly onto flatcars. 
The flatcars are then made up into a 
train. When the train reaches its desti- 
nation, the trailers are rolled off the flat- 
cars, hitched to trucks, and delivered. 

With piggyback service, the railroad 
gets freight it might not have received 
at all. There also is an advantage for 
the trucker. He doesn’t have to pay 
drivers for a long trip, and there is less 
wear and tear on his trucks. Piggyback 
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Association of American Railroads 


Early in 1957, airlines for first time overtook railroads in 
percentage of passenger miles handled. Air lead is widening. 


service also takes truck-trailers off the 
highways, reducing traffic congestion. 

Railroads played a major role in 
building America. Will they continue to 
play a vital role? Some experts say yes 
But the role will be different. It will be 
changed by the new needs of our grow 
ing society. 


Big Regional Systems 


Today, the U. S. has 133 Class I rail- 
roads. Some experts say these railroads 
will eventually merge into three or fou 
regional systems. Each regional railway 
would serve a definite section of the 
U. S. Thousands of miles of parallel 
tracks could be torn up. Hundreds of 
duplicate railway yards and terminals 
could be shut down. 

These three or four regional railways 
would not compete with each other. 
But their streamlined operations would 
lead to greater efficiency and increased 
speed that would save up to $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. Thus they would be 
able to offer stiffer competition to the 
nation’s airlines, automobiles, buses, 
barges, and trucks. U. S. railroads again 
would be highballing along with a clear 
track ahead. 
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Railroad “piggyback” service on flatcars is cheaper for long-distance hauling. 
Train can carry 200 trailers, thus saving cost of 200 trucks, 200 drivers. 
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In the underdeveloped areas of the world a struggle is being waged against 


illiteracy and its ally, ignorance . . . The stake is a better way of life 


Reading and Writing ‘Round 


N THE middle of the twentieth cen- 

tury, man is taking his first giant 
steps toward the conquest of space. 
Interplanetary travel lies just over the 
horizon. 

But the Earth itself still teems with 
pressing problems, One major problem: 
illiteracy. More than 700,000,000 men 
and women—nearly half the world’s 
adults—cannot read or write any lan- 
guage. This startling statistic comes 
from a recent world survey by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

Illiteracy is not confined to adults. 
Half of all the boys and girls in the 
world never go to school. Result? 
World illiteracy has decreased little in 
recent years. 

About 75 per cent of the world’s 
illiterates live in Asia, about 15 per 
cent in Africa, about six par cent in 
North and South America, and some 
four per cent in Europe and Oceania 

see map, Sept. 26, 1958, issue, page 

28). There are about 540,000,000 
illiterates in Asia, about 104,000,000 
in Africa, about 36,000,000 in Europe, 
about 18,000,000 in North America, 
and about 1,000,000 in Oceania. 

Many nations have declared total 
war on illiteracy. Armies of teachers 
are attacking the problem, but the 
battle will be long and difficult. 

For the countries with the highest 


Bolivian Indian women are learning to read side by side with 
their children. Special text aims to raise living standards. 


illiteracy rates usually are the lands 
with the lowest standards of living. In 
these underdeveloped nations, sickness 
and starvation are everywhere. Vil- 
lagers often draw theit water from 
germ-polluted wells—not knowing that 
this water is dangerous. Flies swarm 
over everything. Sanitary conditions 
just don’t exist. There are few—if any— 
doctors. Disease and starvation kill 
about half the native children before 
they reach the age of 12. 

Moreover, an illiterate nation is a 
sitting duck for a dictator—Communist 
or fascist. For illiteracy means poverty. 
And poverty means that the people 
will unite behind anyone who promises 
to improve their bitter lot—whatever 
the ultimate cost. Today, Communist 
agents are slipping into most of the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. 
They are stirring up the inhabitants 
against the West by blaming their 
misery on Western colonialism. 


Bridge to a Better Life 


UNESCO is lending a helping hand 
in the struggle against illiteracy. One 
way to combat illiteracy is to concen- 
trate on educating a nation’s children. 
As the children grow up, they will re- 
place illiterate adults. Thus the na- 
tion will gradually become literate. 
UNESCO is now working on an experi- 
mental educational project in’ South 
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America, Goal of the project: to place 
every South American child in school 
by 1967. 

But many nations don’t want to 
mark time while their literate children 
grow up. They want to boost their 
standard of living in the near future. 
How? By educating their adults—open- 
ing the door to the technological know- 
how that is the bridge to prosperity. 

This is a difficult task. How do you 
get adults in underdeveloped lands 
excited about reading and writing? The 
answer: hard work and sometimes a 
little luck. UNESCO instructors, for 
example, once set up a school in a poor 
Mexican village. The townspeople 
ignored it. 

One day, one of the UNESCO in- 
structors learned that a Mexican woman 
had a headache. He gave her some 
aspirin tablets. The headache was cured! 
A start had been made toward winning 
the confidence of the people. They 
began to attend the school. Today the 
village is prosperous. Its standard of 
living has soared. It has built schools 
and a new town hall. 

The problem differs from country to 
country. The jungles of Peru were a 
tough test for UNESCO teachers. Their 
pupils: savage Indians who believed in 
witch doctors and ancient superstitions. 
The teachers had to dodge poison 
darts. 


United Nations photo 


Equipment for schools such as this in rural India is provid- 
ed by UNESCO, out of voluntary contributions given abroad. 
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the World 


countries have welcomed 


with 


But most 
UNESCO 
The people of these lands are eager to 
learn to read and write. Three mothers 
in India, for example, recently staged 
a sitdown strike in the principal's office 
admitted to an 


teachers open arms. 


to get their children 


already overcrowded literacy school. 


“Each One, Teach One” 


The. campaign against illiteracy costs 
a great deal of money. For example, 
UNESCO experts have estimated that 
100,000 teachers are needed to 
in South American 
stream ot 


nearly 
illiteracy 
countries. What's 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers must 
channeled to the new 


wipe out 


more a 


constantly be 
reader. Without constant practice, he 
could forget his new skill in as little 
as two weeks. 

To solve the problem of paying for 
this program, many governments have 
turned to and 
volunteers for help. One of the world’s 
teachers is Dr. 
Congregationalist 


private organizations 


famous literacy 
Frank Laubach—a 
missionary who has taught more than 
100,000,000 people to read and write. 
In Dr. Laubach’s opinion, literacy is 
the West’s most effective weapon against 
communism. The underdevel- 
oped nations, he has said, “will seize 
the hand of anybody who offers to help 
them. They know that they are 
hungry and destitute because they are 
know we 


most 


world’s 


ignorant. They have secrets 
that enable us to get ahead, whereas 
they lack those secrets, and so they 
stav down. Therefore, they want our 
secrets.” 

Dr. Laubach that 
underdeveloped nations simply cannot 
afford to build train and 
pay school teachers. His solution: text- 
books taught by un- 
trained teachers themselves 
barely read. “If they can read our text- 
book,” Dr. Laubach “they 
can teach it to someone else.” He calls 
this the “each one, teach one” method 
of education. 

The “each one, teach one” method 
has been adapted to more than 200 
languages in 91 countries. Each of Dr. 
Laubach’s literacy campaigns is built 
around a literacy team. Each team con- 
sists of a translator, an artist, a printing 
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Dr. Frank Laubach (left) teaches Nigerians to read. His methods and phonetic 
charts devised by him have been adapted for use in more than 200 languages. 


technician, a teacher, and a secretary. 
The literacy team first analyzes a lan- 
guage. Then it creates an illustrated 
wall chart that shows how to pronounce 
basic syllables and certain key words. 

Once the natives have mastered the 
fundamentals of reading and writing, 
the literacy team publishes reading ma- 
terial tailored to meet the immediate 
needs of the pupils. These “textbooks” 
serve a purpose. They teach 
the natives to read. They also 
teach basic lessons in health and farm- 


ing. 


double 
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Double-Purpose Textbook 


The textbooks usually relate the ad- 
ventures of a fictional villager. In easy 
sentences, the textbooks tell how the 
villager learns to fertilize his fields, eat 
the right food, kill harmful insects, set 
up sanitary devices, and plant and raise 
better crops. Thus, while the real vil- 
lager is learning how to read, he is 
also learning how to improve his stand- 
ard of living. 

The literacy team takes up to six 
weeks to teach the natives of a town or 
village how to read and write. It 
then turns the project over to a local 
association or to the government’s 
education bureau. It provides detailed 
instructions for the preparation of ad- 
vanced textbooks, pamphlets, and some- 
times even a newspaper. 

Dr. Laubach recently made a sug- 
gestion that could revolutionize the 
war against illiteracy. He pointed out 
that Uncle Sam could make part-time 


teachers out of the millions of U.S. 


and airmen»sixyho are 
stationed These 
could be quickly taught 
simple textbooks. In their off-duty hours, 
these servicemen could teach the natives 
how to read and write. Illiteracy would 
soon be put to its heels. At the same 
time, the U.S. would be winning hun 
dreds of thousands of new friends. 

Meanwhile, the U.S, WOITy 
about an illiteracy problem of its own. 
The UNESCO world survey found that 
the U.S. has nearly 2,780,000 adult 
illiterates—about four per cent of our 
adult population. Most of them live in 
our Southern states. In the near future, 
however, almost everyone in the U.S. 
will be able to read and write. 

The Soviet Union also has an illit 
eracy problem—even though it claims 
it has wiped out illiteracy. The UNESCO 
survey found that the Soviet Union 
has up to 11,000,000 people who can 
not read and write. This is nearly ten 
per cent of its adult population. 


soldiers, sailors, 
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Progress—Full Speed Ahead 


The twentieth century has been an 
era of rapid scientific progress. It is 
the age of the automobile, the rocket, 
the supersonic airplane, television, 
atomic energy, the electronic computer, 
and the man-made “moon.” We have 
accomplished all these scientific mii 
acles in only a_half-century—in 
of the fact that nearly half the world’s 
adults are illiterate. 

And once the world is taught to read 
and write—and shown a better way of 
life—the sky will be the limit. 
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3. Get Set for 


the SAT 


(Scholastic Aptitude Test) 


OU ARE A SENIOR in a city high 

school. You are applying for ad- 
mission to a college which can accept 
only 300 freshman out of 1500 appli- 
cants. You have had a B average in a 
college preparatory course, including 
four years of math, three years of two 
foreign languages, and three years of 
science. You rank 38th in a graduating 
class of 250. 

Joe Smith, another applicant to the 
same college, comes from a high school 
in a very small town. He has an A 
average in the only course his high 
school offers, including only three years 
of math; no foreign language at all, 
and just one year of science. He ranks 
2nd in a graduating class of 25. 

How can the college admission officer 
fairly compare your high school record 
with Joe’s—and with the records of the 
other 1498 candidates from large schools 
and small, schools with different course 
offerings, different marking systems and 
standards, different types of student 
bodies? 

Fortunately for him—and you—all of 
the applicants have taken the same 
scholastic aptitude test at the same 
time, and their scores are all on the 
same scale. He knows that the test is 
fair, that the scores are accurate (every 
paper is scored twice), and that he 
can use the scores to predict these 
applicants’ chances for doing successful 
work at his college. 

This Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
is offered several times a year* by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
composed of 205 member colleges and 
34 secondary educational associations. 
The tests are constructed, administered, 
and scored for the College Board by 
Educational Testing Service. 

The SAT has two parts—Verbal and 
Mathematical—taking a total testing 
time of three hours. Scores are reported 
for each part-V and M-—on a scale 
running from 200 to 800. The midpoint 
of this scale, 500, is the average score 
for a representative group Of students 
who have taken the SAT; about two 
thirds of this group had scores between 


*Testing dates are announced each year in the Bulletin of Information of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, which you can obtain from your 
guidance counselor or principal. The dates required, or accepted by various 


400 and 600. The test is so constructed 
that it will make no difference in your 
score whether the other students taking 
the test at the same time are above 
or below average in ability, or whether 
the form of the test you take is a little 
harder or a little easier than forms given 
at other times. However, you must re- 
member that no test is a_ perfectly 
exact measure. If you take SAT twice, 
there is likely to be some difference in 
your scores, just as at a track meet there 
will be differences between successive 
high jumps or javelin throws made by 
the same contestant. 

What is a passing mark on the SAT? 
There is no passing mark. Every college 
sets its own standards. Some are higher 
than others. College admission officers 
consider your SAT scores along with 
your high school record and all the 
other information they have about you. 
In fact, most colleges give more weight 
to your high school achievement than 
to your test scores. What your principal, 
counselor, and teachers say about you 
is also given a great deal of weight. 

However, each college uses the scores 
as it sees fit. Many colleges have worked 
out formulas combining your SAT 
scores and your rank in high school 
graduating class to predict what your 
average mark would be as a freshman. 

Some colleges will accept you if you 
rank high in your high school work 
(for example, they may specify the 
upper 10%, 20%, or 25% of your gradu- 
ating class). But if you aresbelow the 
specified level in your high schooL.class, 
they may require that your SAT scores 
be above a certain point before they 
will consider you for admission. 

For such colleges, the better your 
high school record, the less pressure 
there is on you when you téke the SAT. 
A very few colleges set “cut-off” scores 
on the SAT, rarely admitting anyone 
below that point. Most colleges, how- 
ever, take into account all the informa- 
tion they have about a candidate be- 
fore reaching a decision. 

An increasing number. of colleges 
have been publishing descriptions of 


the freshman class they accept each 
year. These descriptions as a rule in- 
clude many other important facts be- 
sides test scores: for example, the num- 
ber of students from different parts of 
the country, the proportions from public 
and private schools, the number of chil- 
dren of alumni, the per cent at various 
ranks in their high school graduating 
class, the kinds and amounts of financial 
assistance given, and so forth. One of 
the most helpful features of these de- 
scriptions shows the per cent of appli- 
cants in different SAT score ranges and 
the per cent accepted in each score 
range. As an example of the way such 
information may be presented, here 
is an excerpt from a bulletin issued by 
a well-known woman’s college about 
the.class admitted in 1957: 


Distribution of Aptitudes Scores, 
Entering Class 1957 


Range Verbal Mathematical 
700-800 3.3% = 
600-699 32.2 74% 
500-599 43.0 32.2 
400-499 21.5 " 44.6 
Under 400 - 15.8 


Accepted-Rejected Rate in 100 Point 
Ranges of Scholastic Aptitude Tests 


SAT — Verbal 
Range % Accepted % Rejected 
700-800 100.0% ~ 
600-699 83.4 16.6% 
500-599 73.6 26.4 
400-499 32.0 68.0 
Under 400 _ 100.0 
SAT — Mathematical 
700-800 100.0% ~ 
600-699 86.0 14.0% 
500-599 79.0 21.0 
400-499 68.0 32.0 
Under 400 26.0 74.0 


As you can see from these tables, 3.3% 
of the applicants scored between 700 
and 800 on the SAT-V, and all of them 
were accepted. Over 75% of the candi- 
dates scored between 500 and 700 on 
the SAT-V, the proportion of accep- 
tances decreasing with lower SAT-V 
scores. 

Large universities often break down 
the figures for their different schools. 
For example, all of the 604 freshman 
accepted by the Engineering Division 
of Cornell University in 1957 scored 
500 on the SAT-M—in fact, 86% of them 


colleges are listed in the College Handbook, which is probably available 
at your school. It is also wise to check the section on admission in the latest 
catalog issued by each college you are interested in. 











scored over 600. By comparison, 63% 
of the men accepted in the Arts Divi- 
sion scored over 500 on the SAT-M and 
45% were over 600. 

From reports like these your coun- 
give you a picture of the 
range and kind of scholastic ability of 
students accepted by different colleges 
and universities, as well as by different 
them. Thirty-five col- 
leges and universities* now issue such 
descriptions of their entering classes 
to high school counselors, and many 
more plan to do so soon. Interest in 
this kind of information has been stimu- 
lated by a new policy adopted by the 
College Board to allow schools to re- 
lease to candidates their scores on all 
College Board exams beginning with 
the December, 1958, testing. 

In other words, if you take the SAT, 
it is likely that counselor will 
tell you your scores on it. He can help 
you to compare your scores with the 
scores of previous applicants and ac- 
cepted candidates at some of the col- 
leges you are interested in. You can see 
with these dif- 


selor can 


divisions within 


your 


how you might “fit in” 
ferent student bodies. 

Many students take the SAT in their 
junior year as “preliminary” candidates. 
They do not ask that the results be sent 
to any college, but use the score for 
their own guidance in deciding what 
colleges to apply to. Since there is 
usually some increase in scores between 
junior and senior year, due to the stu- 
dent’s own intellectual growth, prelimi- 
nary candidates may—as a rule of 
thumb—add about 30 points to their 
SAT-V scores in estimating their senior 
scores. Girls can typically add about 
15 points and boys about 25 points to 
their SAT-M estimates 
should not be regarded as exact predic- 
tions, but they are close enough for 
practical purposes. 


scores. These 


Preparing for the SAT 


Meanwhile, you are probably won- 
dering what you should do to prepare 
for the SAT. Should you “cram” for it? 
Should you go to a special “coaching” 
school? Should you buy a book that is 
advertised to increase your College 
Board examination scores? 

Actually, you have been preparing 
for the SAT for years.’ All the things 
you have done in school and out to 
develop your verbal and mathematical 
reasoning powers have helped you pre- 
pare. Wide and thoughtful reading will 
have given you a feeling for the mean- 
ings and uses of words, an ability to 
understand what you read and to reason 
from it. Your work in math will have 


*The 35 colleges and universities issuing analyses of their entering classes 
are: Agnes Scott, Amherst, Bard, Bennington, Brandeis, Bryn Mawr, Co- 
lumbia, Cooper Union, Cornell, Dartmouth, Denison, Drew, Georgetown, 
Institute of Technology, 


Lafayette, Lehigh, Manhattan, Massachusetts 





Mathematical aptitude, any 


helped you to handle numbers readily 
and to make quantitative judgments. 

The SAT does not require you to 
recall specific facts and formulas from 
courses you, have taken. The Verbal sec- 
tion does not call for knowing the mean- 
ings of very rare or unusual words. The 
Math section demands no specific 
knowledge beyond what most students 
have ordinarily learned by the end of 
9th grade—all necessary formulas are 
given right in the test booklet. 

So there is no point in burning the 
midnight oil to memorize word defini- 
tions and math formulas. It is a waste 
of money to invest in cram courses 01 
books that promise you an easy success 
on the SAT. A number of experiments 
have produced no evidence that such 
intensive drill or coaching is worth the 
time and money. It is true that if you 
are not taking math, you may have got 
rusty in your mathematica] skills. There- 
fore, if you have dropped math in high 
school, some review and practice will 
probably help your SAT-M score a 
little. Otherwise, prepare for the SAT 
as sensibly as you would for a track 
meet or a football game. Get a good 
night’s sleep; come to the test well 
rested and ready to use the abilities 
you have been developing for years. 

The sample items in this article will 
give you some idea of what to expect 
on the test; then the test items will not 
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one? (Your SAT can tell you.) 


look strange and unfamiliar. For more 
sample items and for some explanation 
of the correct answers, you will probab- 
ly want to read the bulletin published 
by the College Board, “A Description 
of the College Board Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test.” It can be obtained free by 
all candidates who apply to take SAT. 

You may be interested also in schola 
ship qualifying tests. One of these, the 
College Board Scholarship Qualifying 
Test (SQT), used for preliminary se- 
lection of candidates by a large number 
of scholarship sponsors, is given in the 
fall. It too may be taken by juniors— 
for guidance—as well as by seniors who 
are candidates for scholarships. The 
SQT is shorter (2 hours instead of 
3) and inexpensive to students (fee 
$1.00). However, it is very similar in 
respects to the SAT. 

As you try the following sample 
items, you may ask a question which 
is often asked by students about such 
tests: “Should I take a guess if I am 
not sure of the answer?” Here is the 
best advice: If you just “draw a com- 
plete blank” when you read the item- 
haven't any idea of the answer—don’t 
guess. However, even though you are 
not sure of the right answer, if you 
can see that one or more of the an- 
swer choices are wrong, it is worth 
your while to try making an “educated 
guess” at the right answer. 


many 


SAT—Verbal Section 


Opposites are used to test not just 
your general vocabulary but your ability 
to make fine distinctions in meanings 
of common words. 


Directions: Each question below 
consists of a word printed in capi- 
tal letters, followed by five words 
lettered A through E. Choose the 
lettered word which is most nearly 


Mount Holyoke, Newark College of Engineering, Occidental, Pembroke, 
Pomona, Princeton, Reed, Smith, Stanford, Swarthmore, Union, University 
of Colorado, University of Michigan, University of Rochester, University of 
Vermont, Vassar, Wellesley, and Wesleyan. 











opposite in meaning to the word in 
capital letters. 


. UNFIT: (A) possessed of unusual 
physical strength (B) qualified to 
serve (C) chosen (D) immune from 
disease (E) necessary 


2. REFRAIN: (A) undertake (B) 
conceal (C) decide (D) identify 
(E) address 


3. INDELIBLE: (A) removable (B) 
threadbare (C) legible (D) un- 


common (E) fictitious 

4. SUBSEQUENT: (A) primary (B) 
contemporary (C) recent (D) prior 
(E) simultaneous 


5. ADAMANT: (A) _ unsympathetic 


(B) moist (C) modern (D) yielding 
(E) pressing 


_ 


Sentence Completions may range in 
subject matter anywhere from baseball 
to philosophy. Missing words are often 
the key words that determine the mean- 
ing of the sentence. Reject words that 
make the sentence incorrect in either 
logic or tone. 


Directions: Each of the sentences 
below has one or more blank 
spaces, each blank indicating that 
a word has been omitted. Beneath 
the sentence are five lettered words 
or sets of words. You are to choose 
the one word or set of words 
which, when inserted in the sen- 
tence, best fits in with the mean- 
ing of the sentence as a whole. 


6.. The voice has an advantage over the 
instrument. It can sing words as 
well as tones, thus stirring us through 

as well as music. 


(A) intensity (B) personality (C) 
thoughts (D) harmony (E) sound 


. If there is a long succession of styles 
between the earliest style and the 
latest one, the __ can ap- 
pear in a new disguise without being 
detected. 


(A) style (B) earliest (C) latest 
(D) succession (E) worst 


~] 


8. It would fare ill with us if we were 
expected to __.-_—sourr: own 
circulation: “Bless me!” one would 
cry, “I forgot to wind up my heart 
this morning!” 


(A) vary (B) superintend (C) stop 
(D) develop (E) trust 


Analogies test your recognition of 
similarities and differences. You have 
already tried items of this type, so we 
shall give you only two more. 


Directions: Select the lettered pair 
of words which are related to each 
other in the same way as the words 


gvicance counselor or principal. the dates required, or accepted by various 














of the original pair are related to 
each other. 


9. THIEF:STEALS :: (A) comedian : 
laughs (B) author : writes (C) sol- 
dier : marches (D) king : rules 
(E) victor : wins 


10. LAMPS:DARKNESS :: (A) books 
: ignorance (B) music : food (C) 
actor : fame (D) scientist : truth 
(E) newspaper : information 


Reading Comprehension tests your 
understanding of what you read, inelud- 
ing your ability to reason about what 
you have read. Approximately half of 
the time of the Verbal Section is spent 
on reading comprehension. 


Directions: The passage from-a 
novel below is followed by ques- 
tions based on its content. After 
reading the passage, choose the 
best answer among the five sug- 
gested answers to each’ question. 
Answer all questions following the 
passage on the basis of what is 
stated or implied in that passage. 


The education of Mr. Jonas had been 
conducted from his cradle on the strictest 
principles of the main chance. The very 
first word he learned to spell was “gain” 
and the second (when he got into two syl- 
lables), “money.” But for two results, 
which were not clearly foreseen perhaps 
by his watchful parent in the beginning, 
his training may be said to have been un- 
exceptionable. One of these flaws was that, 
having been long taught by his father to 
overreach everybody, he had imperceptibly 
acquired a love of overreaching that ven- 
erable monitor himself. The other was that, 
from his early habits of considering every- 
thing as a question of property, he had 
gradually come to look with impatience on 
his parent as a certain amount of personal 
estate, which had no right whatever to be 
going at large but ought to be secured in 
that particular description of iron safe 
which is commonly called a coffin, and 
banked in the grave. 

11. Which of the following statements 


best describes Mr. Jonas’s feeling 
toward his father? 


A He admired his father 

B He disapproved of his father’s 
principles 

C He was plotting his father’s mur- 
der 

D He coveted his father’s property 

E He hoped that his father would 
lose his money 

12. The passage is best described as 


An invective against the mon- 
eyed classes 


> 


A humorous parable 
A treatise on education 


A satirical characterization 


moO 


A commentary on ingratitude 


catalog issued by each coliege you are interested in. 






SAT—Mathematical Section 
13. What is the perimeter of the letter 
“L” in Figure 1? 











1% 
(A) 181/38 — 
(B) 18 1/2 6 
(C) 39 
(D) 20 
(E) 21 1% 
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14. If a man drives to his office at an 
average speed of 30 miles per hour 
and returns along the same route at 
20 miles per hour, what is his aver- 
age speed (in miles per hour) for 
the round trip? 

(A) 231/3 (B) 24 (C) 25 (D) 
26 (E) 27 2/3 

15. Which of the following numbers 
could not possibly be the square of 
an integer? 

(A) 123454321 (B) 345676543 
(C) 3086358025 (D) 4444355556 
(E) 1111088889 

16. According to the graph in Figure 2, 
how many miles are covered in 3% 
hours? 


300 
250 
200 
150 
100 

50 


o''} F 264 24 7 8 
Hours 


FIGURE 2 


Miles Covered 





(A) 120 (B) 130 (C) 140 (D) 
150 (E) 175 

17. Florence had 3/4 of a yard of rib- 
bon. She gave 1/3 of a yard to her 
sister. What part of a yard of rib- 
bon did Florence have left? 
(A) 1/3 (B) 5/12°(C) 1/2 (D) 
2/3 (E) 3/4 

18. If y = 3x + 4, then 4y-9=? 
(A) 12x — 20 (B) 12x°— 5 (C) 
12x + 7 (D) 12x + 16 (E) 12x 
+ 25 

19. If p and q represent integers, it is 
possible that pq is an integer when 
p/q is not an integer. Which one of 
the following pairs of integers illus- 
strates this fact? 


(A) p = 6, q = 2 (B) p = 5, 
q=3(C)p=9,q=4 (D) p 
— 12.q=9 (E) p= 2l,q=7 
KEY 
1 (B) 6 (C) 11 (D) 16 (C) 
2 (A) 7 (B) 12 (D) 17 (B) 
3 (A) 8 (B) 13 (D) 18 (C) 
4 (D) 9 (E) 14 (B) 19 (D) 
5 (D) (A) 











Breakthroughs 
...in Science 


FOURTH IN A SERIES 


By ISAAC ASIMOV 


WILLIAM 
HARVEY 


ATIENTLY, William Harvey had 

observed the action of the heart 
and blood. With every contraction, the 
heart pumped~a certain quantity of 
blood into the arteries. At the end of 
one hour, it had pumped a quantity 
weighing three times as much as a 
man. Where did all that blood come 
from? Where did it go? Did it come 
from nowhere? Did it vanish into 
nothingness? 

Harvey could see only one answer. 
The blood that left the heart had to 
return to the heart. The blood had to 
circulate about the body. 

William Harvey was born on April 
1, 1578, in Folkestone, England. He 
studied at Cambridge, then in Padua, 
Italy, at that time the center of medi- 
cal learning. He obtained his medical 
degree in 1602 and became court phy- 
sician to James I and later to Charles 
i. 

His private life was uneventful. He 
lived at a time when England was 
undergoing the: political upheaval of 
a civil war, but Harvey was never 
much interested in politics. His con- 
suming interest was medical research. 

Galen, the great Greek physician of 
the third century A.D., had thought 
that blood sloshed gently back and 
forth along the arteries, passing 
through invisible holes in the wall that 
divided the heart into two halves. 
First it sloshed this way, then that 
way. This idea held sway for 1400 
years. 

Many doctors of Harvey’s time spec- 
ulated about the movement of blood. 
But Harvey sought within the body 
itself for clues that would explain the 
mystery. Here he followed in the foot- 
steps of Andreas. Vesalius, a great Bel- 
gian physician who had taught at 
Padua only a generation before Harvey 
had studied there. Vesalius, the first to 
dissect human bodies, was the father 
of the science of anatomy. 

Harvey studied the beating hearts 
of living animals and noted that the 
two halves did not contract simultane- 
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Harvey, who discovered how blood circulates through 
the body, shows the heart of a deer to King Charles I. 


ously. He studied the valves between 
the ventricles and the auricles, those 
small chambers of the heart, and noted 
they were one-way valves. He studied 
the valves in veins, which also were 
one way. These had been discovered 
by Harvey’s teacher in Padua, a physi- 
cian named Fabricius, but he did not 
understand their function. 

Obviously, blood could flow away 
from the heart in arteries and toward 
the heart in veins. The valves pre- 
vented any flow in reverse. 

He tied off arteries and noticed that 
they bulged with pressure only on the 
side toward the heart. He did the 
same with veins. The pressure was on 
the side away from the heart. By 1616, 
he was certain the blood circulated. 

There was only one flaw in the 
theory. There were no visible connec- 
tions between arteries and veins. How 
did the blood pass from one to the 
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other? The arterial system was like a 
tree in which the branches divide into 
smaller and smaller twigs. Near the 
point where the arteries seemed to 
come to an end, tiny veins arose. They 
grew larger and larger, but there was 
no actual connection between them 
and the arteries. 

By 1628, however, Harvey was con- 
vinced of his theory despite the flaw. 
He published a 52-page book with a 
long Latin title. It is commonly known 
as De Motus Cordis (“Concerning the 
Motion of the Heart”). It was printed 
on thin, cheap paper and was full of 
typographical errors, but it overthrew 
Galen’s theory. 

At first, the results were not so de- 
sirable, from Harvey’s standpoint. His 
practice fell off. He was jeered by his 
opponents, and patients did not wish 
to trust themselves to a crackpot. He 
was called “Circulator,” not because he 
believed in the circulation of the blood, 
but because that was Latin slang for 
“quack,” the name given to peddlers who 
hawked medicines at the circus. 

Through it all, Harvey maintained 
silence and kept on with his work. He 
knew he would be proved right. 

He was. The final proof came in 
1661, four years after Harvey’s death. 
An Italian doctor, Marcello Malpighi, 
examined living tissue through a mi- 
croscope. He found tiny blood vessels 
connecting the arteries and veins in 
the lungs of a frog. He called them 
capillaries (“hair-like”) because of 
their smallness. The theory of circula- 
tion was complete. 

The importance of Harvey’s work 
lies in the methods he used. He sub- 
stituted observation for “authority” and 
looked at nature instead of at dusty 
ancient manuscripts. From that begin- 
ning grew the monumental life-sciences 
of today. 








By an overwhelming margin, the 
people of France and its overseas 
territories voted “oui to Premier 
De Gaulle’s new constitution. 

The vote exceeded all estimates. In 
France itself, nearly 85 per cent of 
the voters cast “yes” ballots. The 
Communists—who led the campaign 
for a “no”—took a severe beating. 

Of France’s many overseas posses- 
sions, only one—French Guinea— 
voted against the constitution. 

Premier De Gaulle had promised 
that any French territory voting “no” 
could become independent. But, he 
warned, independence would mean 
an end to French economic aid. Ter- 
ritories which voted “yes,” on the 
other hand, would become “equal 
partners’ in a union with France. 

De Gaulle’s offer of independence 

did not apply to the North African 
territory of Algeria, which the 
French government regards as a part 
of France itself (see news pages, last 
week's issue). Nonetheless, Algerian 
voters—about nine-tenths Moslems 
and one-tenth European—turned in a 
whopping 96 per cent vote in favor 
of the new constitution. 
What's Behind It: The new consti- 
tution will give France its Fifth Re- 
public and its strongest executive in 
100 years. For background on how 
the Fourth Republic collapsed this 
summer, see Sept. 19 issue . 

Under De Gaulle’s new constitu- 
tion, parliament will be stripped of 
much of its power. Moreover, the 
president (probably De Gaulle) will 
be vastly stronger than he was under 
the Fourth Republic, where he was a 
mere figurehead. 

Although some Frenchmen argued 
this might lead to a dictatorship, 
others claimed it would at long last 
give France a stable, democratic 
government. Many observers thus 
credited the large “oui” vote to the 
growing desire of Frenchmen to end 
the political chaos which has gripped 
France since World War II. 

What explains the tremendous 








Understanding the «N 


Huge Victory for De Gaulle 


“ves” vote in Algeria? Observers give 
several reasons: 

(1) A large number of Moslem 
women voted “yes” in order to show 
approval of the French campaign to 
give Moslem women an equal status 
with men. Traditionally, Algerian 
Moslem women have held an in- 
ferior position. 

(2) Many Moslems believed that a 
“ves” vote might bring peace to their 
revolt-torn land. 

Despite rebel threats of harm 
against Moslems who turned out to 
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French Premier Charles De Gaulle (left) 
chats with U.S. Secretary of State Dulles. 


vote, vast numbers went to the polls. 
To protect voters from possible at- 
tack, the French army had stepped 
up its campaign against the rebels 
throughout Algeria. A strong force of 
French tanks was reported to have 
blocked a threatened rebel offensive 
in eastern Algeria. 

Many observers interpreted the 
large Moslem turnout at the polls as 
a major blow to the position of the 
Moslem rebels within Algeria. 


Army “Coup” in Burma 


The army of the Southeast Asia 
republic of Burma seized the reins 
of government unexpectedly. 

Its aim: to prevent the shaky gov- 
ernment of Premier U Nu from fall- 
ing into Communist hands. Burma 
borders Red China for nearly 1,000 
miles on its north. 

In a swift, well-organized opera- 
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tion, Burmese troops—led by the 
country’s top soldier, General Ne Win 
—occupied all major cities and towns 
without opposition. 

Some observers reported that the 
move was arranged by Premier Nu 
himself. Nu was said to have asked 
General Ne Win to replace him and 
to arrange for general elections with- 
in six months. Behind Nu’s action: 
fear that his government might be 
overthrown by a Red coup. 

The general agreed. On October 28 
Nu will officially step down as pre- 
mier and Ne Win will be appointed 
his successor. d 
>What’s Behind It? Burma has been 
torn by internal strife ever since it 
won its independence from Britain in 
1948. Chief troublemakers: Burmese 
Communists who have been waging 
a “hit-and-run” civil war against the 
elected government of Premier U Nu. 
Nu’s government has also had its 
hands full trying to stop the infiltra- 
tion of Communist troops and sup- 
plies from neighboring Red China. 

In July 1958 the Communists 
called off this 10-year-old civil war 
against the government when U Nu 
promised to give legal recognition to 
the Communist party. But shortly 
after, the Reds announced their goal 
remained “world revolution.” 

Other headaches faced by Nu: 
armed attacks by bandit tribes in 
Burma's northern jungles, and a 
bitter split in the ranks of his own 
anti-Communist People’s Freedom 
League party. The party had split 
into two factions—one pro-West, the 
othér neutralist. (Nu himself had 
leaned toward the neutralist view.) 
The party split. had become so se- 
rious that it threatened the stability 
of Nu’s government. Recently Army 
leaders warned both factions of the 
People’s Freedom League that they 
would not stand by and let the party 
bickering weaken the government to 
such an extent that the Communists 
would seize upon the situation for a 
Red coup. 

The Army followed up its warning 
September 26 by seizing power. 
Military leaders said they made the 
move because a political group sup- 











ported by the Reds was secretly 


building up armed force to wipe out 
all opposition and take over the 
country. 

The Army has promised it will give 
up its power to any government that 
will keep Burma stable and free. 


Integration (Cont'd) 


The controversy over integration 
took these new developments: 

Pi. In Little Rock, Ark., in a local 
election, voters backed segregated 
schools by a vote of approximately 
2% to 1. 

»2. In Washington, D.C., the U.S. 
Supreme Court declared that states 
may not “nullify” the Constitutional 
rights of Negro pupils through “eva- 
sive schemes’ for maintaining segre- 
gated schools. 

The Supreme Court's assertion was 
set forth in a formal opinion giving 
the reasons for its September 12 de- 
cision against granting a delay in 
school integration at Little Rock (see 
our Sept. 26 news pages). 

Chief Justice Earl Warren read the 
Court’s 17-page opinion. It stated 
that “state support of segregated 
schools through any arrangement, 
management, funds, or property can- 
not be squared with the 14th Amend- 
ment” to the U.S. Constitution. This 
amendment (which became law in 
1868) says that “no state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the U.S.,...nor deny 


WOMEN 


IN THE NEWS—Florence Van Straten (left) has 
originated new and revolutionary method to produce rain. Her 
research for U.S. Naval Weather Service proves that a few 
cents’ worth of carbon black, ‘seeded’ into atmosphere at 


to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 

In Little Rock, Arkansas Governor 
Orval Faubus had reacted to the 
Court's September 12 decision by 
closing the city’s four high schools. 
He acted under authority of laws re- 
cently passed by the Arkansas Legis- 
lature at his request. He then set a 
citywide election on the issue. 

In this referendum, the people 
of Little Rock voted 19,470 to 7,561 
against re-opening the city’s schools 
on an integrated basis. (Eligible vot- 
ers in Little Rock numbered about 
32,000 whites and 8,000 Negroes.) 

The Little Rock school board im- 
mediately “leased” the city’s schools 
to a private organization for reopen- 
ing as private segregated schools. 
Previously, 61 Little Rock attorneys 
had placed advertisements in the 
city’s two newspapers to warn that 
it would be illegal to operate private 
schools with public funds. 

The private school plan was im- 
mediately challenged in the courts 
by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. The 
NAACP asked the Circuit Court of 
Appeals to rule that any private 
schools operated with public funds 
be required to provide integrated 
classes. The U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice also moved to support the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling in a brief as 
“friend of Court.” 

As we went to press, the Federal 
Circuit Court ruled that Little 
Rock must open its high schools 
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on an integrated basis. They said the 
schools could not be transferred to a 
private group to be run on a segré 

gated basis. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
called the school closing in various 
states a “peril to youth.” He warned 
that “the closing of the schools 
represents a material setback in 
a fundamental human _right—the 
right to a public education.” 

A prominent Southern 
commenting on the integration prob 
lem in general, said: “No report of 
what has been actually taking place 
in reference to efforts to carry out 
or to thwart, the directives of the 
Supreme Court, can picture... th 
extreme tension, uncertainty, uneasi 
in the 


educato1 


ness, and sense of dilemma . 
present situation.” 


U.S. Pulls Out of Lebanon 


United States forces are sched- 
uled to be completely out of the 
tiny Arab republic of Lebanon by 
the end of October. 

Agreement on the departure was 
reached by the two governments. 
PWhat’s Behind It: About 15,000 
U.S. soldiers and Marines were sent 
by President Eisenhower into crisis 
racked Lebanon last summer at the 
request of Lebanon's president (fo1 
background, see “Understanding the 
Middle East,” 16-17, Sept 
26 issue). 

Our forces have done no fighting 
in Lebanon. Therefore, half of the 
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right time and place, will produce rain from clouds in tropi- 
cal regions. At right, Mrs. Agda Rossel, Sweden’s ambas- 
sadress to United Nations, addresses General Assembly. She 
urged U.N. to take up Red “execution’’ of Hungarian leaders. 
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total number of 15,000 troops were 
withdrawn by mid-September. 

By that time, the Lebanese gov- 
ernment and the rebels had agreed 
on a new president to replace 

‘Chamoun (whose term expired on 
September 23). The compromise 
candidate: Lebanese army com- 
mander Fuad Chehab (see photo). 

One of President Chehab’s first ac- 
tions after taking office September 
24 was to appoint a new premier to 
head the government. His choice: 
Rashid Karami (see photo), one of the 
leaders of the Moslem rebels. The 
new premier’s first task will be to 





Wide World 
IN LEBANON SPOTLIGHT—Fuad Chehab 
(left) took office as president of Leb- 


anon. He named rebel leader Rashid 
Karami (right) premier. New outbursts of 
civil strife erupted as they took office. 


quiet the unrest in Lebanon and put 
the country back on its feet. 

What will Premier Karami’s foreign 
policy be? Some observers believe 
he will try to move Lebanon into 
closer cooperation with Nasser, even 
though he says he will maintain 
friendship with the West. 

Meanwhile, Nasser’s U.A.R. is now 
pledged, together with all other Arab 
nations, not to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Lebanon or any 
ather Middle East country. The prom- 
ise was contained in a resolution ap- 
proved during the recent emergency 
session of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. (For more on Middle East, see 
major article in Sept. 12 issue.) 


In Brief 


Thor to the Fore. After a long, bitter 
conflict between the Air Force and the 
Army, the U.S. Defense Department 
has selected the Air Force’s Thor mis- 
sile to form the backbone of our inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile (IRBM) 
defenses. 

In 1955, the Defense Department 


authorized both services to develop 
IRBM—missiles with a range of about 
1,500 miles. Reason for the twin pro- 
gram: the Defense Department was tak- 
ing no chances that the Soviet Union 
might outdistance us. Experts estimate 
the programs cost the U.S. about 
$100,000,000 in duplicate effort. 

Defense Department officials say that 
recent tests prove the Army’s Jupiter 
slightly “more reliable” than the Thor, 
which is still in the developmental 
stage. But the Thor can be mass- 
produced more quickly and is expected 
to become “as reliable.” This weighted 
the scales in favor of the Thor. 


“Peiping Polly” Makes Debut. Sailors 
with the U.S. Seventh Fleet, now patrol- 
ling the troubled waters of the Formosa 
Strait, have a new disc jockey beamed 
their way these days. They call her 
“Peiping Polly.” She is heard regularly 
over Radio Peiping—mixing a medley of 
American hit tunes with a melange of 
Communist propaganda. 

The sailors say her voice is “sweet 
and feminine,” the music great, and the 
propaganda funny. Polly praises life in 
“peace-loving” Red China and ends 
each broadcast with an appeal to the 
U.S. sailors to “go home.” 

World War II veterans serving with 
the Seventh Fleet rate her as better 
than either “Tokyo Rose” or “Axis Sally” 
—two American-born women who made 
similar propaganda broadcasts for Japan 
and Germany in the 1940’s (and later 
convicted by the U.S. of treason). 

U.S. officials estimate that Russia and 
her satellites spent nearly $750,000,000 
last year in the “largest propaganda ef- 
fort in history.” 


Commonwealth “Party Line.” Mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations have agreed to lay a globe- 
girdling telephone cable that would 
link all nine Commonwealth nations. 
Estimated cost of the round-the-world 
“party line”: about $250,000,000. 

The cable would run from Britain to 
Canada, dive under the Pacific to New 
Zealand, then stretch to Australia, East 
Pakistan, Ceylon, India, West Pakistan, 
and circle by way of the Union of South 
Africa and Ghana back to Britain. 

At present, radio-telephone commu- 
nications (in which a telephone message 
is radioed to its destination) already 
gird the globe. But radio-telephone 
messages are sometimes garbled by un- 
favorable atmospheric conditions. The 
cable will permit clearer conversations. 


On with More Fulbrights. The U.S. 
and Great Britain have agreed to ex- 
tend the famed Fulbright scholarship 
program between them for another ten 
years. The program—named for its orig- 
inator, Senator J.W. Fulbright (Dem., 


Arkansas)—provides for a jointly fi- 
nanced college scholarship fund of 
about a million dollars a year. 

Since 1948, the program has made 
possible an exchange of more than 
6,000 graduate students, teachers and 
scholars between Britain and the U.S. 
Our Government has similar exchange 
programs with 30 other countries. 


“Ma, the President’s at the Door!” 
Residents of a waterfront section of San 
Francisco blinked in surprise last week 
when they answered the ring of their 
doorbells. The caller was former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. Smiling and 
spry at 74, Mr. Truman announced he 
had turned precinct worker for the day 
—to help California’s election campaign. 

Mr. Truman rang doorbells in a 
house-to-house canvass, telling residents 
about the “Back Your Ballot with Your 
Buck” campaign. This campaign, spear- 
headed by the American Heritage 
Foundation, is supported by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats to raise money 
for their parties. Needless to say, Mr. 
Truman was on the “Dollars for Demo- 
crats” side of the political fence. 

(For more on the 1958 elections, see 
special section, America Votes, in next 
week’s issue.) 


How’s Your Future Pluperfect Con- 
ditional?—A Soviet official, assigned to 
handle his government’s press relations 
at the United Nations, called together 
a group of U.S. correspondents to make 
a complaint. 

He was disturbed, he said, about a 
report in a New York newspaper quot- 
ing a conversation allegedly held be- 
tween Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko and British Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd. This story, the official 
said, had the conversation all wrong. 

To prevent such an “error” in the 
future, the Soviet official promised to lift 
some of the secrecy concerning Soviet 
activities at the U.N.—and to give U.S. 
reporters more news directly. 

The reporters smiled approvingly. 
Then one of them asked: “Since you 
promise to give us more information, 
why don’t you tell us what actually was 
discussed by Gromyko and Lloyd?” 

The official looked at the reporters 
glumly. “I promised to give you more 
information in the future, not now!” he 
replied—and hastily fled. 


Stories in a Sentence 
President Eisenhower appointed Maj. 
Gen. Wilton B. Persons (retired) 
a friend of 25 years and a White House 
assistant since 1953, to succeed Sherman 
Adams as Presidential Assistant. 
Young pianist Van Cliburn turned over 
the prize money he won last spring in 
Moscow to N.Y.C. to help it promote 
serious music among young listeners. 
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passenger service for com- 
muters 
coast to coast passenge! 
service 
freight hauling 
medium passenger “runs” 
between cities a few hours 
A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. apart 
3. At its last session, Congress 
passed a law to help railroads 
which 
a. suspends antitrust laws 
b. excuses railroads from part 
of their tax load 
makes it easier for railroads 


1. RAILROADS _3. Since 1939, railroad freight 


‘ haulage has* 

On the line to the left of each of oe -“ - 
the following statements or questions a 
ules tin? te P din an ; : rg b. decreased 

rite the er precedin ew ‘ 

hi “4 Ee : ing let tn c. remained about the same 
yhrase whic yest com S : 
I c <— th ok ” d. increased at a more rapid btain | 
sentence or answers the question. ‘ ans 

. ee ee rate than truck haulage, but to obtain loans 

permits them to suspend 


with a minimum of delay 
services which have been 
provided at a loss for ten 
or more years 
The Federal agency which reg- 
ulates railroad rates, among its 
other powers, is the 
a. Department of Interior 
b. Department of Commerce 
c. Interstate Commerce Com- 


1. In the past ten years, passenger not as rapidly as air traffic 
rail traffic has __4. When railroadmen speak of 
a. increased “right of way” they are refer- 
b. decreased ring to 
c. remained about the same a. alleged Federal discrimina- 
d. increased at a more rapid tion against railroads 

rate than air traffic, but not b. the basic right of business- 
as rapidly as auto traffic men to carry on private busi- 
A special group which has be- ness 
come increasingly concerned . the need for fairness in ad- 
about threatened loss of rail- justing tax rates 
road service is the d. airways, roads, waterways, 
a. trucking business and tracks 
b. airlines __5. Which of the following railroad 
c. farmer ih ch accounts for the largest i. READING AND WRITING 
d. commuter revenues (income)? 


mission 
d. U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


1. The proportion of the world’s 
adults who cannot read or write 
any language is about 
a. one-tenth c. one-half 
b. one-fifth d. nine-tenths 
A U.N. agency whose major 
aim is to combat illiteracy is 
a. UNESCO c. ILO 
b. WHO d. FAO 
Dr. Frank Laubach’s team ap- 
proach to combating illiteracy 
is paid for by 
a. the U.N. 

b. the U.S. Government 
c. UNESCO 
d. private organizations 


lll. INTERPRETING A CARTOON 


Study the cartoon. On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true, an 
“F” if it is false, and “NS” if there is 
not sufficient information in the car- 
toon on which to base a conclusion. 
1. Congress is giving more atten- 

tion to the new highway pro- 

gram than to the need for more 
schools. 

There are enough schools in 

the U.S., but their construction 

is old fashioned. 

The taxpayer recognizes that 

highways are properly Con- 

gress’ first concern. 

The supply of teachers is keep- 

ing pace with our school con- 

struction program. 

Herblock is the name of the 

publication in which the car- 

toon was first published. 
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THIS FARM 
FOR SALE 








It was going to be wonderful to live in the city, even if 


the old farm had been in our family for four generations 


“FPNHIS time we're going to sell this 

farm,” Uncle Dick said to Aunt 
Emma. “I’ve just learned how to sell a 
farm. Funny, I never thought of it my- 
self.” 

My cousins, Olive, Helen, Oliver, 
and Little Dick all stopped eating and 
looked at one another and then looked 
at Uncle Dick and Aunt Emma. When 
Aunt Emma smiled, they smiled, too. 
Everybody seemed happy _ because 
Uncle Dick, who had just come from 
Blakesburg, had found a way to sell the 
farm. Everybody was happy but me. 
I was sorry Uncle Dick was going to 
sell the farm. 

“This farm is just as good as sold!” 
Uncle Dick talked on. “I’ve got a real 
estate man, my old friend, Melvin 
Spencer, coming here tomorrow to look 
the place over. He’s goin’ to sell it for 
me.” 

“I'd like to get enough for it to make 
a big payment on a fine house in Blakes- 
burg,” Aunt Emma said. “I’ve got the 
one picked out I want. It’s the beautiful 
Coswell house. I understand it’s up for 
sale now and no one’s livin’ in it!” 

“Gee, that will be wonderful,” Cousin 
Olive said. “Right on the street and not 
any mud. We wouldn't have to wear 
galoshes all winter if we lived there!” 

“Tl say it will be wonderful,” Helen 
said, with a smile. “Daddy, I hope Mr. 
Spencer can sell this place.” 

I wanted to tell Aunt Emma the rea- 
son why no one was living in the Cos- 
well house. Every time Big River rose 
to flood stage, the water got on the first 
floor in the house and this was the rea- 
son the Coswells had built a house on 
higher ground outside Blakesburg and 
had moved to it. And this was the rea- 
son why they couldn't keep a renter any 
longer than it took Big River to rise to 


By JESSE STUART 


flood stage, which had happened as 
many as three times in one year. But 
this wasn’t my business, so I didn’t say 
anything. 

“Mel Spencer will come here to look 
this farm over,” Uncle Dick said, puff- 
ing his cigar until-he’d almost filled the 
dining room with smoke. “Then, he'll 
put an ad in the Blakesburg Gazette.” 

“What will we do about the cows, 
horses, hogs, honeybees, hay in the 
barnlofts and in the stacks, and carn in 
the bins?” Cousin Oliver asked. 

“Sell them, too,” Uncle Dick said. 
“When we sell, let’s sell everything we 
have but our house plunder.” 

It was 10 o'clock the next day before 
Melvin Spencer came. Since he couldn't 
drive his car all the way to Uncle Dick’s 
farm, he rode the mail truck to Red Hot. 
Red Hot is just a store and post office 
on the Tiber River. And at Red Hot, 
Uncle Dick met him with an extra horse 
and empty saddle. So Melvin Spencer 
came riding up with Uncle Dick. And 
I'll never forget the first words he said 
when he climbed from the saddle and 
bounded onto the ground. 

“It’s a great experience, Richard, to 
be in the saddle again,” he said. “All 
of this reminds me of another day and 
time.” 

Oliver, Little Dick, and I followed 
Melvin Spencer and Uncle Dick as they 
started walking toward the Tiber bot- 
toms. 

“How many acres in this farm, Rich- 
ard?” Melvin Spencer asked. 

“The deed calls for 300, more or 
less,” Uncle Dick said. 

“How many acres of bottom?” he 
asked Uncle Dick. 

“Td say about 65,” Uncle Dick re- 
plied. 

We walked down the jolt wagon road 
where my cousins and I had ridden 
Nell and Jerry to and from the field. 

“What kind of land is this?” Melvin 
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Spencer asked. He had to look up to see 
the bright heads of cane. 

“It’s limestone land,” Uncle Dick 
bragged. “Never had to use fertilizer. 
My people have farmed these bottoms 
over a hundred years.” 

Then Uncle Dick showed Melvin 
Spencer the corn we had laid by. It was 
August and the corn was maturing. 
Melvin Spencer looked at the big corn- 
field. He was very silent. We walked on 
to the five acres of tobacco where the 
broad leaves crossed the balks and a 
man couldn’t walk through. Then we 
walked down to the river. 

“My farm comes to this river,” Uncle 
Dick said. “I’ve often thought the dif- 
ference it would be if we had a bridge 
across this river and I could reach the 
Tiber road and go east to Blakesburg 

(Continued on page 27) 


Reprinted by permission from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Copyright, 1954, by Pro- 
gressive-Farmer Co. 
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$1000 Scholarship Award.to the college of your choice 
plus free, expense-paid tour of Washington, D.C.! 
54 state and national prizes! Awards in each community! 


OPEN TO ALL HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


STUDENT CONTEST 


sponsored by THE UNITED STATES JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
in association with THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Here’s real opportunity! 


DESCRIBE WHAT “TRUE SECURITY” MEANS TO YOU 


An expression of your faith in America and its future may 
win you valuable awards. Ask your teachers for details. 





WHAT.YOU DO: Write a script titled “My True Security — 
The American Way” in 350 to 600 words. Show how the 
real freedoms that make America great—such qualities as 
self-reliance and initiative; such bulwarks as your family, 
religion, school, community — combine to give you True 


Security. 


YOUR CHANCE TO BE HEARD: Read your script to a com- 
mittee of leaders in your community. Convince them your 
point of view will make the future brighter for all of us. 
They will be the judges as you present your case! 


WHAT YOU CAN WIN: The winners in every community get 
special awards. In addition, they become eligible for their 
state contests—and may win all-expense trips to Washington 
to see our government in action. In addition, the state winners 
become eligible for the national awards—one $1000 and two 
$500 scholarships to be used toward their college education. 


HOW TO ENTER: Your school has probably announced the 
True Security Student Contest. If not, phone or write the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in your community for rules 
and details. (If there is no Junior Chamber of Commerce 
serving, your community, write the national offices: U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Boulder Park; Box 7, Tulsa 
2, Oklahoma. ) 





NOTE TO EDUCATORS: 


This Student Contest provides valuable incentives for a 
stimulating class project. It is especially effective for 
English, Civics and History courses, and helps train stu- 
dents in research, writing, and public speaking. It is listed 
on the approved programs of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Your local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce will gladly help you fit the contest to your pres- 
ent program. Call them, or write U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Boulder Park; Box 7, Tulsa 2, Oklahoma. 








OUR REASONS FOR PARTICIPATING 
Mutual Benefit Life is proud to be associated with the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in the My True Security 
program. We believe tomorrow’s True Security depends 
on today’s youth. Their thoughts and hopes deserve wider 
recognition by today’s leaders. This contest is their sound- 
ing board. We hope its awards will encourage their active 
interest in further education and better government. 

H. BRUCE PALMER 


PRESIDENT 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE Ferre secon 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + NEWARK, NEW JERSE 
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VER look through the “do-it- 

yourself” section of a bookstore? 
The things you can learn to do with 
a little reading and research seem 
endless. Like the dictionary, they go 
from A to Z. 

But what about those 
“how to's” in the social sphere? If 
your dating life is confusing you, 
don’t be discouraged. Sometimes a 
few helpful hints can get you started 
on “how to” untangle the knots. 


unknown 


Q. How can you tell a boy you like, 
without hurting his feelings, that you 
don’t want to “go steady” with him? 
I want to keep dating Jack, but I want 
to be free to accept dates with other 
boys, too 


A. How wonderful it would be if no 
boy ever liked a girl any more or any 
less than she liked him! But no amount 
of wishing can bring this happy change 
and so occasionally you're faced with 
a nice, but too-attentive, boy friend. 

You've been dating Jack for some 
time now and you do like hirn, but 
although he dances well, you don’t want 
to go-to every dance with him. He’s 
fun to talk to but you'd like to exchange 
conversation with other boys, too. When 
Jack brings up the subject of becoming 
a steady twosome, state your case clear- 
ly and firmly—that you object to the 
custom of “going steady,” not to Jack 
as a person. Say, “I think that we're 
too young to date only one person.” 
Or, “If I thought “going steady’ were 
a good idea, I'd ‘go steady’ with you. 
I’m afraid we'd end up in a dating rut, 
Jack, and we’d get tired of one another.” 

Jack won't be so upset if he sees that 
you really like him and aren't finding 
fault with him. He'll still be able to 
date you often, yet neither of you will 
feel you have to date the other. Don’t 
“go steady” to avoid hurting his feel- 
ings. If you do, you'll probably hurt 
realize that you 
such a commit- 


him more when you 
shouldn't have made 
ment and call the whole thing off. If 
you do this, you'll probably stop dating 
altogether, and a good friendship will 
be in smithereens. 


Q. I asked a girl in my class to go 
in three weeks. She 


to our club dance 


Loy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


said that she didn’t know if she could 
go, but she'd let me know in a week 
or so. What's up when girls do this? 
Am I getting the run-around? 


A. “She didn’t say yes—she didn’t 
say no,” go the words of an old song. 
Meg seems to be this kind of “maybe” 
girl who likes to keep people up in 
the air. Unless she told you why she 
couldn't give you a definite answer, it 
seems as though Meg is using your in- 
vitation as an insurance policy. If the 
boy she hopes will ask her doesn’t call 
during the next week, then she knows 
she can go to the dance anyway—with 
you. But by keeping you on the string 
for a week, she’s being rude and unfair. 

Most girls do have an understanding 
with their parents that they'll consult 
them before they accept a date. If a 
girl you ask for a date tells you she'd 
love to go but that she has to check 
with her folks first, don’t suspect that 
youre getting the run-around—as long 
as she gives you a definite answer 
within a day or two. Otherwise, if she 
acts like Meg, better look for a girl who 
knows that the basis of her social life 
should be her own good manners. 


Q. I’ve noticed other girls looking at 
the boy I'm “going steady” with, as if 
they didn't know he was taken. How 
can I keep Jerry and make the girls 
stop paying attention to him? 


A. “Hands off. Private property. Jerry 
belongs to me!” Look again. Is this the 
way relationships are meant to be? Do 
you own another because he 
likes you best? 

You can’t shut Jerry off from the 
female population just because you're 
“going steady” with him. If Jerry never 
spoke to the other girls in the class, 
never smiled at -them, and _ looked 
through them as if they were empty 
air, people would think of Jerry as a 
self-centered person. Is this the way 
you want him to appear to others? Of 
course not! So don't ask Jerry to as- 
sume this unpleasant role. 

When you like someone a lot, it’s 
natural to want his exclusive attention. 
But while it’s natural, it’s dangerous. 
Unless you're careful, it’s likely that 
your own attitude, rather than the 
other girls’ attention, will make Jerry 
break things off. If you become posses- 
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A Scholastic Magazines cartoon 
“For goodness sake, Scott, 
tan‘’t you do anything right?” 


sive and jealous and let Jerry think 
you don’t trust him to talk to other 
girls, you may send him scooting off 
in a hurry. He may feel trapped and 
suffocated in your relationship and long 
for the freedom of being his own_boss. 

The best way to keep Jerry interested 
in you is to relax and continue to be the 
same understanding and likable person 
he picked to be his best girl. 


Q. There are lots of things to do on 
dates where I live, but all of them cost 
money. I have a very small allowance 
so I can't afford to date as often as I'd 
like. How can I date more? 


A. Substitute friends, who don’t cost 
a cent, for expensive entertainment. 
With a few of your friends, and the 
advice and consent of your parents, 
plan a small roller-skating party (with 
cocoa and cookies at your home after- 
wards), a corn-popping party, a record 
dance, a TV party, or a “let’s learn to 
play bridge (or canasta) party” with 
a parent acting as chief instructor. 
Snacks will require a small amount of 
money which you bovs can split among 
you. Even a supper’ party needn't cost 
much if each gir! brings one course and 
the boys buy soft drinks. 

For those dates which do pry open 
the wallet, you might find a job that 
takes up only a few hours after school 
or Saturday mornings. Being a st6ckboy 
in a store, an attendant in a service 
station, or even a baby sitter can be 
fun as well as profitable. 
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and west to Darter City. But we don't | 
have a bridge and until we go down 
the river seven. miles to Red Hot where 
we can cross to the Tiber road, we'll 
always be in the mud. I’ve heard all my 
life from year to year the county would 
build a bridge. My father heard the 
same story in his lifetime.” 

“You are shut in here,” Melvin Spen- 
cer agreed as he looked beyond the 
Tiber River at the road. 

“Now, we'll go to the house and get 
some dinner,” Uncle Dick said. “Then 
I'll take you up on the hill this after- 
noon and show you my timber and the 
rest of the farm.” 

When we reached the big house, 
Melvin Spencer stopped for a minute 
and looked at the house and yard. 

“You know, when I sell a piece of 
property, I want to look it over,” he 
told Uncle Dick. “I want to know all 
about it. How old is this house?” 

“The date was cut on the chimney,” 
Uncle Dick said. 

Melvin Spencer looked over the bjg* 
squat log house with the plank door, 
big stone steps, small windows, the | 






































moss-covered roof. Then we went inside | 
and he started looking. That was, until 
Uncle Dick introduced him to Aunt 
Emma and Aunt Emma introduced him 
to a table that made him stand and look 
some more. 
“I've never seen anything like this 
since I was a boy,” Melvin Spencer 















said, showing more interest in the table | 
than he had the farm. 

“All of this came from our farm here,” 
Uncle Dick said. 

I never saw a man eat like Melvin 
Spencer. He ate like I did when I first 
came to Uncle Dick’s and Aunt Emma’s 
each spring when schoo] was over. He 
tried to eat something of everything on 
the table, but he couldn’t get around to 
it all. 

“If I could sell this farm like you can 
prepare a meal, I'd get a whopping big | 
price for it,” he said with a chuckle as 
he looked at Aunt Emma. 

“I hope you can,” Aunt Emma said. 


How to take the chill 
“We're too far back here. Our children | 


have to wade the winter mud to school. | out of ‘e| Fa | nig ht el by Arrow 


And we'don't have electricity. We don’t 
have the things that city people have. | 
rE I think every country woman wants | This man has discovered the secret of being perfectly dressed 
them. 

Melvin Spencer didn’t listen to all 

































even at a sport rally: he insists on the Arrow label. He is wear- 
Senik- Meet Sab” Uh. eink tien Yee ing a strikingly handsome Arrow sweater vest —of a won- 
eating. And long before he had finished, drously soft and warm 100% lambswool. $7.95. His perfectly 
Uncle Dick pulled a cigar from his in- fitting University Foulard shirt also bears the proud Arrow 
label. $5.95. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 










side coat pocket, struck a match under | 
the table, lit it, and blew a big cloud | 


of smoke toward the ceiling in evident | ‘ : 
enjoyment. =A RROW first in fashion 
He looked at Aunt Emma and smiled. 











by Charles Heyda, Griffith High School, Griffith, Indiana 


Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic M - 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 


. One of Columbus’ ships. 


English explorer who sought to colo- 


Men of Destiny 


* Starred words refer to famous explorers 


nize the New World, __-.__ Walter Partly opened. 


Raleigh. 
Novel, A Tale 


Prohibit 


i 
SO GO “ICO 


. The House 


Committee 


Modern Language Association (abbr.). 


. Tap loudly 


Queen during England’s famous “age 


of exploratiqn.” 


You catch butterflies with this. 


. Cylindrical glass container. 
He sang “April Love” (first name). 


Homonym for two 
The Cotton State 
Rear Admiral Richard Byrd was fa- . Not good. 
mous for exploring . regions. 
Either, or; neither, i 
Northern constellation representing 
the lyre of Orpheus 

Lincoln’s youngest son. 


Hurried. 


abbr.). 6. Child. 


sippi Valley. 


and Means i 
Petroieum. 


to bo bo 
co ee) a) 


Islet in a river 


Detachment (abbr.). 


Precipitation. 
Movie, The 


President of South Korea. 
Associate of the Royal Academy 


(abbr. ) 
lrick or 


Head of Moslem sect, __.-_. Khan. 


. Carat (abbr.). 


Manufacturer of honey 
3. Violent group of people. 
“To be not to be.’ 


. Chinese export. 
52. Obtained 


He encouraged Portuguese explora- 
tion in the fifteenth century, Prince 
the Navigator. 

Discoverer of Newfoundland, John 


° 


oe) 
to 


Man and the Sea. 
world. 


Ow ww 


eo) 


water. 
A person's self. 
3. Rip. 


the Lighthouse 


) In 1778, Capt. James Cook discovered 
His book described his famous trip to , the Hawaiian —__ 
the Orient {first name). 3. To ee in the bud. 


Device for catching animals. 


ui 8. Chromium (chemical symbol). 

Two Cities ** 9. First explorer to reach South Pole, 
_____.__._ Amundsen. 

2. Leif Ericson was a 
Horror movie, The — 


. Child’s plaything. 
Mt. Ararat is located in this famous 
region of the Middle East. 
Frenchman who explored the 


. TV comedian, Steve —_— 
Substance that covers about 
thirds of the Earth’s surface. 


He colonized Greenland, Eric the 
First Englishman to sail around the 


First explorer to reach the North Pole. 
' for art’s sake. 

Mineral-bearing rock. 

Barrier built to hold back the flow of 


. Julius Caesar wore this garment. 
Inventor of bifocal glasses and the 
lightning rod (nickname). 

. A woman’s short haircut. 

51. Tellurium (chemical symbol). 
Novel by Virginia Woolf, — 


(Continued from preceding page) 

“The old place is as good as sold this 
time, Mother,” Uncle Dick said with a 
wink. “You're a-goin’ to be out of the 
mud. We'll let some other woman slave 
around here and wear galoshes all win- 
ter. We'll be on the bright, clean streets 
wearin’ well shined shoes—every blessed 
one of us. We'll have an electric washer, 
a radio where we won't have to have 
the batteries charged, a bathroom, and 
an electric stove. No more of this stove- 
wood choppin’ for the boys and me.” 

When Uncle Dick said these words, 
Olive and Helen looked at Aunt Emma 
and smiled. I looked at Oliver and Little 
Dick and they were grinning. But Mel- 
vin Spencer never looked up from his 
plate. 

When we got up from the table, 
Melvin Spencer thanked Aunt Emma, 
Cousin Olive, and Helen, for the “best 
dinner” he’d had since he was a young 
man. Then he asked Aunt Emma for a 
picture of the house. Aunt Emma sént 
Helen ‘to get it. 

“If you can, just sell this place for 

us,” Aunt Emma said. 
* “Tll do my best,” he promised her. 
“But, as you ought to know, it will be 
a hard place to sell, located way back 
here in the head of nowhere and with- 
out a road.” 

“Are you a-goin’ to put a picture of 
this old house in the paper?” Uncle 
Dick asked as Helen came running with 
the picture. 

“I might,” he told Uncle Dick. “I 
never say much in an ad since I have 
to make my words count. A picture 
means a sale sometimes. Of course, this 
expense will come from the sale of the 
property.” 

Melvin Spencer said good-bye to 
Aunt Emma, Olive, and Helen. Little 
Dick, Oliver, and I followed him and 
Uncle Dick out of the house and up the 
hill where the yellow poplars and the 
pines grew. 

“Why hasn't this timber been cut 
long ago?” Melvin Spencer asked, look- 
ing up at their tops. 

“Not any way to haul it out,” Uncle 
Dick told him. 

“That’s right,” Melvin Spencer said. 
“Td forgot about the road. If a body 
doesn’t have a road to his farm, Rich- 
ard, he’s not got much of a place.” 

“These old trees get hollow and blow 
down in storms,” Uncle Dick said. 
“They're dangerous in wind and storms. 
This timber should have been cut a long 
time ago.” 

“Yes, it should have been,” Melvin 
Spencer agreed as he stopped and put 
his hands on the bark of a yellow pop- 
lar. “We used to have trees like this in 
Pike County. But not any more.” 

While we walked under the beech 
grove, we came upon a drove of slender, 
lean bacon hogs eating beechnuts. 








“Old skinny bacon hogs,” Uncle Dick 
said as they “They 
feed from the mast of the beeches and 
oaks, sawbrier, greenbrier and pine tree 


scurried past us 


roots, mulberries, persimmons, and paw 
paws.” 

When we climbed to the top of a 
hill, the land slanted In all directions 

“Show me from here what you own, 
Melvin Spencer said. 

“It’s very easy, Mel,” Uncle Dick 
said. “The stream on the right of us and 
the one on the left are left and right 
forks at Wolfe Creek. They are bound 
iry lines. I own all the land between 
them. And all the bottom land you see 
down there from where left and right 
forks make Wolfe Creek to the big bend 
in the Tiber. I own down where the 
Tiber flows against the white limestone 
cliffs.” 

“You're fenced in by natural bound- 
aries,” Melvin Spencer said. “They're 
almost impossible to cross. This place 
will be hard to sell, Richard.” 

Then we back down the hill 
and Melvin and Uncle Dick climbed 
into the saddles and were off down the 
little road toward Red Hot. 
Their horses went away at a gallop be- 
cause Melvin Spencer had to catch the 
mail truck and he was already ‘behind 
SC hedule. 

On Saturday, Uncle Dick 
Red Hot to get the paper. Since Uncle 
Dick didn’t read very well, he asked me 
to read what Melvin Spencer had said 
about his house. When I opened the 
paper and turned to the picture of the 
house, everybody gathered around. 

“Think of a picture of this old house 
in the paper,” Aunt Emma said. 

“But there are other 
houses for sale in the paper,” Uncle 
Dick told her. “That’s not anything to 
crow about.” 

“But it’s the best looking of the four,” 
Cousin Olive said. 

“It does look better than I thought it 
would,” Aunt Emma sighed. 

“Look, columns all the 


went 


narrow 


pictures of 


here’s two 


way down the page,” I said. “The other 


four places advertised here have only 
a paragraph about them.” 


“Read it,” Uncle Dick said. “I'd like 


to know what Mel said about this place. 
Something good, I hope.” So I read this 
aloud: 

Yesterday, I had a unique experience 
when I visited the farm of Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Stone, which they have asked 
me to sell. I cannot write an ad about 
this farm. I must tell you about it. 

I went up a winding road on horse- 
back. Hazelnut bushes, with clusters.of 
green hazelnuts bending their slender 
stems, swished across my face. Paw- 
paws, heavy with green clusters of fruit, 
grew along this road. Persimmons with 
bending boughs covered one slope be- 

(Continued on page 31) 


rode to | 














Sylvania’s tiny, powerful zirconium-filled M-25 did this lighting job 


Sylvania BLUE DOT light 
is always right in step! 


Timing is the key to a smartly executed 
| dance step. Timing is also the key to a 
| crisp, clear flash picture. 
| That’s why more people insist on 
Sylvania Blue Dots, the flashbulb that 
always gives the exact amount of light 
at precisely the instant it’s wanted. 

Famous Sylvania dependability is 
the result of the highest standards of 
manufacture, testing and inspection. 
Over 90% foil dispersion within each 
Blue Dot Flashbulb gives you un- 
matched light uniformity and reach. 
The quick-break filamient, pioneered by 
Sylvania, peaks precisely each time. 
Three rigid tests are given all bulbs 





during production. One test actually 
puts each bulb through an electronic 
“glow” trial run. 
100% final inspection is given every 
bulb before leaving the factory. And the 
Blue Dot itself is your personal fresh- 
ness check each time you use the bulb 
Next time, flash the fun with depend- 
able Blue Dots. Sylvania offers you the 
only complete line of flashbulbs 





SYLVANIA outsells all other brands of flashbulbs! 


Sylvania Light Products, Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc 


1740 Broadway, New York 19. N.Y 





VEN BEFORE I was born (Decem- 

ber 27, 1936), my father decided I 
would be a boy and that I would play 
football. Dad had played three years 
of football in high school, but had 
never been big enough to play on the 
varsity. But he loved the game and 
knew as much about it as anyone I 
have ever known. 

When I was five years old, Dad 
bought me my first ball. He taught me 
how to throw at a moving target and 
for hours we would practice together. 
Dad coached a playground team and I 
always played quarterback. He taught 
me how to throw on the run, punt, and 
call signals. 

I entered Santa Monica (Calif.) 
High School in 1952 and played light- 
weight football my first year. That sea- 
son I threw 14 touchdown passes for a 
new lightweight record. After the light- 
weight season ended, I worked out with 
the varsity for the remainder of the 
schedule. 

The fabulous Ronnie Knox was quar- 
terbacking the varsity at the time and 
he helped me a lot with my passing, 
ball-handling, and signal calling. Jim 
Sutherland (now head coach at Wash- 
ington State) was the varsity coach 
then, and he proved a great help to 
me in my sophomore year. 

In my junior year, I shared the quar- 
terback duties with another great ath- 
lete, Jack Douglas, who went on to star 
at Stanford. We repeated as Southern 
California champions and I received 
All-League honors, while Douglas made 
Scholastic Magazines’ All - American 
team. 

The next year I was the regular 
quarterback. We advanced to the semi- 
finals of the Southern California play- 


By LEE GROSSCUP 


All-American Quarterback, 
University of Utah 


offs before losing to Glendale Hoover. I 
had a good year, setting several school 
passing records. I completed 135 out 
of 249 passes for 1,949 yards, and also 
gained 312 yards per game. 

Scholastic Magazines must have been 
impressed with these marks because 
they named me on their All-American. 
I thus became the fourth Santa Monica 
quarterback in five years to make All- 
American! 

In 1955, I entered the University of 
Washington, hoping once again to play 
under my former high school coach, 
Jim Sutherland, who was now an assist- 
ant there. My freshman season was a 
washout. We played just three games, 
two of them in snow blizzards. 

The one “sunny” game we played 
was against Idaho, and I “celebrated” 
by completing 11 of 14 passes for 254 
yards—a new single game record for a 
Washington freshman. 

That year a “storm” tore the ath- 
letic department apart, and I decided 
to pull up stakes. I went home to at- 
tend Santa Monica Junior College for a 
year. Under Coach Jim Powers, I ran 
into an injury jinx which kept me out 
of five of the ten games we played. 

My best game was against Ventura 
Junior College when I completed 23 of 
31 passes for 423 yards and seven 
touchdowns. But the officials also had a 
good night, calling back five of my 
seven td tosses! E 

At the end of the year, I had a visit 
from the University of Utah's assistant 
coach, Pete Carlston. He “sold” me on 
Coach Jack Curtice’s football program 
at Utah. I visited the campus in Janu- 
ary and decided to enroll for the spring 
quarter, which began in April. 

Any success I have had at Utah can 


be traced directly to Jack Curtice and 
his staff. Coach Curtice’s offense is 


“tailor-made” for a passing quarterback 


and I love to pass more than anything. 

Thanks to his “passing-thoughts,” I 
had a real good year in 1957. I set a 
new college passing record by complet- 
ing 94 of 136 tosses for a .686 average, 
and led the nation’s passers in total 
yardage gained with 1,398 yards. I 
finished third in completions and sixth 
in total offense. I also led the country 
in the important department of non- 
interceptions, having only two passes 
intercepted all season. 

Possibly my finest game was against 
Army when I threw for 316 yards. 
(Editor’s Note: After the game, Army’s 
famous coach, Earl Blaik, said: “Lee 
Grosscup is the best passer in college 
football today. I believe he’s even 
better than the famed Sid Luckman. 
He has a better, stronger, and more 
accurate arm. In fact, I think Lee could 
make any pro ten in the land. He 
seems to be able to hit his receiver 
anywhere on the field.”) 

I also had a field day against Colo- 
rado State, when I completed 12 of 13 
passes in one of the worst snow storms 
a Utah team ever played in. 

I began college as a journalism major. 
But after a year I decided I could 
broaden myself if I switched to English. 
I wanted to try phases of writing other 
than journalistic. I'm presently taking 
two creative courses whose emphasis is 
on short story writing. My ambition is 
to play pro football and then become a 
writer. 

Other than playing football, I enjoy 
volleyball, pole vaulting (my _ best 
height is 12 ft. 6 in.), handball, surfing, 
and basketball. For quiet activities, I 
like chess, cards, and listening to music. 
My father and I own over 200 LP rec- 
ord albums. I took a class in music 
appreciation last quarter and received 
an A. 

I have played chess since I was 
seven. I think it’s an excellent game for 
quarterbacks because you have to de- 
termine weaknesses in the opponent's 
defense and then concentrate your 
forces against the weakness. It’s the 
same as calling signals in football: You 
have to find the defense’s weakness 
and then “burn ’em.” 

My other “favorites” line up as fol- 
lows: movies—Marlon Brando, Bert 
Lancaster, and Joanne Woodward; 
singer —Frank Sinatra; and — band- 
Tommy Dorsey. 

My mother, Marietta, is a florist in 
Santa Monica. She’s glad I’m attending 
college on a football scholarship and is 
always, in her own way, finding ways 
to help me. In my opinion (and of 
course I’m quite prejudiced) Mom is 
the best cook in the world. Dad is a 
postal foreman at Santa Monica. 














This Farm for Sale 


(Continued from page 29) 


low the road. Here is wild fruit and 
nuts of Nature’s cultivation for the one 
who possesses land like this. Not any 
work but just to go and gather the 
fruit. How many of you city dwellers 
would love this? 

“What about him a-mentionin’ the 
persimmons, pawpaws, and hazelnuts!” 
Uncle Dick broke in. “I'd never have 
thought of them. They're common 
things!” 

When we put the horses in the big 
barn, Mr. Stone, his two sons, his 
nephew, and I walked down into his 
Tiber bottom. farmland. And like the 
soil along the Nile River, this over- 
flowed land, rich with limestone, never 
has to be fertilized. I saw cane as high 
as a giraffe, and as dark-green as the 
waves of the Atlantic, growing in long, 
straight rows with brown clusters of 
seed that looked to be up against the 
blue of the sky. I never have seen such 
dark clouds of corn grow out of the 
earth. Five acres of tobacco, with leaves 
as broad as a mountaineer’s shoulders. 
Pleasant meadows with giant hay- 
stacks here and there. It is a land rich 
with fertility and abundant with crops 

“That sounds wonderful,” Aunt Em 
ma said, smiling 

The peaceful Tiber River, flowing 
dreamily down the valley, is a boundary 
to his farm. Here one can see to the 
hottoms of the deep holes, the water is 
so clear and blue. One can catch fish 
from the river for his next meal. Elder 
bushes, where they gather the berries 
to make the finest jelly in the world, 
grow along this riverbank as thick as 
ragweeds. The Stones have farmed this 
land for four generations, have lived in 
the same house, have gathered elder 
berries for their jelly along the Tiber 
riverbanks, and fished in its sky-blue 
waters that long—and yet they will sell 
this land. 

“Just a minute, Shan,” Uncle Dick 
said as he got up from his chair. “Stop 
just a minute.” 


U NCLE DICK pulled a handkerchief 
from his pocket and wiped the sweat 
from his forehead. His face seemed a 
bit flushed. He walked a little circle 
around the living room and then sat 
back down in his chair. But the sweat 
broke out on his face again when I 
started reading. 

The proof of what a farm produces is 
at the farm table. I wish that whoever 
reads what I have written here could 
have seen the table prepared by Mrs. 
Stone and her two daughters. Hot fluffy 
biscuits with light-brown tops, brown- 
crusted cornbread, buttermilk, sweet 

















“Game-winning confidence 
starts in the locker room” 




















Says Hugh McElhenny 












































“You can’t crack pro football with- 
out complete confidence in yourself. 
And for me, confidence begins with 
the kind of equipment I’m using 







“Take my helmet... Wilson uses a 
new plastic called Etholite—the first 
plastic developed just for football 
helmets. Light as a pennant, but 
plenty tough and shock resistant. 







“T like the way Wilson makes foot- 
balls, too. They’re tops for size con- 
trol and shape retention. In bad 
weather that ‘grippy’ feel gives 
you surer ball handling . .. and 
that spells real confidence. 








‘‘And these Wilson Riteweight 
Shoes! Comfortable as_ sneakers, 
really light, really flexible.” 






The same Wilson men who design 
and make Hugh McElhenny’s foot- 
ball equipment see to it that Wil- 
son’s line for you meets the same 
high standards for comfort, for 
quality and for long, rugged wear. 
So make sure your next helmet, 
football or shoes are designed to 
give you confidence. Make sure 
they carry the Wilson name. 
Available wherever quality 
football equipment is sold. 












Hugh McElhenny, star back of 
San Francisco 49’ers, is a mem- 
ber of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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milk (cooled to the temperature of water 
in a freestone well), wild grape jelly, 
wild crabapple jelly, mast-fed lean 
bacon that melted in my mouth, fresh 
apple pie, wild blackberry cobbler, 
honey-colored sorghum from the lime- 
stone bottoms of the Tiber, and wild 
honey from the bee hives. 

“Oh, no one ever said that about a 
meal I cooked before,” Aunt Emma 
broke in. 

“Just a minute, Shan,” Uncle Dick 
said as he got up from his chair with 


aa ptey - 


his handkerchief in his hand again. 

This time Uncle Dick went a bit 
faster as he circled the living room. He 
wiped sweat from his face as he walked. 
He had a worried look on his face. I 
read on— 

Their house, eight rooms and two 
halls, two porches, would be a show- 
place if close to some of our modern 
cities. The house itself would be worth 
the price I will later quote you on this 
farm. Giant yellow poplar logs with 20- 
to 30-inch facings, hewed smoothly with 


fARLY SUCCESS £ Nave mad at Uta Can 








BELL SYSTEM CITED FOR DEFENSE WORK 


In June of this year, the Bell Telephone System was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Citation of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States. Here are some of the Bell 
System, defense projects that earned this award—the first 
ever given to an industrial organization. 





“WHITE ALICE”—That’s the code name 
for a military communications system 
that we built in the far northern reaches 
of Alaska. It operates in even the worst 
kind of weather, and uses a new method 
of radio transmission. 








NIKE MISSILES—We were asked to de- 
velop the guidance systems for these 
powerful missiles, assigned to guard key 
American cities. Bell scientists also de- 
signed guidance systems for the long- 
range Thor and Titan missiles. 





THE DEW LINE—We designed and built 
the Distant Early Warning radar line, 
which stretches for some 3000 miles 
across the top of the North American 
continent. Bulb-like domes protect the 
radar screens from the Arctic weather. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS — For nearly te 

years the Bell System has been develop- 
ing and testing various kinds of.atomic 
weapons for the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force. These are the “pay load” in 
many of today’s bombers and missiles. 


Our job is serving you, your community, and the nation... both 
with contributions to our national defense ...and with telephone 
service that you can enjoy every day. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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postat foreman at Santa Monica. 





broadaxes by the mighty hands of Stone 
pioneers, make the sturdy walls in this 
termiteproof house. Two planks make 
the broad doors in this house that is 
106 years old. This beautiful home of 
pioneer architecture is without modern 
conveniences, but since a powerline 
will be constructed up the Tiber River 
early next spring, a few modern con- 
veniences will be possible. 

“I didn’t know that!” Aunt Emma 
was excited. “I guess it’s talk like about 
the bridge across the Tiber. 

After lunch I climbed a high hill to 
look at the remainder of this farm. 1 
walked through a valley of virgin trees 
where there were yellow poplars and 
pine 60 feet to the first limb. Beech 
trees with tops big enough to shade 25 
head of cattle and the beechnuts 
streaming down like golden coins 
among the pale, thin leaves to be gath- 
ered by the bacon hogs running wild. A 
farm with wild game and fowl and a 
river bountiful with fish! And yet, this 
farm is for sale! 


| DICK walked over beside 
his chair. He looked like he was going 
to fall over. 

Go see for yourself roads not ex- 
ploited by the county or state, where 
the horse’s shoe makes music on the 
clay, where apple orchards with fruit 
are bending down, and barns and bins 
are full; go see a way of life, a richness 
that made America 
great, that put solid foundation stones 
under America! This beautiful farm, 50 
head of livestock, honeybees, crops, old 
and new, and home for only $22,500! 

“Oh!” Aunt Emma _ screamed, I 
thought she was going to faint. “Oh, 
he’s killed it with that price. It’s un- 
heard of, Richard! You couldn't get 
$6,000 for it!” 

Uncle Dick had never sat back down. 
“What’s the matter, Pa?” Oliver asked. 

“I didn’t know I had so much,” Uncle 
Dick said. “I’m a rich man and didn’t 
know it. I’m not selling this farm!” 

“Don’t worry, Richard,” Aunt Emma 
said, “you won't sell it at that price!” 

I never saw such disappointed looks 
as there were on my cousin’s faces. 

“But what will you do with Mr. 
Spencer?” Aunt Emma asked. “You’ve 
put the farm in his hands to sell.” 

“Pay him for his day and what he 
put in the paper,” Uncle Dick told her. 
“I know we're not goin’ to sell now, for 
it takes two to sign the deed. I'll be 
willing to pay Mel Spencer a little extra 
because he showed me what we have.” 

Then, I laid the paper down and 
walked quietly from the room, Evening 
was coming on. I walked toward the 
meadows. I wanted to share the beauty 
of this farm with Melvin Spencer. I was 
never so happy. 


















Stocking Savers 


UDDENLY, girls who have managed 

with one pair of nylons for dress 
and lots of socks for every day are try- 
ing new styles—stretch-tights in bright 
colors, filmy sheers in palest pastels, 
heavy-knit knee highs, over-the-knee 
stockings with built-in garters, and 
seamless styles. Most stockings are frag- 
ile, and all hosiery will soil. This means 
extra care for your stocking wardrobe. 
Let’s see what you should do to get 
the most mileage from your hose. 

First of all, always wash socks and 
stockings after each wearing. Perspira- 
tion rots fabric, causes nylon to stretch, 
and is bad for your feet. 


Sports and School Socks 


Heavy white wool or wool-and-nylon 


socks will look better longer if you turn 
them inside out to wash them. Use luke- 
warm water, mild suds, and a thorough 
rinsing to keep them white. Roll them 
in a turkish towel, then hang or spread 
them flat to dry. White cotton socks 
may be put into a washing machine. 
Colored cotton socks and stretch-tights 
should be washed by hand separately, 


when new, to test for bleeding. 











Od Progress Week 


1958 


OCTOBER 12-18, 
Communities throughout the nation will 
observe Oil Progress Week to signalize 
the importance of petroleum in our every- 
day life—today and in the years to come. 
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ADVICE ON 


SKIN BLEMISHES 


FROM 


CLEARASIL PERSONALITY of the MONTH 


LINDA WADDELL, Popular Junior College Student from Belmont, Mass. 
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Meet popular Linda Waddell and 
some of her friends. Linda has a wide 
range of interests that keep her on the 
go... from tennis to skeet-shooting 
...serious piano study to rock ’n’ roll. 
Her favorite school activity is the 
Dramatic Club and she hopes to be 
come an actress. When you’re doing 
so many things, don’t let blemishes 
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awful blemishes can make you feel. I bought 
several products but I didn’t see any improve 
ment until I used Clearasil. With Clearasil my 
skin was soon as clear as ever.” 


Millions of young people have proved . . . 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 
‘STARVES’ PIMPLES 


Skin-Colored . . . hides pimples while it works! 
CLEARASIL can help you, too, gain clear skin 
and a more appealing personality. 


Why Clearasil Works Fast: CLEARASIL’s ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic 
action stops growth of bacteria that can cause 
pimples. And CLEARASIL ‘starves’ pimples, helps 
remove excess oil that ‘feeds’ pimples. 


Proved by Skin Specialists! |In tests on 
over 300 patients, 9 out of 10 cases were 
| cleared up or definitely improved while 
using CLEARASIL (lotion or tube). In 
Tube, 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting Lotion 
in handy squeeze-bottle, only $1.25 
(no fed. tax). Money- 
back guarantee. At 
all drug counters. 













hold you back 


Read what Linda did: ‘‘I was lucky to have a clear skin when I was a younger 
teen but just a few months ago my face broke out pretty badly. Now I know how 


98 Farnham Street, Belmont. Mass. 
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You, too, may have had skin 
problems and found Clearasi! 
helped end them. When you think of 
the wonderful relief that effective 
treatment can bring, you may want 
to help others. You can, by writing 
us a letter about your experience 
with Clearasil. Attach a recent 
photograph of yourself (a good 
close-up snapshot will do). You may 
be the next CLEARASIL PERSONALITY 
of the MONTH. Write: Clearasil, 
Dept. CY, 180 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply 
of CLEARASIL send name, address 
and 15¢ to Box 9-CL (for Tube) or 
Box 9-CN (for Lotion), Eastco, Inc., 
White Plains, N. Y. Expires 11/30/58. 
Largest-Selling Pimple Medication 
Because it Really Works 

































U. S. Schools 


(Continued from page 10) 


completion of grade 7, Soviet children 
are subjected to rigorous testing and 
screening. Those who show academic 
progress go on to regular secondary 
schools [for three more years] 
[Others] are directed into one of a 
number of factory schools, special 
vocational schools, semi-professional 
schools. 

“This centrally directed system | is 
organized and calculated -to achieve 
the maximum benefit for the regime’s 
economic and military programs.” 


Arthur Bestor, professor of history, Uni- 
versity of Illinois: 

“In the USSR, 40 times as many 
elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents are studying physics at any given 
time, as are studying the subject in the 
U.S. More than 18 times as many are 
studying chemistry. -Four times as 
many are enrolled in mathematics at the 
level of algebra or beyond. . . . Fifteen 
times as many are studying trigonom- 
etry .. . Eight times as many are en- 
rolled in foreign languages. 

“The Soviet figures also reveal how 
poorly our public schools have per- 
formed the task of bringing the funda- 





Medel 165 — 
luxury lightweight 


there’s a ‘59 


Harley-Davidson Lightweight 


that will put him on his own 


A Harley-Davidson Lightweight is more 
than just low-cost transportation. The 
Hummer and 165 more than solve any “‘get- 
ting there’ problem — work, school or play. 
Equaily important, they also teach any boy 
safety, responsibility and self-reliance . . . 
and that’s something both boy and parents 
appreciate. See your Harley-Davidson 
dealer and test ride one of these easy-to- 
own lightweights. One ride and you'll de- 


cide — it’s Harley-Davidson for '59 


Harley - Davidson 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Dept. SS Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me free literature on the 
] Hummer, [) Model 165. 


Nome.... 
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mental intellectual disciplines to ‘all 
the children of all the people... . 

“It is the job of the school to teach 
young men and women to think. It is 
the job of a democratic school to teach 
all young men and women to think. 

“The scientific and scholarly disci- 
plines, well-defined and efficiently or- 
ganized, constitute the foundations of 
mature intellectual effort. These foun- 
dations must be laid in the elementary 
and high schools. .. .” 


Philip Marson, master, English Depart- 
ment, Boston Latin School: 

“We must abolish shibboleths which 
have prevented progress. One of the 
most flagrant is that every child, re- 
gardless of ability or even desire, must 
be put through the educational mill at 
exactly the same rate of speed... . 

“The anti-intellectual atmosphere in 
our high schools and colleges—a logical 
reflection of adult attitudes in the com- 
munity—dictates that we must provide 
institutions, on both secondary and col- 
legiate levels, where gifted and stu- 
dious boys and girls will not feel out 
of place and rejected. 

“From my visits to British schools 
and my long association with Boston 
Latin School, I am positive that such 
an atmosphere . . . is both possible and 
practicable. The change simply 
means limiting enrollment to able and 
willing students in such schools, estab- 
lishing curricula and courses of study 
geared to such students, and instituting 
high standards of achievement.” 


Scientific Age Readjustment? 
Rear Admiral Hyman Rickover, Chief, 
Naval Reactors Branch, U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission: 

“In my constant search for compe- 
tent people to work in the nuclear 
power program I was inevitably driven 
to the conclusion that something is rad- 
ically wrong with our educational sys- 
fem... 

“For all children, the educational 
process must be one of collecting fac- 
tual knowledge to the limit of their 
absorptive capacity. . .. The poorer a 
child’s natural endowments, the more 
does he need to have his mind trained. 

“We should not have to support 
schools if we want no more than ‘ad- 
justment’ of children to life as it is. 
Children learn this . by the inci- 
dental training they receive from 
grown-ups around them. .. . To ac- 
quire knowledge, fact upon fact, takes 
time and effort. Nothing can really 
make it ‘fun.’ 

“If we try to spare our children men- 
tal effort and to protect them against 
disappointments or personal failures, 
we send them ill prepared into a com- 
petitive world. This is most dangerous 
for a democracy .. . 
curricula of 


Dutch 


“Compare the 











secondary schools with our own , 
The Dutch school day is 10 per cent 
longer than ours; the school week lasts 
6 days [and is] 20 per cent longer; the 
school year lasts 240 days [and is] 33 
per cent longer. The Dutch class peri- 
od is 50 minutes and the homework 
required is a minimum of four hours 
daily. Further, no subjects but aca- 
demic ones are taught, except gym, 
art, and music... 

“We are paying for neglect . . . To 
maintain scientific and _ technological 
leadership and the modicum of culture 
necessary in a civilized society, we 
must get to work . . . reorganizing our 
public schools so that they may [be] 

. . ‘adjusted’ to this scientific era in 
man’s history.” 


Business Week Magazine: 

“The U.S. educational system is not 
so bad as you might think if you lis- 
tened only to the critics who ‘have 
rushed to their typewriters since Rus- 
sia’s first sputnik went up. 

“It can, after all, claim credit for 
producing enough scientists and states- 
men and artists to give the United 
States a stable government and a 
standard of living that is the envy of 
the world. 


Howard G. Spalding, high school princi- 
pal, Mount Vernon, N. Y.: 

“In the 1956 class at Yale, which ad- 
mits public and private school gradu- 
ates in about equal numbers, 32 of the 
40 men elected to Phi Beta Kappa were 
public school graduates. Sixteen of 
the 17 top scientists who designed the 
successful Explorer rocket were gradu- 
ates of public high schools. . . . 

“Our need today is not for a change 
to the European system’ of class 
schools, which would close the door 
to higher education at the age of 10 or 
11 to all but a favored few . .. The 
bitter social cleavages and the lack of 
political stability which today threaten 
the very existence of France, and 
which hamper . . . democratic govern- 
ment in many other nations, are a di- 
rect result of the class education . . 
these nations have provided. 

“The localization of control of in- 
struction is a strong safeguard against 
the evils of ‘thought control.’ . . .” 


Failure of Soviet System 
Editorial in New York Times: 

“For Americans there is irony in 
Premier Khrushchev’s exposé of the 
Soviet Union’s educational troubles 
and his radical proposals for their elim- 
ination. 

“In this country in the past year, 
innumerable invidious comparisons 
have been drawn between the hard 


work demanded of Soviet high school 
students and the heavy science cur- 
riculum given them . 


. and the more 





relaxed and much less scientifically 
oriented atmosphere of our own high 
schools, [See last week’s Senior Scho- 
lastic news pages for details of story 
on “overhauling” of Soviet educational 
system.] 

“Now Premier Khrushchev informs 
us that Soviet high schools have 
achieved such poor results that he pro- 
poses in effect their abolition. . . . 

“These revelations should refute any 
belief that a solution of our educational 
problems lies in simply imitating the 
Soviet system. 

“The case for better education in 
science and mathematics here — and 
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there is a strong case—must be justified 
in terms of our own present and pros- 
pective needs, not in any hasty conclu- 
sious born of individual Soviet scientific 
successes, such as sputniks.” 


Recommended for Further Reading 

America’s Educational Needs, edited by 
Grant S. McClellan. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, 1958. 

“Current Challenge to Today's Public 
Schools,” The Congressional Digest, Au- 
gust-September, 1958. 

American Education, edited by Bower Aly 
The 32nd Discussion and Debate Manu- 
al, 1958-59. Lucas Brothers, Columbia 
Mo., 1958. 








Esterbrook...V.1.P. on campus 


YOU CHOOSE THE POINT THAT SUITS YOU BEST 
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VARSITY MAN-— You like tons of action. 
When you're faced with a problem, you 
hit it hard. Your big-fisted strength is 
tough on pens. Esterbrook’s rugged broad 
stub point is right for you. i ar 
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ATOMIC BRAIN—Math’s your dish. If 
they'd let you, you'd eat it for breakfast. 
Esterbrook with student point figures 
best for you. (No pain at the cash regis- 
ter, either—only $2.95.) 


*Very Important Pen!. 
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POET LAUREATE —Your sensitive 
soul loves sheer variety in nature. Express 
your own creative self with a point for 
shaded writing. (Perfect choice for you 
from among Esterbrook’s 32.) 
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BIG MONEY MAN—You don’t throw 
your money around. You know your pen 
with an extra-fine point will /asi indefi- 
nitely because damaged Esterbrook 
points replace in seconds—cost only 60¢, 
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CHOOSE EXACTLY THE POINT FOR YOU-FROM ESTERBROOK'S 32 
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SPREE UEVASS Fy PPPS riot 


Just send $1 with 
your favorite 
portrait or snapshot. 
We'll send you 
25 beautiful silk 
finish, wallet size 
(2%”" x 3%") 
reproductions! 
Money Back 
Guaranteed! 





IN A HURRY ? 
Send 25¢ for extra Super-speed service 


[WALLET PHOTO CO. 
i Box B-210, Hillside, N. J. 





Please send me: 
© 25 Swap PHOTOS from 
C) 60 Swap PROTOS from 


one pose, 

pose, 
city - ZONE STATE ....... 

eames eee WE PAY POSTAGE! eae oe 
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DOUGH and HEXO! 


Here are your two top 
‘clean-up’ and ‘pick-up’ 
erasers for art and many 
other uses. By Weldon 
Roberts, of course; 
World’s Quality Stand- 
ard. 





NO. 666 DOUGH. Knead it into any desired 
shape to take out fine lines, pick-out spots, clean 
surfaces, blend charcoal or pastel colors. Com- 
pounded from fine natural rubber. 10¢. 


NO. 1000 HEXO CLEANER. Hexagonal shape 
you'll definitely go for! Soft pink rubber, match- 
less quality, for pencil erasing, tracing cloth, 
books, fabrics. 10¢ 


If your stationer cannot supply you, send 
us 10¢ for each eraser you'd like. USE 
THE COUPON 


see ae . 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO i 
365 Sixth Ave., Newark 7, N. J. 1 


Enclosed find — ¢ for eraser(s) as checked 


below: 


C] Ne. 666 Dough (C) No. 1000 HEXO 
CLEANER 


NAME 
ADDRESS 








| EE, but that’s a terrific shot! You 
| ought to enter it in a contest. I bet 
| you'd win a prize!” 
| Practically every camera hobbyist has 
| heard this remark. Now, here’s your 
| chance to do something about it. 
| The annual Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
|raphy Awards are about to get under 
way. Who knows, maybe that favorite 
| shot of yours might win this year. 
| The 1959 Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards will offer prizes in 15 
| classifications—with $100, $50, $25, and 
| five Honorable Mention awards in each. 
| Cash awards are doubled if the winning 
| photo is taken with Ansco film. 
| In addition, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
| ucts, Inc., will offer $50, $25, and $15 


| 
| 
| 
| 


awards for three top photos in each 
classification taken with their flashbulbs. 
And the Charles Beseler Company will 
| award an enlarger and darkroom kit to 
|two schools with the largest number of 
entries reaching the national finals and 
|the largest number of national award 
winners. 

For full details, fill in the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us for your free rules 
booklet. 


| 


Traveling Salon 


A selection of 21 black-and-white and 
10 color transparencies—all from the 
| 1958 student award winners—has been 
| put together for this year’s “Traveling 
| Salon” exhibition. This salon is now 
|touring schools throughout the nation. 
You will surely want to see this fine 
exhibit to get some ideas of the kind 
of prize-winning work teen-age camera 
fans can do. : 
The salon is available to any school 
in the U. S. from December until May, 
jas a free service of Scholastic Maga- 
| zines and Ansco. Ask your teacher or 
principal to have your school included 
in the tour. For information write to: 
Eleanor Dapper, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please rush me the 1959 awards rules 


booklet. 
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Name 


Address 


City Zone State 
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James Nurmi, Riverside H. S., Paines- 
ville, Ohio, won a 1958 First Award. 


David Parker, West H. S., Phoenix, Ariz., 
also won a First Award (School Life). 
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+ Looking and 
Listening 


OA 


Show of the Week: Of all the specials 
this week, we pick Little Women, CBS- 
TV, Thursday, Oct. 16. The cast is full 
of stars: Risé Stevens (as the mother) 
and Zina Bethune, Margaret O’Brien, 
Florence Henderson, and Jeannie Car- 
son are the March sisters. Margaret 
O’Brien, as Beth, will not die in the TV 


version; the producers argue that Beth | 


died in Louisa May Alcott’s sequel to 


“Little Women” called “Good Wives,” | 


and therefore should not die in 
adaptation of “Little Women.” The 
trouble arises because both books are 


usually published together. 


>» Barbara Cook and Eddie Hodges, 
stars of Broadway's “Music Man,” will 
be the guests on Your Hit Parade, to- 
night (Oct. 10) on CBS-TV. A new 
show opens on ABC-TV titled Man 
with a Camera. Charles Bronson plays 
a free-lance photographer with trouble 
in his view-finder. 


p> On Saturday, Oct. 11, The All-Star 
Golf series begins once again on ABC- 
TV with Florida as the first of many 
greens. Handsome George Montgomery 
takes over the reins on NBC-TV’s new 
western, Cimarron City. Fred MacMur- 
ray, playing a “bad guy,” is the first 
guest actor. 


» Walter Pidgeon and Laraine Day 
head the cast of Swiss Family Robin- 
son, the big NBC-TV special for Sun- 
day, Oct. 12. For this show, designer 
Dwayne McKinney is building a com- 
plete desert island, the largest set yet 
constructed for a live TV show. It’s a 
great book, and should be a great TV 
program, too. 


>» On Monday, Oct. 13, NBC-TV is 
presenting “Johnny Belinda,” starring 
talented Julie Harris, on Hallmark 
Hall of Fame. It’s the touching story 
of a deaf-mute girl who suffers pain 
and love at the hands of others. Chris- 
topher Plummer, Victor Jory, and Rip 
Torn are also in the cast. “Bernadette,” 
the story of the 14-year-old French girl 
who saw a vision of the Virgin Mary 
at Lourdes, France, is the script on the 
first Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse on 
CBS-TV. Pier Angeli is in the title role. 
Note: In most areas both shows will 
be on at the same time! 


Check your local papers for time and 
channels for each of these shows. 
—Dick KLEINER 
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Yes, you can be a picture maker in- 
stead of just a picture taker. . . right in 
your own fully equipped darkroom. 
The fabulous new Beseler Dream Dark- 
room Kit contains everything neces- 
sary to complete the picture—lets you 
work like the professionals do — and 
provides a thousand ways to really en- 
joy the creative magic of photography. 

The Beseler Dream Darkroom Kit 
provides you with over 22 darkroom 


- 


You Gan Help Your 
School Win The Fabulous 
New Beseler 

Dream Darkroom Kit 


i i our 
i mental in helping Y¥ 
be ie ins Wonderful Beseler a"m 
= m Kit. As 2 co-sponsor © alet 
0398-59 Scholastic Photo om & 
i award Dream ae antl as 
ol wi of 
- Tee ooies teaching the national fi 
nals, and ; 
The schoo! with the tergest numbe 
* of national award winners. 
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Now You can be a Real Photographer 


In Your Own 


Beseler “Dream Darkroom’’ 





now le 
why not get busy really valuab 
y of these pictures, en 


her 
t a photograpne’, ' 
u'll love every minute your friends 


yo wins, you and 
it — real picture makers with the 
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Kit. 
ler Dream Darkroom 
complete eer our official Rule Book and 





Entry Blank at @ Beseler photo dealer 
today! a 
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components including the famed 
Beseler 23C Enlarger, 4” Beslon Lens, 
2% x 2% Negative Carrier, 35mm 
Negative Carrier, 2% x 3% Negative 
Carrier, 8 x 10 Easel, Enlarger Cover, 
Varigam Filters, Varigam Paper, 3— 
8 x 10 Trays, Developing Tank, Film 
Developer, Paper Developer, Fixative, 
Film Clips, Tongs, Graduate, Safelite, 
Film Squeegee and Drying Blotters. 

Why miss half the fun of photogra- 
phy? Don't just be a picture taker. Get 
into the darkroom where fine photo- 
graphs are really made. See the Beseler 
Dream Darkroom Kit at your Beseler 
Franchised Dealer today. 


Valued at $287.00 if purchased sepa- 
rately, the complete Dream Darkroom 
Kit—an ideal Christmas gift—is offered 
to you now at Only $195.00. 


Charles Beseler Company 
222 South 18th St. 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Yes! Send me the free booklet which 
describes photography for fun and profit 


Name 
Address 
State 


City Zone 
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eproduced from your 
favorite snapshot or 
portrait with an 
excitingly different 


silk finish... Perfect Money Back 


















carrying size, 2'/2"x3'2” Guaranteed! 
WE PAY POSTAGE! Send 25¢ f 
n or 
POCKET PHOTO CO. Extra - Fast 
Box N-210, Hillside,N.J, [Service 











HIGH SCHOOL, SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s 
Beautiful and complete line of tedsrn 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
© financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Moole St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





P.p. 60 for $2.00; add 20¢ p.p., Money - back guarantee. 
ROXANNE STUDIOS Ovo {EMJeo« 138 w ; 








STAMPS 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps pay for i in advance, a selection of other 
stomps known as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
— stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
te write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collectin 
you should ask your parents’ advice before sen 
ing for stamps. if any reader feels that a temp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of = Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 








25 SWITZERLAND 


FRE! ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 


BUYERS. HURRY — ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER. 
N. E. CRONE, 592 wher svat Pi., weeaerash 38, N. Y. 








WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big com 
memorative. Greenland, Idol Dancer, ete. Free with 
approvals. Capital Stamp Co., 


Ferrysburg 7, Mich. 


TERRIFIC sarcan 
BARGAIN! 

Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 

set—Also fabulous anu Colonial Accumulation—Plus 


large stamp book—-All four offers free—Send 10¢ to onset 
postage. Empire Stamo Corp., Dept. $B, Toronto, Can 




















U. S. PAMPHLET: For a free copy 
of a 16-page illustrated pamphlet, “His- 
tory of Postage Stamps, Postal Cards, 
and Stamped Envelopes,” write to: 
Postmaster General, U. S. Post Office 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

ONE FOR ALASKA: The U. S. soon 
will issue a 4¢ stamp \to mark Alaska’s 
entry into the Union, vemnate Secretary 
of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. 

UNSC STAMPS: Every member of 
the U. N. Stamp Clubs (UNSC), con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines, re- 
ceives a free packet of 10 Canadian 
stamps next month. For a UNSC appli- 
cation, write to: U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

GHANA ALBUM: A set of White 
Ace album pages, picturing stamps is- 
sued to date by the year-old Republic 
of Ghana, is now on sale. The pages are 
punched to fit a three-ring binder. Bor- 
ders are printed in green, gold, and blue, 
and sketches of Ghana are included. 
Price: 65¢. Order from: The Washing- 
ton Press, 43 William St., Newark 2, 
N. J. 
“FROM JENNIES TO JETS”: No- 
vember 17-23 is National Stamp Col- 
lecting Week. One of the week’s high- 
lights will be a national stamp show 
held in New York City. The show’s 
theme will be air mail history, from the 
“Jenny” propeller planes of 1918 to to- 
day’s jets. At the show, on November 
21, the U. S. will issue a 7¢ embossed 
airmail envelope. For a free kit on how 
your stamp club can plan for stamp- 
dom’s big week, write to: American 
Stamp Dealers’ Association, 116 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 

U. N. DAY: On October 24, United 
Nations Day, the U. N. will issue the 
stamp below to honor its Economic and 
Social Council. The stamp’s cogwheel 
design symbolizes the Council’s work to 
help improve peoples’ daily lives. Offi- 
cial first-day covers of the 4¢ stamp can 
be ordered from the UNSC outlet: 
F. U. N. Cover Service, Box 34, White- 
stone 57, N. Y. Price: 20¢ per cover. 
—Tony SIMoNn 
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Mi Good. 
Save your money. 


iA i 'i“Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


MiAATHE YOUNG LAND .(Buena 
Vista. Produced by Patrick Ford. Di- 
rected by Ted Tetzlaff.) 


John Wayne’s son Pat plays the lead 
in this drama about American justice 
and law. The setting is 1848 California 
after the Mexican War but before the 
Gold Rush and statehood. In a border 
village a mean, young, Mexican-hating 
gunman (Dennis Hopper) ruthlessly kills 
a Mexican. He is arrested by the acting- 
sheriff (Pat Wayne) and brought to 
trial before a Federal judge (Dan Her- 
lihy). Mexicans and American settlers 
watch the trial with interest, while 
Wayne keeps order during the trial and 
afterward. Events reach a tense climax 
when the killer is found guilty and es- 
capes from the courtroom. Fast-moving 
and ‘well-acted, The Young Land is a 
fascinating historical picture that man- 
ages to put over some good points on 
racial problems and justice along with 
the excitement. 


MMTANK FORCE (Columbia. Pro- 
duced by Irving Allen and Albert 
R. Broccoli. Directed by Terence 
Young.) 


This exciting adventure film, set in 
the Libyan Desert in 1942, opens and 
closes with expertly photographed tank 
battles. In between, the movie concen- 
trates on five men: Leo Genn as an 
English sergeant; Sean Kelly as a wily 
Australian; Victor Mature as an Ameri- 
can in the British Army and very much 
wanted by the Germans for his attempt 
to assassinate Goebbels; Anthony New- 
ley as a British tank driver; and Bonar 
Colleano as a fanatical Pole. Their 
escape from a Nazi POW camp provides 
most of the movie’s thrills. The blood- 
and-thunder in Tank Force is exag- 
gerated, but the film has its moments 
for audiences who like their men and 
fighting tough. —PxHimir T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wii Tops, don’t miss. “iMGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama—(D); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(Y) ; Western—(W). 


wv YWhite Wilderness (Y); Windjam- 
mer (Y); Old Man and the Sea (D); Tale 
of Two Cities (D); Proud Rebel (D). 
“The Reluctant Debutante (C); The 
Matchmaker (C); Once Upon a Horse 
(C); Imitation General (C). 
Andy Hardy Comes Home (C); 
of the Fast Guns (W). 
Naked and the Dead (D). 





Comedy—(C) ; 
Animated Cartoon—(A) ; 


Last 









Method in Their Madness 

Gisele MacKenzie, who plays a 
mean violin, attended a recital at Car- 
negie Hall by an equally accomplished 
fiddler, and was gratified by the ova- 
tion accorded him at the conclusion 
of his program. 

Applauding more vigorously than 
inybody else were a couple of uni- 
formed ushers. Gisele had just whis- 
pered to her companion, “Those boys 
appreciate music more than all the 
frauds who pay seven dollars a ticket,” 
when she heard usher murmur 
happily, “If we can keep this applause 
going five minutes more, we'll collect 
overtime!” 


one 


Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Playing Pretty 


Sir Thomas Beecham, the famous 
conductor, explains why he refuses to 
hire female musicians. 

“If they're pretty,” he says, “they 
distract my male musicians. If they're 
not pretty, they distract me!” 

Irish Digest 


Take Care 
Cash prizes were awarded for safety 
slogans suggested by employees of 
British railways. The winning one read: 


“Take care—you're expected home.” 
Capper’s Weekly 


Skyline Report 

A timid-looking gentleman who had 
finished taking in the view of the 
skyline from the top of New York’s 
Empire State Building was waiting 102 
stories high for the elevator. When 
the car doors opened he inquired 
politely of the operator: “Down?” 


Quote 


Height of Tact 


A lady, well past the early bloom of 
youth, walked up to a clerk in a drug 
store and whispered: “Have you any- 
thing for gray hair?” 

The clerk looked around and then 
whispered back: “Nothing, madam, but 
the greatest respect.” 


Nassau 


Quiet, Please! 


Officials of the Mitchel Air Force 
Base, New York, received the following 
letter from a home-owner living near 
the end of a runway: “Please don’t 
use this runway before noon on Satur- 
day. I am going to show my house to 
a prospective buyer.” 


Coronet 


Touche! 


No trait is more useful in life than 
the ability to laugh at our own defects 
just as Lincoln was able to make fun 
of homeliness. Once during a debate, 
Douglas accused him of being two- 
faced. Without hesitation, Lincoln 
calmly replied, “I leave it to my audi- 
ence—if I had two faces, would I be 
wearing this one?” 


Genera! Features Corporation 


Forecast 


A hen-pecked weatherman claims: 
“My wife speaks 150 words a minute 
with gusts up to 180.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal 


Sure-fire Method 


After discussing the difference be- 
tween flowers and weeds, the teacher 
asked Bill how he would tell a weed 
from a flower. “Well, teacher,” he said, 
“Tll_ pull out everything and what 
grows back are weeds.” 


Future Farmer 


Change of Mind 


“No, I won’t marry you,” said the 
girl. 

“Then I Jost $10,” said the boy. “I 
bet my roommate $10 you would.” 

“Then I will,” the girl declared. “I 
didn’t know you had $10.” 


Ideas for Better Living 
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Answer to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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In a Shot . 


“Huh!” said the waitress to her pal, 
as a customer left her table. “He said 
he felt like a young colt, but I'd say 


he looked more like an old 45.’ 
E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


Quick Thinking 
Teacher: “Why haven't you studied 
your geography, Willie?” 
Willie: “Well, I heard my father 
say the world is changing every day, 
so I thought I'd wait till it settles 


” 
down. 
Canadian High Hobbies 




















J. Paul Sheedy* Was A Lonesome Polecat Till 
He Discovered Wildroot Cream-QOil! 








“Vm feline mighty low”, wailed Sheedy. “What's more, my girl won't 
speak to me anymore. Waddle I do fur it?” “Don’t get your back up”, 
said his roomie. “Get Wildroot Cream-Oil. It keeps your hair looking 
handsome and healthy, the way Nature intended, neat but not greasy. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil will make your hair look better than it ever did 
befur!” J. Paul got some, and now everyone nose he’s a smell guy be- 
cause he has confidence in his appearance. Try some Wildroot Cream- 
Oil yourself, in a bottle, tube, or smart new Push-Button Can. The girls 


will scents the difference right away. 
*of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N. Y. 


Get Wildroot Cream-Oil, Charlie, in the New Push-Button Can! 
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The Purpose: This program is offered to provide 
qualified high school graduates with the technical 
schooling which will enable them to join the Army’s 
key group of specialists, its select team of experts 
in every field from electronics to rocketry and 
guided missiles. 


The Program: This plan offers young men their 
choice of 107 technical training courses—young 
women, their choice of 26. These courses are con- 
ducted at special Army schools which utilize the 
most modern technical facilities and equipment 
available. All instructors are experts in their fields. 
Completion of schooling qualifies young men and 
women as skilled specialists—ready to begin careers 
in their chosen specialties. 


The Qualifications: To qualify as a Graduate 
Specialist, you raust pass certain qualification and 
aptitude tests and be a high school graduate. 
However, you may apply while you are still in your 
senior year and, if qualified, enter the program 
after graduation. It is advisable to apply early, 
since quotas for each course are limited and quali- 
fied applicants are selected on a first-come-first- 
served basis. 


The Procedure: To apply for the Graduate Special- 
ist Program, visit your local Army Reeruiting 


Gd chowe, nol chance 


MY 





Station. Your Army Recruiter will give you an 
enlistment screening test. After passing this initial 
qualification test, you will be interviewed by the 
Recruiter who is an experienced counselor. He will 
discuss your academic background and interests 
with you. Based on your own abilities and desires, 
he will help you select a first choice course and two 
alternates. If quotas for your first choice course 
are filled, you may still become a Graduate Special- 
ist in one of your selected alternates. Your Army 
Recruiter will then forward your application for 
processing. You will later receive a formal letter 
notifying you that a place in a course of your choice 
is waiting for you. Not until after high school gradu- 
ation and shortly before your course begins will you 
actually enlist, and then only for three years. Before 
enlistment, you will take two final tests, the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test and the Army Qualifica- 
tion Battery. After making qualifying scores in these 
tests relating to your-particular chosen field, you 
are ready to enlist as an Army Graduate Specialist. 


The Benefits: Through this unique program, today’s 
Army offers qualified high school graduates an 
outstanding educational opportunity—a tremen- 
dous headstart toward a successful specialist’s 
career—as well as the chance to join the Army’s 
select group of key personnel. 


Choose Your Graduate Specialist Schooling 
From 107 Courses Like These 


Construction Drafting 
Construction Surveying 

Motion Picture Photography 
Neuropsychiatric Procedures 
Dental Laboratory 

Medical Laboratory Procedures 


Photographic Laboratory 
Operation 


Guided Missile Electrical 
Equipment Repair 

Radar Repair 

Microwave Radio Equipment 
Repair 

Aircraft Components Repair 

Engineer Equipment and 
Maintenance 

Atomic Weapons Electronics 
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Matter of Money 


Although the words are often used 
interchangeably (and inaccurately) by 
newspaper headline writers, there is a 
big difference between appropriation 
and authorization. 

In the case of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 the difference 
amounts to $142,000,000 so far. The 
last Congress authorized $182,000,000 
for the first year’s operation of the 
measure, but it appropriated only 
$40,000,000. Without additional appro- 
priations from the new Congress, the 
remaining money, although authorized, 
cannot be put to work. 

In Washington, U.S. Education Com- 
missioner Lawrence G. Derthick called 
on members of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers to help speed im- 
plementation of the Federal program. 

The program, Derthick said, must get 
underway this school year in order to 
convince the next Congress that the 
full amount authorized for 1958-59 can 
be fruitfully spent. 

The Federal funds—which provide no 
money for school construction or teach- 
ers’ salaries—will nevertheless be wel- 
comed eagerly by school officials who 
are plagued with inflationary costs and 
rising enrollments. 

Even the richest state in America is 
feeling the financial pinch. At the an- 
nual meeting of New York State School 
Superintendents last month, State Edu- 
cation Commissioner James E. Allen, 
Jr., declared that the cost of education 
in the Empire State will soar to 
new heights along with the climb- 
ing enrollment. The present _ total 
bill—$1,500,000,000—will increase by 
$200,000,000 a year from now on, for 
years to come. School enrollment, now 
2,642,000, will rise 105,000 a year. 

Allen asserted that the state must in- 
crease its support of education. But, he 
said, schools must re-examine their cur- 
riculums and concentrate on the most 
important subjects. This, he added, is 
“a call to revitalize the teaching of Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, history, natural 
science and mathematics.” 

“There is not now and will not be in 
the foreseeable future,” Allen said, 


New NEA film Crowded Out tells what 
happens when schools are overcrowd- 
ed. Here, little Kathy sits dejectedly at 
her desk because she is unable to get 
the individual attention she needs. 


“enough manpower, money or energy 
to do all the things for all the people 
that special interests—ours and those of 
others—can put forward.” 

To point up what happens to both 
students and teachers when schools get 
too overcrowded, the National Educa- 
tion Association is releasing a brand new 
film for both TV and theater showing. 
Its provocative title: Crowded Out. 


Brain and Brawn 


Even brainy youngsters need some 
brawnpower. 

This is the finding of Leslie N. Nason, 
professor of education at the Univ. of 
Southern California, who recently com- 
pleted a study of gifted children. 

The gifted child, Nason reports, gen- 
erally fails to develop proper muscular 
control. As a consequence, his penman- 
ship, which depends on muscular co- 
ordination, suffers. 

“Thus,” the California educator says, 
“there develops a block between his 
thinking process and what he is able to 
communicate intelligibly in writing. He 
never develops organizational skills. A 
ceiling is placed on his future attain- 
ments.” 


Reds Revamp Schools 


A reorganization of school programs 
is in the works in Russia, too. 

A drastic overhaul of Soviet educa 
tion, aimed at teaching youngsters re- 
spect for physical labor and preparing 
them for “useful work,” has been pro- 
posed by Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
with the backing of the Communist 
party Presidium (see Scholastic Teach- 
er, May 9, 1958). 

The changes would alter many fea- 
tures of Soviet schooling, including ap- 
parently the present all-out stress on 
intellectual achievement. Just what this 
will do to some home-grown critics of 
American education who have been urg- 
ing that we adopt Soviet education 
practices remains to be seen. 

The new Red-ucation plan provides 
that most Soviet youngsters be com- 
pelled to take seven or eight years of 
schooling—they now get ten in urban 
areas—after which, at the age of 15, 
they would be sent to factories, farm 
and factory or farm schools for “prac- 
tical” training. 

The school program, though cur- 
tailed, would still be a rigorous one. 
Major emphasis would be on science, 
technical training, labor education, 
“Communist morals,” physical training 
and the development of good artistic 
taste. 

Youngsters who still wanted to study 
would, in most cases, have to prove 
their worthiness for higher education 
by their performance on the job and by 
being tested in evening or correspond- 
ence schools. Admission to colleges and 
universities would also depend on the 
recommendations of the Government 
trade unions and the Young Commu 
nist Leagues. 

The Premier's proposals—which are 
likely to be implemented—came on the 
heels of mounting behind-the-scenes 
criticism of Soviet educational “malprac- 
tices and shortcomings.” These “intoler- 
able” conditions, which few in Russia 
have dared to express openly before, 
are, according to Khrushchev: 

PThe nation’s elementary and high 
schools are producing too many gradu- 
ates unfit for anything but more study. 


FALL BOOK BAZAAR ISSUE 








Left: 399EZ —Filmovara “Zoom” lens, “Cold Glass” heat fil- 
ter, single frame advance and many other exclusive features. 


Right: 399—Reverses for review, shows still pictures, offers brilliant 
picture and sound. The world’s most widely used sound projector 


FILMOSOUND SPECIALISTS 


the 16mm sound projectors that never quit running! 


This is the family of Bell & Howell Filmosound Spe- 
cialists—the most widely used and certainly the most 
dependable of sound projectors. They never quit 
running! Chief reasons: film handling parts are sap- 
phire jeweled to give 400% longer life. And with 
factory-sealed lubrication, every moving part is con- 
tinually and automatically oiled from within. 


The Specialist lasts . . . and lasts. Maintenance cost 
is negligible. Parts last longer. And because the Spe- 


cialist is designed to maintain its top condition year 


after year, the trade-in value stays unusually high. 


With a choice of 3 models and different combina- 
tions of features, there’s a Specialist that’s perfect 
for your requirements. Where cost is a factor, 
Bell & Howell can help you by providing only the 
features you definitely need. 

Rugged . . . versatile . . . tailored to your needs. 
That’s why more Bell & Howell Filmosounds are in 
use today than all other sound projectors combined ! 
Ask to see a demonstration of its many features. 
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Above: 398— The newest Specialist model; the finest projection performance at 
lowest cost quality allows. Magnificent new pan-harmonic high fidelity sound. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALIST FEATURES: 
1. Sapphire insets at 5 vital points deliver 400% longer 
life. 2. Filmovara “Zoom” lens* adjusts picture size to 
fit the screen. 3. All-gear drive for steady, flicker-less 
pictures. 4. Straight line Optical system for maximum 
light output. 5. “Cold glass” heat filter* for 7 times 
brighter still-picture image. 6. Single frame advance* 
and frame counter for time and motion analysis. 
7. Automatic loop setter,* no lost loops even with dam- 
aged film. 8. Hour meter*} records operating time. 
9. Automatic rewind release sets projector for forward 
after rewinding. 10. Rugged 7-ply (Plywood) case, 
actually stronger than metal. 


*Standard on 399EZ, optional on 399 tAvailable on 398 


y Bell €& Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


FREE BOOKLET Send for “Teaching and Training with 


Motion Pictures.” Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry 


CLIP OUT—SEND NOW 


Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Education 
Department 8878 

7118 McCormick Rd. 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet: ‘Teaching 
and Training with Motion Pictures.” 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 


Organization 
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And the colleges and universities have 
room for only one-third or one-fourth of 
the graduates of the lower schools. 
>The graduates of this system and their 
parents have come to regard physical 
labor as fit only for failures. 

The combination of these two factors 
has created heated competition for ad- 
mission to colleges and _ universities, 
with the influence and standing of the 
parents often counting for more than 
the abilities of the students. 


What's Basic? 


What knowledge and understanding 
should a student have after 12 years of 
public schooling? 

An attempt to answer this and other 
questions will be made this fall by the 
Council on Basic Education. Backed by 
a $34,000 grant from the Relm Founda- 
tion, the council will attempt to define 
the basic curriculum. 

From its studies, the CBE hopes to 
publish a series of reports dealing with 
the basic curriculum, the preparation 
of teachers, the gifted child, and rec- 
ommendations for a system of national 
academic achievement examinations. 

To reach these goals, the group will 
sponsor a series of national conferences, 
the first to be held Oct. 30 to Nov. 1 in 
Washington. At this meeting, a scholar 
in each of the basic subjects—English, 
history, foreign languages, mathematics, 
biology, chemistry and physics—will pre- 
sent a paper presenting what he con- 
siders to be the proper educational 
aims of the public schools in his field. 

The papers will then be published in 
the form of a citizen’s handbook. This 
document, the council asserts, will be 
“unique in public education.” 

This will lead to a second conference 
in order to detail “the means by which 
the ends established in the first reports 
can best be obtained.” 

Founded in 1956 by Arthur Bestor 
and others, the CBE has offices at 725 
15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C 
Howard A. Meyerhoff is president and 
James D. Koerner is executive secretary 


Trick or Treat? 


Next month, an estimated two mil- 
lion boys and girls will set out Hal- 
loween night to “trick or treat” for 
the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). They will be asking for 
pennies, nickels and dimes to help an 
estimated 50,000,000 sick and hungry 
children all over the world. 

The annual drive, now in its eighth 
year, brought in $1,000,000 in 1957. 
For a UNICEF “Trick or Treat” plan- 
ning kit (sufficient material for a group 
of 25), send $1 to U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, P.O. Box 1618, Church Street 
Station, New York 8, N.Y. 


1958 Book Week Poster 


Book Week Nov. 2-8 


The 40th National Children’s Book 
Week will be celebrated Nov. 2-8. 
Theme of the “Explore with 
Books.” 

If you like Book 
Week posters, puzzles, games, mobiles, 
streamers, recordings, or bookmarks, 
write for a free descriptive folder, Aids 
for Celebrating Book Week 1958. Ad- 
dress: Children’s Book Council, Inc., 50 
West 53rd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Be sure to look over the list of Scho- 
lastic Teacher's own Book Bazaar ma- 
terials. See description and coupon on 
page 9-T. 


week: 
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Set A-V Program 

Was your teachers college or uni- 
versity short on audio-visual materials? 
If so, you might want to refer your 
former dean to a brand new program 
just inaugurated by Coronet Films. 

Coronet is making available a group 
of 50 films, valued at more than $3,000, 
to teacher education institutions for one 
year at a cost of $250. All the film com- 
pany asks is that the institution keep 
the films in good condition, encourage 
their use, and report teacher and pupil 
reactions. 

The films include three on U.S. edu- 
cation and A-V teaching materials; eight 
on teacher-student relationships — in 
counseling situations; 23 on classroom 
situations for method analysis; and 15 
subject-area films. 

For information, write Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Il. 


Wanted: Scholars 


Approximately 1,000 fellowships for 
first-year graduate work, each worth 
$1,400 plus tuition for study in the 
United States or Canada, will be given 
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TOGETHER, 


Wind, sun, stars, solar system, universe. A mean- 
ingful list? Yes, but just interesting puzzle-pieces 
to the child who has yet to learn the relationships. 

All Britannica Junior articles start by relating 
the unknown to something familiar to children. 
Basic information builds gradually into an expla- 
nation of how it works or what it means. In the 
conclusion, the topic is related to the individual 
and society in terms of use, value or even impli- 
cations. 

A child wondering about the atmosphere, for 
example, finds the word instantly in the Ready 
Reference Index volume. The pronunciation and 
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WORLD OF SCIENCE CAN BE A PUZZLE 


brief definition may satisfy his curiosity. But he 
also finds the location of 13 related articles. Fur- 
ther inter-relation is achieved by cross references 
within the articles. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only serves a va- 
riety of reference needs, it also uniquely inter- 
relates the facts to add meaning and extend a 
child’s understanding of the world around us. 

For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 
“Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard re- 
quest to John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
Dept. 122 MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


- ‘ Britannica Junior 


“4? Designed especially for elementary school children 
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this year by Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship Foundation, Princeton, N.J. 

The awards are intended to spur 
young men and women to become col- 
lege teachers. Fields of study covered 
by the program are the humanities, so- 
cial sciences, natural sciences, and 
mathematics. 

No one may “apply” for a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship. All nominations 
must come from a faculty member at 
any college. This year’s deadline for 
nominations: about Nov. 1. 

Other opportunities open to scholars: 
PAbout 180 fellowships for training in 
foreign area studies and international 


affairs—open to graduate students, Ph.D. 
scholars and persons of demonstrated 
ability in certain fields—will be awarded 
for 1959-60 by the Ford Foundation. 
For information, write: Ford Founda- 
tion, Foreign Area Training Fellow- 
ships, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
>The Institute of International Educa- 
tion is accepting applications for grad- 
uate scholarships “south of the border.” 
The awards, covering tuition, partial or 
complete maintenance, and round-trip 
transportation, are given under the 
International Educational Exchange 
Program of the State Dept. Eligibility 
requirements include U.S. citizenship, 





ANNOUNCING... 





An exciting new program of books 


for young people honoring our 
American free enterprise system 


LI the belief that for too long the approach to capitalism has been negative, The John C. Winston 
Company is pleased to announcesa new publishing program—Free Enterprise Books. These 
books dramatize for young people the colorful history and great promise of our American capital- 


istic system. 


4 CHATTANOOGA NEWS-FREE PRESS editorial had this to say about Free Enterprise 


Books: “ The announcement . . . 


is indeed welcome . . . 


4 reminder, in this age when the current of 


socialism threatens to undermine our free enterprise principles, can play an important role in pre- 


serving the principles of America’s great past so that a great future may be built upon them.” 


Strong words. But as a teacher you will recognize them as true words. Winston Free Enterprise 


Books will aid you tremendously in your social studies and history classes. They will intrigue 


students and create interest at all levels of achievement. Use them as texts . . 


. for reference cee 


for outside readings. Make this a really profitable term. Assign your students Winston [ree 


Enterprise Books. 


THE ROMANCE OF 


CAPITALISM 
by Donald E. Cooke 


Iilustrated in full color and black and white 
jibe dramatic story of free enterprise, written to give young 
people a better understanding and appreciation of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life. It explains how capitalism began, grew, flour- 
ished, acquired enemies, and how it operates today under a 


democratic government, ~ 


school students 


school.” 


ADVENTURE IN 


BIG BUSINESS 


by William S. Dutton 


I ibrary Journal 


Understandable to junior high 
Can be read with interest by those in senior high 


$4.95 


illustrated in full color and black and white 
A stirring account of America’s industrial giants, tracing their 
LX. growth from the gaslight era of 1900 to the present. Here are 
the exciting stories of the Fords, Rockefellers, and Du Ponts, and 
thrilling narratives on the growth of assembly lines, chain stores, 


national magazines, and advertising. “Chief value will be . 


.. for 


school assignments in social studies on famous industries and their 


builders.”°— Library Journal. $3.95 


Forthcoming subjects to be covered: Organized Labor, Creative Capital, 
Private Farming, Insurance, Banks and Banking, Small Business, Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting, Mass Production, Marketing. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY -« Philadelphia + Toronto 


a bachelor’s degree or equivalent, suf- 
ficient language ability and good health. 

For information, write the Institute, 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
Requests for applications must be re- 
ceived by Oct. 15. 


D.C. Honors Plan 


In line with the general nationwide 
trend to strengthen the school program, 
the Washington, D.C., school system 
has introduced a new honors program 
as well as other innovations. 

The honors program, which is going 
into effect in a dozen junior high 
schools, will make it possible for su- 
perior students to do ninth grade work 
in their eighth year and first-year col- 
lege work in their senior year of high 
school. 

A youngster taking the honors pro- 
gram will have, upon graduation, four 
years of a foreign language, three years 
of high school math, a year of ad- 
vanced math, and at least three years 
of a major science. 

Other changes in the system include 
the addition of one week to the school 
year, the teaching of Russian in two 
high schools, establishment of special 
classes for youngsters not psychologi- 
cally ready for the first grade, and a 
move away from the “unit” method of 
teaching in elementary grades. 

The innovations were introduced by 
Supt. Carl F. Hansen. 


Science Upswing 
The U.S. Office of Education has 


encouraging news: the number of col- 
lege students majoring in math and sci- 
ence is sharply on the up-swing. 

A study by the Office of Education 
found that in November, 1957 (which 
means that registration was prior to 
Sputnik), 50,500 college juniors were 
majoring in the two fields. Allowing for 
the usual attrition, the study estimates 
that 40,000 to 45,000 of these students 
will receive degrees next year. 

This would be far above the 33,000 
degree-holders in science and math 
turned out in 1957, and a gain of 35 to 
50 per cent over the 1955 low point of 
29,500. (High point: 51,400 in 1950, 
when many G.I. students received de- 
grees. ) 


Tough Schools 

The New York City school system has 
been put on notice to improve its “600” 
schools for troublesome pupils. 

After a study of the city’s special 
schools, the New York State Education 
Department has called for a strengthen- 
ing of the “600” schools (so-called be- 
cause of their numerical designations ) 
as part of a comprehensive city- 





wide program to combat delinquency. 
(Whether the city gets $325,000 in 
special state aid for these schools will 
depend largely on what improvements 
the system intends to make.) 

A study was made by the state last 
spring after a series of incidents in the 
schools aroused public attention to the 
delinquency problem. In the wake of 
the incidents, more than 1,000 prob- 
lem pupils were suspended from regu- 
lar schools. Some were later assigned 
to hastily-organized “special schools,” 
called “700” schools. 

As the new term opened, the city sys- 
tem consolidated the “700” schools into 
its “600” school system and took steps 
to improve its anti-delinquency efforts. 


Greenwich Workshop 


A galaxy of outstanding English teach- 
ers makes up the roster of an in-service 
workshop this fall in Greenwich, Conn. 
Every Wednesday evening until Nov. 12 
prominent authorities will lecture to 
workshop participants on reading, com- 
position, grammar, usage, punctuation, 
drama, poetry, and the mass media. 

Guest speakers include Dorothy Potter, 
Hartford; Angela Broening, Baltimore; 
Joseph Mersand, New York City; Rich- 
ard Corbin, Peekskill, N.Y.; author John 
Warriner; Arno Jewett, U.S. Office of 
Education; Mark Neville, Chicago Latin 
School; and William D. Boutwell, di- 
rector of the Teen Age Book Club. Har- 
dy Finch, of the Greenwich H.S. English 
Department, is workshop director. 


Events Calendar 


Oct. 10-11: Fall meeting, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education (NEA), Denver. 

Oct. 10-15: Second annual national 
conference of the Department of Rural 
Education (NEA), Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oct. 23-25: Fifth annual conference 
for the advancement ot science and 
mathematics, co-sponsored by NEA and 
National Science Teachers Association, 
Austin, Tex. 

Oct. 30-31: Educational Conference 
co-sponsored by the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau and the American Council 
on Education, Commodore Hotel, New 
York City. Theme: “The Positive Values 
in the American Educational System.” 
Speakers include James B. Conant; 
Charles Van Doren; Alan T. Waterman, 
director of National Science Foundation; 
Samuel M. Brownell, Supt. of Schools, 
Detroit; John H. Fischer, Supt. of 
Schools, Baltimore; and George Spache, 
president of International Reading 
Association. 

Nov. 26-29: National Council for 
Social Studies annual convention, San 
Francisco. 

Nov. 27-29: National Council of 











Wings over Latin America: 


WIN YOUR DREAM 


HREE LUCKY educators will visit 

Latin America next summer—with 
all expenses paid—through Scholastic 
Teacher's “Wings over Latin America” 
contest. 

Flying on the wings of Pan America’s 
Rainbow Service and Panagra Tourist 
Service, the finest airlines serving Latin 
America, the first prize winner will 
spend 31 days in seven Latin-American 
countries. 

The second prize winner will visit 
the Caribbean area on a twenty-day 
tour of Puerto Rico, Cuba, Curacao and 
the Dominican Republic, via Pan- 
American and Panagra. The third prize 
winner will spend a full week in the 
Dominican Republic. 

All three prize winners will stay in 
Latin America’s most luxurious hotels 
operated by the Intercontinental Hotel 
Corporation. The Sept. 19 issue of 
Scholastic Teacher published pictures 
of these world-famous hotels along with 
full details of the “Wings over Latin 
America” contest. 

In addition to these top prizes, three 
runners-up will be awarded Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica’s famous “World At- 
las.” 

Here’s all you have to do: Just write 
a letter, essay, or article about why 
you'd like to visit Latin America. (To 
satisfy a lifelong desire? gather ma- 
terial to improve your instruction? ob- 
serve how our Latin America neighbors 
live?) Write your reasons in 750 words 
or less. Type your entry double-spaced. 
Send your entry not later than Jan. 15, 





TRIP OF A LIFETIME! 
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1959, to “Wings over Latin America,” 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Any full-time U. S. teacher, super 
visor, curriculum specialist, school li- 
brarian or administrator in a_ public 
private or parochial elementary or se¢ 
ondary school is eligible. You do NOT 
have to be a subscriber to Scholastic 
Magazines to enter. 

Don't delay! Start your entry today! 


Puerto Rico News Service 
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Teachers of English, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nov. 28-29: National Council for Ge- 
ographic Education, New York City. 

Dec. 26-30: Annual joint meeting of 
National Science Teachers Association 
and American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 29-30: Annual Christmas meet- 
ing of National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Sheraton McAlpin Hotel, 
New York City. Speakers include: James 
B. Conant; N.Y.U. President Carroll V. 
Newsom. 


Don’t Miss .. . 


The Death of James Dean, by John 
Dos Passos, in “Esquire” (October). The 


author of “U.S.A.” uses his familiar 





newsreel-style to evaluate the “shook- 
up” generation. He traces James Dean’s 
life story and attempts to show why so 
many teen-agers identified themselves 
with him. Interspersed throughout the 
biographical sketch, Dos Passos uses 
newspaper headlines to spotlight major 
points of reference. This 25th anniver- 
sary issue of “Esquire” is a real collec- 
tor’s item, and the Dos Passos piece alone 
is worth the price of admission. ($1.) 

Party of One, by Clifton Fadiman, 
in “Holiday” (October). “The great 
teacher is rarely popular. He is inter- 
ested in something more important than 
winning the affections of an unending 
anonymous procession of young people 
.. | have long maintained that any col- 


lege can raise its standards simply by 


Of course, children have more to learn, more 
to understand in our day of swift and dazzling 
change! They also have more to help them... 


At TANGLEY OAKS we do our part by publishing educational materials 
that blend fun with learning . . . tailored so youngsters can understand the 


things that count . . . 


We build better books, too, by pre-testing ideas and illustrations in our 
own Summer Laboratory School, in neighboring school systems, and in 
teachers’ colleges. At TANGLEY OAKS “CLASSROOM-TESTED” is a 
guarantee of quality and practicality — for child, parent, teacher, librarian... 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA ¢ MY BOOK HOUSE 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 


And: Book Trails ¢ My Travelship © A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
* World Topics Year Book * Journeys Through Bookland. 


firing annually whichever professor is 
voted ‘Best Liked’ by the graduating 
class.” You may not agree, but it makes 
lively reading. 

Education, Fall 1958 in “Look” (Oct. 
14). A special 11-page spread devoted 
to current and future developments in 
the field of education. 


In Brief 


Eleanor Fishburn, president of the 
Educational Press Association, died at 
her home in Chevy Chase, Md., last 
month. She had been managing editor 
of the Junior Red Cross Journal. 


PHave you carried on any special ob- 
servances of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial in your school? If so, notify 
Sidney Wallach at the Theodore Roose- 
velt Centennial Commission, 28 East 
20th Street, New York 3, N.Y. He is 
compiling an official record of centen- 
nial participation for Congress. 


PIf you're one of those who just missed 
the boat last spring on amending your 
1954 Federal income tax (to deduct 
educational expenses), take heart! Un- 
der a new law signed by President 
Eisenhower, you now have until mid- 
night November 3 to amend your 1954 
tax return. (See “Scholastic Teacher,” 
April 18, 1958, page 1-T.) Returns for 
1955 and 1956 may be amended up 
until April 15, 1959. 


PA new series of broadcasts, “Anatomy 
of Soviet Communism,” is being pre- 
sented as a 13-week documentary se- 
ries over the Mutual network. During 
the series, every aspect of life within 
the Soviet’ Union will be examined, in- 
cluding education, religion, sports, cul- 
ture, the secret police. Scripts of the 
series are e2vailable free to teachers. 
Transcriptions will be available at cost. 
Write to Helene Plaut, American Com- 
mittee for Liberation, 1657 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

PHerbert L. Block (Herblock), whose 
“Washington Post” editorial cartoons 
have backed better schools for many 
years, has won the “Parents’ Magazine” 
1958 medal “for his forthright portrayal 
of the nation’s educational needs.” 


College costs this year will be about 
10% more than last year. Last year, at- 
tendance in a public college cost about 
$1,500. This year it will be $1,650. Pri- 
vate college: $2,200 this year, as com- 
pared to $2,000 last year. (Figures in- 
clude tuition, fees, books, travel, and 
clothes. ) 

>When New York City schools opened 
this fall, administrators faced a shortage 
of 500 teachers. When a call went out 
for applicants, nearly 2,000 men and 
women showed up to take emergency 
exams. 
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* Letters 


Married Students 


To the Editor: 

Our high school now has five married 
girls attending classes. We don’t know 
quite what policy to follow, as they are a 
disturbing influence on other students. 
What are the policies of other schools on 





2 


narried students 


NAME WITHHELD 


Eprror’s Note: According to a poll by 
the education magazine The Nation’s 
Schools, nearly 85% of school administra- 
tors are in favor of allowing married stu- 
dents to remain in school. Only 29% favor 

1 leave of absence for pe rsonal adjustment 
x honeymoon.” But 91% say pregnant 
wives should be put on a leave of absence 
temporarily. For further details, see The 
Nation’s Schools issue of November, 1956.) 


Pursuit of Excellence 
To the Editor 
Could you please tell me where I might 
secure a copy of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund report on education? [See Scholastic 
Teacher, Sept. 19, 1958, page | } 
R. A. FREDLAND 
Blue Ridge School 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Epiror’s Note: Copies of The Pursuit 
of Excellence may be obtained by sending 
75 cents to Order Dept., Doubleday News 
Books, 655 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y.) 


Program on Italy 
To the Editor 
Can you tell me where 
formation for a program on Italy? 
Mrs. Cart HOFFMAN 
Dallas, N. ¢ 


I might find in- 


Epiror’s Note: The Italian State Tour 
ist Office, 21 E. 5lst St., New York 22, 
N. Y., has pamphlets, booklets, and maps 
on Italy available on request. They also 
have films available for rent.) 





Our Number Is 36! 
What's Yours? 


If you live in one of the 106 
cities in the U. S. which is divided 
into postal delivery zones, please 
give your ZONE NUMBER when 
writing letters and sending orders 
to Scholastic Magazines and TAB- 
Arrow book clubs. 

We at Scholastic are cooperating 
with the Post Office in every way 
possible to speed the delivery of 
your magazines and books. Your 
cooperation will be appreciated. 

Scholastic Magazines and 
Book Services 

33 West 42nd Street, 

New York 36, N. Y. 











Hold a 
BOOK 
BAZAAR 


‘ourtesy The ictoria 


Pupils of Stanley School, Victoria, Tex., dress as Alice in 
Wonderland, Huck Finn, Cinderella, Tom Sawyer, Mad Hatter, 
Meg, Jo, Amy, and Beth, for Book Week. Visitors at right, rear 


HOW WOULD YOU like to promote 
reading (and what teacher doesn’t?) 
give your pupils a chance to use crea- 
tive skills in 
some money for your pet school project 


art and drama, and make 


all at the same time? 

How to do it? Hold a Book Bazaar! 
Even if you've never held a Book Ba- 
zaar before, you can set one up easily 
with Scholastic Teacher's famous Book 
Bazaar kit. 

For $2 you get a kit containing: a 
manual, “Make Sales Soar at School 
Book Bazaars,” a radio-assembly script 
called Bookland” by 
educator Florence Liss, a wall display 
poster, recommended book lists, a bro- 
chure on how to choose encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, a list of dealers sup- 
plying Book Bazaars, a supply of book 
jackets, and large colorful letters spell- 
ing out B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R. 

You'll be all ready to go! Then you 
can start tapping the creative abilities 


“Adventures: in 


Book Bazaars 
Scholastic Teacher 


Copy of the manual @ 50¢. 


—_____Copy of “The 64-Book Question,” 
—_____Copy of ‘Quiz Business,” 


33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below. | enclose $___ 
—____Packet of the complete Book Bazaar kit, including the 36-pp. manual, the new 


script, ‘Adventures in Bookland,” etc. 
Packet of 50 new book jackets @ $1.00 


Large, colorful letters, spelling B-O-O-K B-A-Z-A-A-R for wall display @ 50¢. 
. Copy of famous McCloskey Book Fair Poster @ 
Copy of “Adventures in Bookland’’ assembly script @ 25¢. 
TV assembly script @ 
radio-assembly script @ 25¢. 
______Copy of “When the Bookworm Turned” assembly script @ 25¢. 
Copy of 6-pp. brochure on how to choose encyclopedias and dictionaries @ 


of your class. What kinds of displays 
should be set up for a Book Bazaar 
Shouid the class write its own play about 
famous books? What 
costumes of favorite book characters? 
Making dolls? Pictures? Puppets? There 
is no end to the possibilities. 

Begin planning your fall Book Bazaar 


about designing 


right now—by ordering your kit today 
In the coupon below, you may either 
check off the Book Bazaar Kit or—if you 
already have purchased some of the kit 
materials—you can order individual book 
jackets, posters, scripts, ete. 

Scholastic Teacher and the coopei 
ating book publishers are again offering 
ten FREE CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 
of 25 books each to sponsors turning in 
the best reports of their Book Bazaars 
The easy-to-fill report 
manual. Accompany it with newspaper 
clippings or pictures of Book 
Bazaar. 

Send for your materials today! 


form is in the 


your 


@ $2.00. 


23¢.. 


25¢. 





Signed 
Title 





School 





a 





City 


Please accompany orders with check or money order. 


Oct. 10, 1958 
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Fall Book Roundup 


By HARDY FINCH 


T HAS BEEN proved again and again 
that the best way to improve a stu- 
dent’s reading is to give him books that 
This fall, there is an 
abundance of new books for every taste 
and 


hold his interest 


and every interest, for every age 


tor every grade level 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Interest in the American Revolution 
will be heightened this fall by the ap- 
pearance of The American Heritage 
Book of The Revolution American 
Heritage, $12.50), a 384-page account 
of the personalities and the events that 
played significant parts in the birth of 
More than 600 illustrations- 
portraits, on-the-spot battle 


our nation 
paintings 
sketches, drawings, cartoons, campaign 
maps, and historic documents—add pic- 
torial background to the text 

The easy-reading Landmark Book 
The American Revolution ($1.95) by 
Bruce Bliven, Jr., provides an exciting 
story of the people of the times. Twelve 
pages of photographs of historic places 
are included. 

A new way of looking at 
War is introduced in Earl Schenck 
Miers’ The Great Rebellion (World, 
$6). Miers reconstructs just three weeks 
of history: Christmas week, 1860, when 
Lincoln firmly decided that war must 
be fought for good or evil; the April 
veek in which the Southern guns fired 
on Fort Sumter; and the week of 
Palm Sunday, 1865, when Grant and 
Lee met at McLean’s farmhouse in Ap- 
pomattox. Flight to Freedom (Crowell, 
$3) by Henrietta Buckmaster relates 
the story of the Underground Railroad 
which before the Civil War arranged 
for the escape of Southern slaves to the 
North and to Canada. 

In the newly revised edition of The 
Pageant of South American History 
(Longmans, Green, $6), Anne Mer 
riman Peck tells accurately and under- 
standingly of South America, from the 
ne‘ent civilizations to the present day. 


the Civil 


World War II still seems to be a 
popular topic for books. The Memoirs 
of Field-Marshal Montgomery (World. 
$6) 


pages with his boyhood, his schooling, 


although concerned for some 45 


and his apprenticeship in World War I 
concentrates on World War II 
iences, Africa and E] Alamein, the cam 
paign in Italy, D-Day and the ending 
of the war in Europe, and the control] 
of postwar Germany. War Fish (Little 
Brown, $4) by Grider 
Lvdel Sims fills in many exciting details 
about submarine warfare in the Pacific 
during World War II. Captain Grider, 
and 


exper- 


George and 


veteran of five submarines nine 
patrols, tells of the accomplishments of 
the undersea craft during the tense war 
vears. 

Bidding strongly to compete for the 
Landmark and Signature history audi- 
ence is Houghton Mifflin’s distinguished 
North Star Series with such titles as 
Great Days of Whaling by Henry 
Beetle Hough ($1.95), a book about the 
age of whaling; Sailing the 
Seas ($1.95) by Mary Ellen 
Chase. about seagoing New England 
families and the packets, East India- 
men, and clipper ships on which they 
journeyed to distant ports; Gold in 
California ($1.95) by Paul Wellman; 
The Trail to Santa Fe ($1.95) by David 
Lavender; and Riders of the Pony Ex- 
press ($1.95) by Ralph Moody. 

Many interesting life 
the reader among the new biographies. 
For the more advanced reader, there are 
such books as Clarence King (Macmil- 
lan, $7.50), life story of a great nine- 
teenth-century American geologist who 
was a close friend of John Hay, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William Dean Howells, 
and Henry Adams; Texas Surgeon 
(Ives, Washburn, $3.50), the warmly 
human autobiography of Dr. Donald 
T. Atkinson who became a successful 
surgeon in San Antonio, Texas; Auto- 
biography of St. Therese of Lisieux 
(Kenedy, $4.50), the first authorized 


golden 
Seven 


stories await 


edition of this classic, as St. Therese 
wrote it, to be made available in Eng- 
lish; Bird of Fire (Macmillan, $3.95) 
by Helen C. White, a fictionized biog 
raphy of St. Francis of Assisi, magnetic 
and devout founder of the Order of 
Franciscans 

For the teen reader, America’s Own 
Mark Twain (Morrow, $3) by Jeanette 
Eaton successfully not only 
the great man but also the America in 
which he lived. The Man Who Discot 
ered the Amazon (Morrow, $2.75) by 
Ronald Syme deals with Francisco cd 


Orellana who with a group of Spanish 


recreates 


soldiers made the first voyage down the 
Amazon River in 1541-42. 

New Landmark World Land 
mark biographies for fall include An- 
Carnegie and the Age of Stecl 
Kathrine B. Shippen 
Geronimo: Wolf of the Warpath 
($1.95); Marquis de Lafayette ($1.95 
by Hodding Carter; and Queen Victoria 
($1.95) by Noel Streatfield. 

Two unusual new books dealing with 
economics: The Romance of Capitalism 
by Donald E. Cooke (Winston, $4.95) 
and Adventure in Big Business by Wil 
liam S. Dutton (Winston, $3.95). Stor- 
ies of America’s great industrial giants 
well-told and beautiful illustrated. 

Young Man in a Hurry (Harper 
$2.95) by Jean Lee Latham follows the 
event-filled life of Cyrus Field, the man 
who was responsible for laying the At- 
lantic Cable in 1858. In Wes Powell 
Conqueror of the Grand Canyon (Far- 
rar, Straus, and Cudahy, $3), Leonard 
Wibberley, author of The Coming of 
the Green and The Mouse That Roared, 
relates the amazing life story of John 
Wesley Powell who in 1869 led a party 
of men in rowboats through the entire 
Grand Canyon and later became one ot 
the foremost conservationists of his day. 
Elizabeth Ripley, who has written sev- 
eral successful biographies of artists, has 
written the life of Durer (Lippincott, 
$3), famous artist of the 15th and 16th 


and 


dreu 
$1.95) by 





centuries. Opposite each page of text 
Durer picture 


which helps to explain the story 


is a reproduction of a 


The life of a famous American sculp- 
tor is told in The World of Jo Davidson 
Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, $2.95) 
by Lois Harris Kuhn. It’s an 
man with ideals 
York’s East Side to’ 
in his ( hose n fie ld 
Crowell, $3) by Ruth Fran- 


a colorful easy-to-read story of 


inspiring 


story of a who rose 
New 
wide fame 

Willa 
( he re iS 


Willa Cathe: 


covers her life up to the time that she 


from world 


famous novelist, which 
is graduated from high school 

tor 
and Vagicians 
Bill Severn 
the first 

plains simple tricks to perform 


almost any reader is 
David McKay 


whi h gives a briet 


Fascinatin 
Magic 


$3) by 


ru 


historv of magicians, and ex 


SCIENCE AND SCIENCE FICTION 

A wealth of information is ready for 
fall books about 
science. In Frontiers in Science (Basic 
Books, $6), edited by Edward Hutch- 


35 leading scientists report on 


the taking in the new 


ings, Jr., 
the frontiers of 
including radiation, the structure of liv- 


scientific investigation 
ing matter, the growth of viruses, and 
the life Frontiers of 


cycles of stars. 


LIBRARY CARDS 


Science (Whittlesey House, $3.25) by 


Lynn Pool previews for the less able 


reader such developments as_ digital 
computers, infra-red photography, use 
of solar energy, burial of atomic wastes, 
miniaturization, and chemurgy 

First book from inside Russia dealing 
with Russian rockets, missiles and satel 
lites, present and future, is Sputnik into 
Space Dial, $3.75) by M. Vassiliev, 
journalist ind Professor V. V. Dobron- 
ravov of the Soviet Academy of 
Science. What's Going On in Space? 

Funk and Wagnalls, $3.95) by 
mander David C. Holmes, U. S. Navy 


discusses man’s present and future ex 


Com- 


plorations of space with emphasis on 


the Vanguard, the Explorer, sputniks, 
and the 


Two new 


moon 

books by Gallant Ex- 
Sun (Doubleday, $2.50 
and Exploring the Planets (Doubleday 
$2.95), are worthwhile additions to the 
bookshelf of 8-14 year-olders. The na 
ture of 


Rov 


ploring the 


time and its measurement 
through the ages is explained in Time 
and Its Measurement (World, $4.95) 
by Harrison ] Attractively il 
lustrated, the book begins with the es 
tablishment of the the 


3000 B.C. and continues 


Cowan. 


week by 
Sumerians in 








nae s 


Missing Page 


Overdue 
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up to the present and into the future 
The Complete Book of Submarines 
World, $4.95) by Commander C. W 
Rush the 
story of man’s undersea conquests from 
Alexander 


and others relates dramatic 
the first successful venture by 
the Great to the operation of the nu- 
today An 


your more 


submarine 
one tor 
advanced student—is Mentor’s 
back, Relativity for the Layman, 
by James A. Coleman. 

Although they suffered a temporary 
setback when Sputnik went into orbit, 


clear-powered 
other science book 
papel 


(50« 


science fiction stories are 
with titles 
for Johnny Danger 
$2.50) bv M. E. Patchett, an 
for the 10- to 14-age 
describing the adventures of 
his 
crew on the moon: and Star Gate (Har 
Brace, $3) by Andre Norton 
suspenseful story—for veteran SF 
telling of time levels in a 


world 


such as these 


Whittlesey 


popularity 
Se nd 
House 
exciting tale set 
amazing 
Captain Danger, ace pilot, and 
court 
re id 


ers future 


ADVENTURE 

Among the 
the 12- to 
phant 


new adventure stories foi 


16-agers are Circus Trium 


Criterion, $3.50) by Reginald 


By STANLEY and JANICE BERENSTAIN 


Collier's 


Whodunit 


agam winning 


a 











FILMSTRIPS 


in brilliant COLOR 
photegraphy reflect 
present-day life in 
three 


these vital 


‘Australia, 


Indonesia 
and the 
Philippines’ 


Australia —City Life 

Australia —Ranching 
Australia —Farming and Mining 
Indonesia — Village and City 
Life 

Indonesia — Products, Customs 
and Arts 

The Philippines— Village and 
City Life 

The Philippines—Farming and 
Natural Resources 


FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND JUNIOR HIGH 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


$36.50 
$5.75 


Complete series 
Individual filmstrips 


WRITE FOR YOUR PREVIEW 
TODAY! 


Je 
JAM HANDY 


(/ LIAL 77, QOL 
— / 





Taylor, the story of young Johnny Foss- 
ley who with his father set out to form 
a traveling circus more than a hundred 
years ago: If Wishes Were Horses 
(Harper, $2.95) by Keith Robertson, 
a narrative in which city-bred Steve 
McGowan excitement in and 
about his uncle’s livery stable. 

The Further Adventures of Robinson 
$3.50), by Henry 
the Crusoe 


finds 


Crusoe (Criterion 
Treece, is an extension of 
story which takes the 
pedition to recover some pirate treasure. 
Tom-Toms in Kotokro (Criterion, $3.50), 
by Rene Guillot, the 
15-year-old boy who finds many strange 


Africa. 


hero on an e@X- 


tells story of a 
adventures in the jungles of 
West Point First (Duell. 
Sloan and Pearce), by Colonel Red 
Reeder, is chock-full of the exciting 
experiences of Clint Lane during his 
fourth year at the United States Mili 
Academy. In Exploring the Hima 
layas (World Landmark, $1.95), Jus- 
tice William O 
most dangerous mountain climbing ex- 
peditions to the Himalayan peaks. 

Two new adventure anthologies is- 
sued by Dell are Great Flying Stories, 
edited by Frank W. Anderson, Jr., and 
Falling Through Space, by Richard 
Hillary (35¢ Two animal books 
for younger readers: The Devil of the 
Woods, by Paul Annixter, and The Big 
Book of Cats and Kittens (Hill and 
Wang, $3 and $3.95). 


Classman 


tary 


Douglas describes the 


each). 


SPORTS 

Here are the that 
teen sports fans will be reading this 
fall and winter: Bench Boss (Morrow, 
$2.95), by Jackson Scholz, is the story 
of Kerry Flanagan, major league player 
who becomes the manager of a mino1 


some ot stories 


league team only to discover that he 
still has a lot to learn about baseball. 
Long Ball to Left Field (Morrow, $2.95) 
by Duane Decker tells what happened 
to a good hitter, a big-league fielder, 
who wanted to become a pitcher. Left 
End Luisetti (Steck, $2) by William 
Heuman gives the story of Gino Lui- 
setti who comes to City High to be- 
come the football teammate of his 
enemy. Goal for Greg (McKay, $2.75) 
by William MacKellar describes a 
soccer player's efforts to regain confi- 
dence in himself. An understanding 
coach helps him overcome his handicap 
and make a comeback. Junior Miler 
(Westminster Press, $2.95) by Lawrence 
A. Keating recounts how Andy Mason, 
a high school junior, overcomes almost 
impossible odds to win the mile for his 
school. The Commodore’s Cup (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.95) by Stephen Meader 
tells, as only Meader can do, the story 
of Luke Cramer, a boy who restored a 
wrecked Comet Class boat and raced it 
to a glorious victorv for the Commo- 
dore’s Cup. 


| 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
WINTER 1958 


THERE’S NO SUCH 
ANIMAL 


By Alf Evers. Illus. 
A baby bear’s funny 
three people in the woods. His mother 
and father tell him there is no such 
animal. Charming two-color pictures. 
Grades 1-3. SSR. $2.25 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


By Virginia H. Ormsby. Illus. by the 
author. How a discarded one-room 
school house was ¢ leverly 
Easy reading for be 
pictures. Grades 

$2.25 


by Bogdan Grom. 
description of 


renovated 
and used again 
ginners 

1-3. SSR. 


LITTLE SIOUX GIRL 


By Lois Lenski. Illus. by the author. 
The colorful story of an Indian girl's 
life in the Dakotas today. Roundabout 
America Series. Grades 3-5. $2.75 


SEVEN FOR 
SAINT NICHOLAS 
By Rosalys Hall. Illus. by Kurt Werth. 


Colonial Manhattan is the setting for 
this charming story of a Dutch family 
in the new world. Black and white line 
drawings. Grades 4-6. $3.00 


LANK OF THE 
LITTLE LEAGUE 


By Curtis Bishop. A fresh and un- 
usual baseball story by an author who 
Little League coach. 

$2.75 


T wo-color 


has been a 
Grades 4-6. 


A LESSON FOR JANIE 


By Dorothy Simpson. Illus. by Doro- 
thy Bayley Morse. Janie, who was such 
an appealing heroine in The Honest 
Dollar, continues to have trouble and 
happy times on her Maine island. 
Black and white line drawings. 
Grades 4-6. $2.95 


WEDDING IN THE 
FAMILY 


By Rosamond duJardin. Midge, the 
younger sister of Tobey Heydon, finds 
that at fifteen she is beginning to grow 
up. This story of her summer is told 
with humor and understanding. Grades 
7-9. $2.75 


A SCIENTIST OF TWO 
WORLDS: Louis Agassiz 
By Catherine Owens Peare. A vivid 
and readable biography of Louis Agas- 
siz, whose life of devotion to science 
makes very timely reading. H.S. $3.00 
All books cloth bound. SSR indicates 

Side-sewn, reinforced. 
Send for FREE 1958-59 catalogs of 
books for (1) elementary and junior 
high (2) high school. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








au East Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa..m 





TEEN-AGE FICTION 


Alert your teen-agers to the new ex- 
citing crop of stories written especially 
for their enjoyment. The girls will en- 
joy Along Comes Spring (Harcourt, 


Brace, $3) by Mildred Lawrence, the 


story of Cory, a bright, attractive girl 
in her first year of college. She spends 
so much time earning her way through 
college and studying that she does not 


have time for many social engagements. 


The way she finally does achieve social 
as well as academic success makes the 
ending well worth waiting for. Love 
Song for Joyce (Funk and Wagnalls 
$2.95) by Lois Kerry presents the prob- 
lem of Joyce Reynolds, homesick and 
lonesome in her first year of college. 
After the homesickness is conquered, 
Joyce faces the problem of sorority 
rushing and of romance. In Walk 
Under the Trees (Funk and Wagnalls, 
$2.95) by Jean Nielsen, author of 
Green Eyes and Island Exile, rebellious 
teen-age Gwen takes a summe1 job in 
Arizona where she learns to take re- 
sponsibility and to enjoy people. 
Among the new career books is Con- 
fidential Secretary (Macmillan, $2.75) 
by Harriett H. Carr, assistant director 
of Scholastic Magazines Field Service 
Department. In Miss Carr’s book, he 
ninth, the central character is Jovce 
Reeves, confidential secretary to the 
director of National Products Assn. in 
Washington. It is in this work that she 
has many exciting experiences that test 
her loyalty to her boss and her integrity. 
4 girl who wanted a career in dress 
designing is the leading figure in Date 
with a Career (Funk and Wagnalls, 
$2.95) by Jan Nickerson. Lee Adams 
finds opportunities to do dress design- 
ing during her last year of high school 
and convinces her grandmother that 
she should follow her chosen career. 


How a graduate librarian from New 
York came to enjoy the career of book- 


mobile librarian in rural New England 


is the story thread in Books and Beaux 


(Westminster Press, $2.95) by Rosemae | 


Wells Campbell. The problem of the 
girl who is too dependent on her mother 
is presented in Sand in My Castle 
(Longmans, Green, $2.75) by Shirley 
Belden. Judith, the girl, becomes self- 


reliant while helping an older girl run | 


a gift shop on Cape Cod in the sum- 


mer. In Miracle of Sage Valley (Long- | 
mans, Green, $2.75) by Janet Randall, | 
sixteen-year-old Pat Regan, child of di- | 
vorce, overcomes her feelings of lone- | 
liness and rejection by becoming ac- | 
cepted among new friends at Banner | 


Ranch. 

For grown-up teens or young adults is 
Honeymoon (Westminster Press, $2.95) 
by Adrien Stoutenburg, the story of the 
eventful honeymoon of young Claude, 
twenty-one, and Amy, eighteen, at a 


Minnesota winter resort. Something 
Foolish, Something Gay (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.50) by Glen and Jane Sire 
is an amusing, witty, sometimes zany 
account of Laurie and Sammy, two 
teen-agers in love. 

James L. Summers, popular teen 
author, has written another good story. 
This time it’s Heartbreak Hot Rod 
(Doubleday, $2.95), the story of two 
motor-mad boys, a girl with good me- 
chanical background and _ romantic 
ideas, and a broken-down 1925 Star 
automobile 
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Book (David McKay, $3.75) by Betty 
White, arranged so that the student can 
progress from the simple to the more 
advanced figures of eight popula 
dances. 

For career guidance, every teen-age! 
should read 17 Million Jobs (Whittlesey 
House, $3.95) by John Perry, a guide 
to the many possibilities for careers in 
our highly developed industrial world 

Children’s Press is putting out a series 
of vocational books for career-minded 
youngsters: [| Want to Be a Doctor 
News Reporter, Policeman, and Truck 


teen dancers, the latest title is | Driver 
Betty White's Latin-American Dance 


All four of these useful books 
are by Carla Greene. 


For a better and brighter 
book bazaar... 


* SIGNET KEY - MENTOR BOOKS 


HIGH QUALITY * WIDE DIVERSITY 
ONLY 25¢ ¢ 35¢ * 50¢ 


Attractive, handy paperbound editions of the finest novels, short 
stories, the classics, and readable, authoritative non-fiction in 
such fields as science, biography, history, religion, and prac- 
tical reference. Students, teachers, and parents alike are de- 
lighted with these good books at bargain prices. See your Book 
Bazaar kit for a full listing of appropriate Signet, Signet Key, 
and Mentor Books. Among them are: 


MY FAIR LADY 
By Alan Jay Lerner $1551, 35¢ 


ON THE BEACH 
By Nevil Shute D1562, 50¢ 
ANIMAL FARM 
By George Orwell D1615, 50¢ 


MOBY DICK 
By Herman Melville 
D1229, 50¢ 


THE OREGON TRAIL 
By Francis Parkman 
MD149, 50¢ 


MYTHOLOGY 


By Edith Hamilton 
MD86, 50¢ 


EIGHT GREAT COMEDIES 
From Aristophanes to Shaw 
MD216, 50¢ 


NEW AMERICAN ROGET’S 
COLLEGE THESAURUS 
D1431, 50¢ 


SATELLITES, ROCKETS 
AND OUTER SPACE 
By Willy Ley Ks360, 35¢ 


MAGIC HOUSE OF 
NUMBERS 
By Irving Adler Ks361, 35¢ 


THE STARS: 
Steppingstones into Space 
By Irving Adler Ks364, 35¢ 


HOW TO KNOW THE 
AMERICAN MAMMALS 


By Ivan T. Sanderson 
KD349, 50¢ 


HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS 


By Roger Tory Peterson 
KD347, 50¢ 


THE AZTEC: Man and Tribe 
By Victor W. Von Hagen 
MD236, 50¢ 


Write for our special classified list of books used as required 
or supplementary reading and for our complete catalog 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY OF WORLD LITERATURE, Inc. 
Box ST-3, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Junior High: 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF READING 


By RICHARD J. HURLEY 


T IS CONSOLING in this 

pelled “Age of Looking” that there 
is one period of an adolescent's lite 
devoted to a love of reading. The in- 
satiable curiosity resulting from an ex- 
panded physical world is reflected in 
a demand for all types of information 

As Professor Adams puts it in her 
About Books and Children, adolescents 
want heroes to emulate, ideas to dream 
about, adventures to live vicariously, 
incidents to laugh or weep over. “Never 
again in his life,” say Terman and 
Lima in Children’s Reading, “does the 
average individual read as many books 
in one year as he reads at 12 or 13.” 
Another authority, Dr. Gesell in Youth: 
the Years from 10-16, reports that 
youngsters at 14 may read from 10-15 


jet-pro- 


books per week. In the 9th grade, those 
who like to read do so exhaustively, 
consuming anything thev can get their 
hands on. 

There is 
the high school teacher and librarian 
Books must be made accessible to meet 
And because 


impressionable years, what 


a dual challenge here for 


the omnivorous demand. 
these are 
we present must be the best of our lit- 
erary heritage. 

distinct sex differ- 
also. This 


There is a very 
ence operating at this stage, 
divergence In bovs’ and girls’ reading 
preference begins about the age of ten 
until in junior 


have separate lists of 


but sharpens rapidly 
high school we 
Boys’ Books (adventure, action, sports ) 
and Girls’ Books (home, life, 
sentimental stories). Whereas girls will 
melodramatic, 


school 


somewhat 
homey Little 
want the tough, dangerous, suspense- 
ful tales of Howard Pease’s Tod Moran 
Girls are interested in the personal and 
emotional, women and _ thei 
world, according to Dr. Marie Rankin 
in her Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


accept the 


story of Women, boys 


specific 


Richard ] 
fessor of Library 
University of America 


Hurley is Associate Pro- 


Science, Catholic 


versity, study of fiction interests. Boys 
reach out mentally to the wider life of 
adventure, action, and the great world 
of science. 

Junior high schoo) is at best a difficult 
stage of growing up for youngsters and 
of shaping into adult citizens by teach 
ers. With all its chameleon-like contu- 
sions, it might profit us to take a closer 
look at the reading phases and book op- 
portunities involved: 

Seventh Grade (13 years): The series 
craze (Nancy Drew, Hardy Boys, 
Cherry Ames, Tom Swift, Jr.) gives 
way to an intensification of interests. 
Boys explore various hobbies and_be- 
come interested in science, invention, 
and mechanics. There is stil] much in- 
terest in sports as represented by the 
baseball, basketball, and football stories 
of Tunis, Harkins, Scholz, and Jackson 
Science fiction is best provided by Rob- 
ert A. Heinlein and the Winston Sci- 
ence Fiction series. Boys continue theit 
interests in fiction through 
senior high school—sea_ stories, mys- 
teries, Westerns, horse and dog stories, 
the writings of Pease, Meader, Jim 
Kjelgaard, Will James, and _— Jack 
O'Brien. Girls are looking more closely 
at adult books such as Jackson’s Ramona, 
Rawlings’ Yearling, and Mary O’Hara’s 
trilogy, especially The Green Grass of 
Wyoming. The many novels by Betty 
Cavanna of romance at home and school 
hold great appeal. 


juvenile 


Eighth Grade (14 years): For boys, 
specialization continues with more at- 
tention to magazines and newspapers 
which contain up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on sports, science, and me- 
chanics. However, some fields of non- 
fiction—biography, history, and _ travel, 
for example, often have more appeal 
than fiction. Lowell Thomas, Roy Chap- 
Andrews, William Beebe, and the 
works of Halliburton, Johnson 
and Akeley are fare for 
reluctant readers. The vigorous stories 
of Jack London and some of the more 
mature classics as Moby Dick and Tale 
of Two Cities find a place. But we 
should also provide Popular Mechanics, 
Boys’ Life, National Geographic, Nature, 
and the like. Girls at this stage are ad- 
dicts of adult fiction of the romantic, 
sentimental kind, adult magazines, and 
classics like Jane Eyre and Wuthering 
Heights. 


man 
older 


good some 


Ninth Grade (15 years): There is a 
noticeable decline in reading. This is 
increased 


due to a combination of 


schoolwork, required reading. and out 
side activities. There is some tendency 
for both girls and boys to read th« 
same type of book, particularly the 
story’ which too often is 
artificially tailored to this audience 
Popular non-fiction like Kon-Tiki by 
Heyerdahl, Annapurna by Herzog, Bruce 
Catton’s Civil War writings, the his- 
torical biographies of Harold Lamb, are 
possibilities. Girls seek romance whether 
it be in historical] fiction, or home and 
school stories 


“teen-age 


Senior high school: Reading done is 
of the “work” variety required by school] 
assignments rather than the “fun” type 
Magazines and newspapers replace 
books. Special interests dominate. (On¢ 
boy remarked to me that he was in- 
terested in books about mountain climb- 
ing and oi) well drilling only!) With 
encouragement. they will purchase and 
read paperbacks, perhaps through the 
organization of a Teen Age Book Club 
in the school 

Incidentally, they may no longer be 
customers of the public library. It is 
worth noting the pre-vocational nature 
of much of the reading done in Grades 
10 to 12 and career fiction, especially 
of the Dodd Mead series, should be 
exploited at this time. 

In summary, a few characteristics 
of the reading pattern ot youngsters 
should be branded upon our reading 
consciousness: 

1. Boys read less than girls. 

2. Boys read more non-fiction, espe 
cially science and technology 


3. Girls’ reading has more homogen- 
eity. Boys’ reading is scattered and there 
are “spells” of reading certain types 
of books. 

4. Girls read at an earlier age than 
boys. 

5. Girls’ reading interests mature 
earlier than boys’. Girls read adult 
books in junior high, while boys pursue 
juvenile interests through senior high. 

6. Boys’ interests call for physical 
prowess, adventure, independence, self- 
control, loyalty, team play, new ex- 
periences, the far-away, and personal 
success. Girls prefer romance and home 
life, kindness, being loved, helpfulness. 
living in beautiful surroundings, a high 
social position, and being honest and 
honorable. 





Teaching Guide . . 
for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Railroads (p. 11) 


American History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 


Today, U.S. railroads face a major 
crisis. Operating expenses are soaring. 
Profits are falling. U.S. railroads have 
been steadily losing 


automobiles, airlines, and buses. Losses 


passengers to 


on operation of commuter trains have 
been particularly heavy. Freight haul- 
ing continues to yield a profit, despite 
competition from trucks, barges, and 
pipelines. But these profits are whittled 
away by declining passenger revenues. 

Among the solutions to their finan- 
cial problems, railroads ask that the 
Federal Government give them treat- 
ment comparable to the aid given to 
truckers who travel the highways free 
of charge. They seek more favorable 
tax treatment from local and _ state 
governments. They urge greater free- 
dom from the allegedly restrictive regu- 
lation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

President Eisenhower recently signed 
a law making it easier for railroads to 
helping 
service on 


obtain loans. Railroads are 


themselves by improving 
passenger runs which can compete with 
the airlines. They are hauling 
truck-trailers (piggyback 
thus boosting their freight revenues. 


also 


style) and 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
students understand the 


To help 


problems facing U. S. railroads today. 


Assignment 


1. Railroads have failed to 
share of the freight 


win a 


proportionate and 


passengel traffic which has developed 
in recent years. Explain. 

2. Discuss each of the following as 
they relate to the problems of rail 


roads: (a) commuters; b) Govern- 


taxation. 


railroads 


ment aid to competitors; (« 
How do the 
pose to reduce competition and costs 
within their industry? (b) Describe the 
role of the Federal Government in 
regulating railroads. 

1. Railroads are 
meet the competition of 
forms of transportation, Explain. 


> 


>. (a) pro- 


seeking actively to 
competing 


Mctivation 

A railroad map of the United States 
would show the nation crisscrossed 
with tracks. How might life in the U. S. 
be affected if our railroads stopped 


operating for a month? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Let’s imagine that we are a rail 
road’s board of directors studying the 
graphs on pages 12 and 13. What con 
from a study 
of the graphs? Support your conclusion 


clusion might we draw 


by citing specific figures in the graphs. 

2. What proposal would you favor for 
improving the financial position of the 
railroads? 

3. Imagine that you are a_ stock 
holder in the New York Central. Would 
vou vote for or against a merger with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad? Justify your 
vote. Why 
the position of the 


would you be interested in 
Interstate Com- 


merce Commission on the merger? 


Summary 


Railroads today have their problems, 
but it is not likely that they have 
reached the end of the line. What do 
you think we mean by that statement? 


Thirgs to Do 


l. If you live ina community where 
suburbanites are brought into the city 
by railroad, class members can_ inter 
view commuters on passenger fare in- 
creases and service. 

Use the graphs on pages 12-13 
for training in social studies skills. 
Question pupils on the intervals used 
on the vertical and horizontal axes, etc. 
For help in developing this skill, see 
Scholastic Magazines’ Social Studies 
Skills Workbook. Workbooks may be 
orcered at 10¢ each in a quantity not 
to exceed the number of semester sub- 
scriptions or twice the number of an 
nual subse riptions. 


Reading and Writing ‘Round the 
World (p. 14) 

World History, Problems of Democracy 

Digest of the Article 


Although 
reach the moon, one of Earth’s prob 
extent of illiteracy 


man is now striving to 


lems remains the 
among the peoples of the world. Nearly 
half the world’s adults cannot read on 
write any language. About 75 per cent 
of the world’s illiterates live in Asia; 
but even in the U. S., about 4 per cent 
of our adults cannot read or write. 
The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) is working toward elimina- 
of illiteracy. It is concentrating 
education of children; but 
included in the pro- 
welcomed 


tion 
on the 
too, are 
gram. Most countries have 
UNESCO teachers with open arms. 
Private organizations are also in the 
field illiteracy. A 
notably successful teacher is a mis 
sionary, Dr. Frank Laubach, who is an 
exponent of the “each one, teach one” 


adults, 


seeking to combat 


method ot education. 
Aim 

To help students understand that 
illiteracy remams a major problem and 
to consider the efforts being made by 
UNESCO and private organizations to 


end illiteracy. 


Assignment 


1. Describe the 
in combating illiteracy. 
9 briefly the 


education 


role of UNESCO 


Discuss “each one, 


method of prac 


teach one 





there is room for 


social studies illustrative material. 


headings 


priate space in the room. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 

Does your classroom have a social studies atmosphere? Look around. If 
your room cannot be recognized immediately as a social studies classroom, 
improvement. A good start can be made by 
“Scholastic Magazines’ 1958-59 News Map.” Bulletin boards, spare black- 
board space, or walls above the blackboards can be used for display of 
This can 
students and related to the class work, newspaper clippings under such 
as “local,” “state,” “national,” or “international,” the picture or 
cartoon of the week, daily recommendations for radio and TV listening, etc. 


The covers of Senior Scholastic make a colorful grouping in 


While some material may remain posted fo1 the semester, it is a good 


idea to integrate one or more of the posters with the unit of work vou are 
studying. Of course, you will want to keep the current items up-to-date. 
Student committees or individuals should be encouraged to accept responsi- 


bility for keeping alive the social studies atmosphere in the classroom 


—H. L. H. 


posting 


drawn by 


include posters 


some appro- 
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ticed by the literacy teams organized 
by Dr. Frank Laubach. 


3. Literacy, health, and democracy 
interlock at many points. Discuss. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Would you be willing to make a 
career of teaching illiterates in other 
lands to read and write? Discuss. 

2. What evidence is there that there 
is a need for people in all countries 
to combat illiteracy? 

3. The U.N. is a world peace or- 
ganization. UNESCO is an agency of 
the U.N. What connection, if any, do 
you see between UNESCO's campaign 
against illiteracy and the aims of U.N.? 


Things to Do 


Study, in class, the map of “Litera- 
cy Around the World,” in “U. S. and 
World Affairs Annual,” Senior Scholas 





Coming Up! 
in Future Issue 


October 17, 1958 


Special Issue—America Votes 


Contents—The Off-Year 
Elections: What They Mean and Why 
They Are Important .. . Issues of the 
1958 Elections . . . Modern Campaign 
Methods and Ethics . . . History of Our 
Electoral System, Party Polities, and 
Primaries, Nominating System for State 
and Loeal Offices What Young 
People Can Do in the Campaign .. . 
Forum Topic of the Week: How Elec- 


tion Campaigns Can Best Be Financed. 


From the 





tic, Sept. 26, 58, p. 28. Help pupils 
to use the key by having them identify 
nations and regions of the world which 
are indicated by different colors and 





TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 








AMERICA VOTES 
Oct. 17 
PAMPHLETS: Changing Party Pat- 
tern, by P. T. David (Rep. No. 15), 
1956, free. Brookings Institution, 722 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


in Senior Scholastic 


U.S. A. at a Glance, by Alan Murray, 
1956, 20¢, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 


Study of Political Parties, by N. A. 
McDonald (Short Studies in Pol. Sci. 
No. 26), 1955, 95¢, Random House, 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Role of Political Parties, U.S. A,. 
by J. C. Harsch (Pub. No. 18), 1955, 
25¢, Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. How to Get People tu Register 


and Vote, 1958, 50¢; Good Citizen, 
1958, 50¢; American Heritage Foun- 
dation, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Write the American 


Foundation for price list of 
materials avail- 


Heritage 
free and inexpensive 
able on the election campaign. 
ARTICLES: “The Next Congress: 
What You Can Expect,” Nation’s 
Business, Sept. 1958. “Five-State Pre 
lude to November Elections,” U. S 
News & World Report, Aug. 15, 1958. 
“Campaign for Campaign Money,” by 
D. Sarnoff, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
June 1, 1958. “Political Parties and 
Pressure Group Politics,” by H. A. 
Bone, “Annals of the American -Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
Sept. 1958. “Grass-roots Guide to 58 
and ’60,” by W. G. Carleton, Harper's, 


July, 1958. “Battle Is On Now Till 
November,” U. S. News & World Re- 
port, Mar. 7, 1958. “Close-up of a 


Congressman’s Pulse-taking,” Business 
Week, Apr. 12, 1958. 

FILMS: Meaning of Elections, 10 
minutes, sound, black & white or color, 
sale, Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Ill. How system of elec- 
tions operates; how citizens participate 
in government; system. 
Government Is Your Business, 27 
utes, sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
The Christophers, Inc., 18 East 48th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Importance 
of all citizens to make government 
their business. Voting Procedures, 14 
minutes, sound, black & white, sale, 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- 
Bloomington, Ind. Registration, 
voting ballots, 


problems of 
min- 


sity, 
preparation of lists, 
summary of voting procedures. 

FILMSTRIPS: Political Parties, 45 
frames, color, Society for Visual Educa 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Park 
way, Chicago 14, Ill. Necessity of 
political parties, operation of politics. 
American Parties and_ Politics, 60 
frames, N. Y. Times, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, 229 West 43rd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. History of the two- 
between one- 


tion, 


party system; contrasts 
party and multiple-party states; bene- 
fits and evils of political parties. Elec- 
tion Day, 25 frames, color, Eye Gate 
House, 146-01 Archer Avenue, Jamaica 


36, N. Y. Meaning and observance. 
Young Citizen Looks at Politics, 50 
frames, color, McGraw Hill Book 


Company, Film-Text Division, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Organization of parties, primaries, con- 
ventions, campaigns, registration, me- 
chanics of need for all to 
exercise right to vote. 


elections, 





shadings. Students may also study the 
map, “Power Around the World” (same 
page). Which of the areas where there 
is the greatest illiteracy are also the 
areas where human and animal powe1 
are the chief sources of energy? 


U. S. Schools (p. 8) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


Our Forum Topic of the Week is the 


National High School Debate Topic 
for 1958-59: “What system of educa 
tion would best serve the interests of 
the people of the U. S.?” We have 
gathered significant quotations from 
leading educators and laymen who 
have commented on the’ English, 
French, and Russian school systems 


Some of the quotations include com 
parisons between our system of educa 
tion and the European; other quota 
tions are evaluations of our system. 


Things to Do 
Have pupils study the 
These can be used by student “experts” 


quotations 


who can be panelists in a round-table 
discussion of the topic. 


Oil Progress Week Oct. 12-18 
(See advertisement, page 2) 
Presented in terms of your students 


future, the topic suggested by the 
American Petroleum Institute’s adver 
tisement on page 2 should have an 


unusually high and timely appeal to 
the class. From the following list of 
predictions for 1965, 
select topics to develop in a paper of 
500 or more words: 
By 1965: 

& 14 million more cars and trucks will 
be on the road than are on today 

& 12 million new homes will be built 
®& 56,000 new churches will be built 
®& Schools and classrooms for 15 mil 
lion more children will have to be pro- 


students may 


vided 
& Industrial activity will increase by 
33 per cent 

Students be asked to 
these predictions to what they 
in terms of the use of petroleum prod 


may relate 


mean 
ucts—to meet the needs of our own 
U. S. population of 190 million (18 
million more than today’s population) 
and the needs of people the world 
over who will be making an increasing 
ly greater use of machinery for work, 
transportation, and comfort. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 23) 


I. Railroads: 1-b; 2-d; 3-b; 4-d; 5-ce: 
6-c; 7-c. 
II. Reading and Writing: 1-c; 2-a; 3-d 


C 
III. Cartoon: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-NS; 5-F. 


See special Readers’ Choice book catalogue insert bound in the middle 


of this issue. SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 17-T. 


















Readers’ Choice 


BOOK 
CATALOGUE 


for 1958-1959 

















nding por heerl-Size hooks s ected and 


j 


CLASSICS « DRAMA 
POETRY «+ HISTORICAL FICTION 
BIOGRAPHY « HUMOR + ANTHOLOGY 
SPORTS + REFERENCE 


Including works of 


Shakespeare « Bronte « Twain 
Cavanna « Kjelgaard « Conrad 
Hawthorne « Crane « Austen 
Emery ¢ Kipling « Eliot *« Dickens 
Tunis « Gay Head « Hardy « Melville 
Hilton « Montgomery « Tolstoy 






and hundreds of other famous authors. 









See page 23T for “How to Order” Instructions, 











SPONSORED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 





18-T 


Spee cree 2 es oer 


a superb assortment 





For grades 4 through 12. 


of colorful, high-quality 
paperbound books .. . 
low-priced at 25¢, 35¢ and 
50¢ and offered to readers All 
of Scholastic Teacher 
at discount rates .. . 
all available from one 
convenient, reliable source. 


curriculum. 


(see box on facing page}... 








PART 1: 
FOR GRADES 4, 5 AND 6 


FAVORITE CLASSICS 


1. LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. Ichabod’s 
courtship and fearful ride, colorfully illustrated 
and adapted for young readers. 25¢ 
2. CHRISTMAS CAROL. Illustrated adaptation of 
Dickens’ well-loved yuletide favorite. 25¢ 
3. MOBY DICK. Ahab’s ill-fated quest for the 
white whale, dramatically retold. 25¢ 
4. LITTLE WOMEN, Alcott. A book girls have 
read, re-read and cherished for over three 
generations. Abridged. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
5. KIDNAPPED, R. L. Stevenson. The master of 
adventure stories spins a colorful, captivating 
yarn of intrigue and suspense. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
6. TREASURE ISLAND, Stevenson. immortal tale 
of buried gold, villainous pirates, mutiny on 
the high seas. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
7. HEIDI. Adapted version of Johanna Spyri's 
beloved Swiss tale. Photos from movie. 25¢ 
8. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN, Ernest 
Thompson Seton. Exciting true stories of the 
wilderness by world-famed writer. (W, E) 35¢ 


BIOGRAPHY & HISTORY 


9. ROBIN HOOD (adapted). Greatest bowman of 
them all in a bookful of merry adventures. 25¢ 
10. BOY ON THE MAYFLOWER, Iris Vinton. 
Young Will Latham on danger-ridden Pilgrim 
voyage across the seas. Authentic. 25¢ 


11. KiT CARSON, Margaret Bell. Real-life story 
of America's famed frontier scout. (W) 25¢ 
12. TIM AND THE PURPLE WHISTLE, Julie 
Batchelor. A colonial peddier’s boy sets out for 
adventure—and catches a runaway thief! 25¢ 
13. WYATT EARP, Felix Sutton. Action-packed 
story of the West's most famous marshal. 25¢ 


STORIES 


14. BLUE WILLOW, Doris Gates. Can lonely 
Janey Larkin give up the one precious thing she 
owns—even to help her parents? Heart-warming 
story of a migrant family. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
15. HURRICANE LUCK, Cari Carmer. The big 
fish jumped, fighting for every inch! Can Peter 
reel him in—win the money Dad needs? (W) 35¢ 


16. TREASURE AT FIRST BASE, Eleanor Clymer. 
Baseball fan Johnny discovers history can be 
just as exciting as a nine-inning game! 35¢ 
17. TROLLEY CAR FAMILY, Clymer. All aboard 
for adventure . . . with the fun-loving Parker 
family and their wonderful home on wheels. 
(W, A) 35¢ 
18. HENRY HUGGINS, Beverly Cleary. When a 
hungry dog decides to adopt Henry, fun—and 
trouble—come thick and fast. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
19. EDDIE’S PAY DIRT, Carolyn Haywood. How 
can a pail of dirt help Eddie get a pony, the 
thing he wants most in the world? (W, E, A) 25¢ 
20. TORNADO JONES, Trella Lamson Dick. Two 
boys uncover the thrilling answer to a 100- 
year-old-mystery. (W, A) 35¢ 


MYSTERIES & FANTASIES 


21. MYSTERY OF THE PIPER'S GHOST, Zillah K. 
MacDonald. Royal Mounties .. . a weird ghost 
. .. and two boys trapped in a blazing mine. 35¢ 
22. GHOSTLY TRIO, Nancy Smith. Three friends 
start a club to explore deserted houses—and 
run smack into a frightening mystery. 25¢ 
23. MYSTERY OF THE SPANISH CAVE, Geoffrey 


Household. A boy's breathless adventure with 
a nightmarish monster of the sea. (W) 35¢ 


24. SEA VIEW SECRET, Elizabeth Kinsey. Jane 
and Peter explore Sea View . . . and discover a 
whole houseful of surprises! 35¢ 
25. MISS PICKERELL GOES TO MARS, Ellen 
MacGregor. Miss Pickerell learns about gravity 
in an amazing trip through space. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
26. GREAT PYRAMID MYSTERY, DeWolfe Mor- 
gan. Suspenseful story of Setna, boy messenger 
to the Pharaoh. Colorful . . . authentic lore. 35¢ 
27. MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM, Augusta 
Seaman. Two sisters uncover the secret of Silas 
Trott'’s creaky old house. 25¢ 
28. BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY, Betty Cavanna. 
Teen-age twins in a baffling canine mystery by 
a top author. 35¢ 
29. SHERLOCK HOLMES (abridged), Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. World’s master detective stars in 
two fascinating mystery thrillers. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
30. YUKON MYSTERY, Joseph H. Gage. A boy 
and his father battle an unknown enemy for a 
fortune in uranium . . . and their lives. 25¢ 


31. MYSTERY OF THE MOONCUSSER, Eleanore 
Jewett. First-rate mystery . . . a curious girl and 
the strange secret of a “ghost” ship. 35¢ 


TLE 
oes 


selections are classified and annotated for teachers and 
librarians . . . the majority appear on recommended reading lists 
many cannot be purchased from 
any other source. Books in Part 1 are suitable for middle ele- 
mentary grade readers; turn to Part 2 for titles appropriate to 
junior and senior high school use. 


300 carefully-chosen titles to match every reading level 

more than 20 interest categories to meet every need. Here are 
books for American, English and world literature, social studies, 
the sciences, home economics, language study, remedial reading 
—books for almost every area of today’s fast-growing school 








32. GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, Ellery Queen, Jr. 
Eerie thriller featuring a vanishing girl and a 
time-telling turtle. (W) 25¢ 


FUNNY STORIES & JOKES 
33. ARROW BOOK OF JOKES AND RIDDLES. 
Hundreds of jests, tall tales, riddles to tickle 
the funnybones of young readers. 25¢ 
34. BARREL OF FUN, Edna Preston, ed. Brand- 
new stunt book. . . jokes, puzzles, tricks to try, 
things to make and do. 25¢ 
35. RICHARD BROWN AND THE DRAGON, 
Robert Bright. Charming, humorous fairy tale, 
based on a Mark Twain anecdote. (W, E) 35¢ 
36. JUNIOR JOKE BOOK. Colorful, rib-tickling 
collection for boys and girls. 25¢ 
37. MIXUPS AND FIXUPS, Evelyn Weiss. 12 new 
animal yarns ... bubbling over with fun. 25¢ 


38. YOUR OWN JOKE BOOK, Crampton, ed. 
Dozens of limericks, puns, funny stories. 25¢ 


THINGS TO DO 


39. FIRST CAMPING TRIP, C. B. Colby. Hints, 
diagrams, pictures on summer camping. How to 
make the trip easy, safe and fun. (W, A) 25¢ 
40. FOOTBALL FOR BEGINNERS, Thomas Waish. 
\Ilustrated, step-by-step instructions on the 
basic elements of the game. 25¢ 
41. PROJECT BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Leonore Kiein. Codes, signals, science experi- 
ments ... over 50 things to make or do. 25¢ 
42. CAKE AND COOKIE COOKBOOK FOR CHIL- 
DREN, Mary Alden. Simple, easy-to-follow pic- 
ture recipes in full color . . . 33 tasty dishes. 25¢ 
43. CUB SCOUT BOOK OF COWBOYS AND 
INDIANS, E. Andreas. Storehouse of Western 
legends and lore from America’s great past. 25¢ 
44. BASEBALL FOR LITTLE LEAGUERS, Mc- 
Connell. 30 big-league stars give valuable 
pointers on how the game is played. 25¢ 


DOGS, HORSES, OTHER ANIMALS 
45. DOGS, Arthur Liebers. How to choose, train 
and care for your dog. Scores of photos. 35¢ 
46. TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle. Outlaw dog be- 
comes range boy's trusted friend. (E) 25¢ 
47. SHAG, Hinkle. A ‘“‘no-account” staghound 
wins a place in the hunters’ hearts again. 25¢ 
48. OLD YELLER, Fred Gipson. Exciting, heart- 
warming frontier story of a boy and his dog. 
Inspired top-rated Disney film. (W, A) 25¢ 





49. COWDOG, Ned Andrews. Sandy's loyalty 
and devotion save his cowboy owner from being 
wrongfully jailed. 25¢ 


50. CLARENCE THE TV DOG, Patricia Lauber. TV 
fan, contest winner, burglar catcher .. . there 
never was a funnier, more remarkable dog! 25¢ 


51. THAT DOG SPIKE, Dorothy Cottrell. Four 
top animal stories by a renowned author. 25¢ 
52. HUSKY, Rutherford Montgomery. A dog's 
fierce courage helps his master establish an 
air freight line to Alaska 25¢ 


53. PHANTOM ROAN, Stephen Holt. A boy-horse 
partnership that has its thrilling climax in 
N.Y.’s Madison Square Garden rodeo. (W) 25¢ 
54. MIDNIGHT, Montgomery. A gangling colt 
becomes leader of his own untamed band. 25¢ 
55. MOUNTAIN PONY, Henry Larom. Andy Mar- 
vin vs. a gang of airborne bandits. (W, A) 25¢ 
56. MOUNTAIN PONY AND THE PINTO COLT, 
Larom. Andy and his sorrel pony in a fast-mov- 
ing tale of rustling in the Rockies. (W, A) 25¢ 
57. SILVER SADDLES, Covelle Newcomb. A boy 
has to ride over danger-filled Mexican desert 
—or lose the horse of his dreams. (W) 25¢ 


58. INDIAN PAINT, Glenn Balch. Dramatic story 
of an Indian youth and his colt. (E) 25¢ 


59. BLACK STORM, Hinkle. No one could ride 
Black Storm—except Joe Bain, the only cowboy 
the great horse trusted. 25¢ 
60. SILVER, Hinkle. A wild, snow-white horse 
trades freedom for a master he can love. 25¢ 
61. BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE, David Grew. 
Cruelly abused and whipped, Queen must es- 
cape to the open range—or ‘die! (E) 25¢ 
62. A CHIMP IN THE FAMILY, Charlotte Becker. 
Thrilled with their new pet, Tom and Peg learn 
to care for a baby chimpanzee. 25¢ 


63. CARCAJOU—KING OF THE NORTH, Mont- 
gomery. 30 pounds of wolverine cunning and 
snarling fury. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
64. GRAY WOLF, Montgomery. Last of the gray 
wolves meets his deadliest challenger. 25¢ 


65. YELLOW EYES, Montgomery. Pursued re- 
lentlessly—cornered by deadly rifles—a powerful 
mountain lion fights for his life. 25¢ 


66. RED FOX, Charlies G. D. Roberts. Living by 
his speed and wits, Red Fox must foil every 
effort at capture. 25¢ 


67. DINOSAURS, Marie Bloch. Fascinating data 
about the history and habits of prehistoric mon- 
sters. Life-like pictures. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
68. LEAVE IT TO HERBERT, Bloch. The story of 
a hobby-minded boy helps explain principles 
of electricity. (W) 25¢ 
69. BLAST OFF, David Cooke. Official photos— 
and facts—on rockets, missiles and man’s com- 
ing conquest of outer space. 35¢ 
70. THE BRAVE GIVES BLOOD, Philip and 
Miriam Eisenberg. At camp two rivals learn im- 
portant facts about Indians and blood. 25¢ 
71. OLIVER SOUNDS OFF, Jack Bechdoit. The 
inventions of young Oliver Ott put into use 
fundamental principles of sound. 25¢ 
72. OLIVER BECOMES A WEATHERMAN, Bech- 
doit. Oliver sets up his own weather bureau— 
fascinates his pals with scientific tricks. 25¢ 


RT 2: FOR JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


73. IVANHOE, Scott. Saxon knight defends his 
people’s honor against Normans. (W**, E) 50¢ 
74. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Richard 
Henry Dana. Masterful tale of adventure on the 
high seas. Edited version. (W*, E, A) 35¢ 
75. TOM SAWYER, Twain. Ageless favorite now 
in attractive Pocket Library format. (W, A) 35¢ 
76. PRINCE AND THE PAUPER, Twain. Sium boy 
becomes royal heir—rich boy, pauper—in excit- 
ing case of mistaken identity. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
77. THE BLACK ARROW, R. L. Stevenson. Young 
Dick Shelton fights treason and treachery on 
the difficult road to knighthood. (W, E) 35¢ 
78. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, Kipling. Spoiled 
rich boy must prove himself to hardboiled crew 
of a fishing schooner. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
79. JIM DAVIS: SMUGGLERS’ CAPTIVE, Mase- 
field. Fast-moving adventure by one of Eng- 
land’s foremost writers. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
80. SEVENTEEN, Booth Tarkington. Funny, 
memorable story of a small-town summer—and 
a 17-year-old boy's first love. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
81. HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON, Eleanore 
Jewett. Exciting mystery of the search for King 
Arthur’s secret hoard. (W**, A) 25¢ 
82. MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyle. Action-filled 
story of knights in armor. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
83. THE PEARL LAGOON, Charlies Nordhoff. 
Teen-ager’s thrilling adventure while pearl- 
hunting in the South Seas. (W*, A) 25¢ 
84. SAINT JOAN, Mattern. Exciting photo-story 
of the girl who saved France, based on recent 
film. Features teen-age star Jean Seberg. 35¢ 


85. ROBINSON CRUSOE, Defoe. The first—and 
still one of most widely read—English adventure 
novels. (W, E, A) 50¢ 
86. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Austen. A delight- 
ful satire of 18th Century life. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
87. JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte. Vivid . 

romantic .. . unforgettable. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
88. WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Emily Bronte. 
“Strangest love story ever told."’ (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
89. DAVID COPPERFIELD, Dickens. Called ‘‘the 
most loved piece of fiction in the English lan- 
guage.” Abridged. (W, E, A) 50¢ 
90. GREAT EXPECTATIONS, Dickens. Master- 
work of a master storyteller. (A) 35¢ 
91. OLIVER TWIST, Dickens. Powerful portrait 
of a boy caught up in a world of crime, violence, 
poverty. Abridged. (W**, E, A) 50¢ 
92. TALE OF TWO CITIES, Dickens. The bloody 
days of the French Revolution. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
93. MILL ON THE FLOSS, Eliot. “Her greatest 
work"’—say critics. (W*, E, A) 50¢ 
94. SILAS MARNER, Eliot. Renowned novel of a 
miser and orphan waif. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
95. THE MOONSTONE, Wilkie Collins. ‘Best of 
English detective novels.” Abridged. (W, A) 35¢ 
96. RETURN OF THE NATIVE, Hardy. Brooding, 
passionate... ‘“‘a work of genius.” (W, E, A) 35¢ 
97. LORD JIM, Conrad. immortal story of a 
man’s guilt and final redemption. (W, E, A) 50¢ 
98. ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM, Margaret 
Landon. True .. . inspired “The King and |"’ on 
stage and screen. Abridged. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
99. HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, Hawthorne. 
World-famed American classic. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
100. SCARLET LETTER, Hawthorne. Poignant, 
dramatic ...a true masterpiece. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
101. MOBY DICK, Melville. “One of the great 
books of the worild.’”’ Abridged. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
102. HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Twain. Exciting, 
richly humorous account of a boy’s adventures 
on the Mississippi. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 


19-T 


103. RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane. Civil War 
story of a young soldier. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 


104. THE GOOD EARTH, Peari Buck. A Pulitzer- 
Prize-winning novel... the story of a humble 
Chinese farmer. (W, E, A) 35¢ 


105. MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY, Nordhoff and 
Hall. Famous historical novel, based on a true 
uprising at sea. (W*, E, A) 35¢ 


106. DRUMS ALONG THE MOHAWK, Walter Ed- 
monds. Stirring epic novel of the American 
Revolution. (W, E, A) 50¢ 


107. THE PEARL, Steinbeck. Beautiful, moving 
fable of a fisherman who found the Peari of 
the World—and lost happiness. (W, A) 25¢ 


108. THE RED PONY, Steinbeck. Down-to-earth 
story of a lonely boy, a gangling colt—and their 
bond of friendship. (W, E, A) 25¢ 


109. WAR AND PEACE, Tolstoy. Authoritative 
abridgment of this mighty novel, called by many 
“greatest ever written.”’ (W, E) 50¢ 


110. CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Edmond Rostand. 
Romantic drama of the gallant swordsman who 
lived, loved and died heroically. (W*, E, A) 35¢ 


111. SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT TEARS, Mar- 
garet Webster. “One of the best books about 
Shakespeare in this century.” Indexed. (W) 50¢ 


112. FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES, Shakespeare. 
Includes “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and “Julius Caesar." (W, E, A) 35¢ 


113. FOUR GREAT COMEDIES, Shakespeare. 
“The Tempest,” “Twelfth Night,"”” “A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream,” ‘‘As You Like It."’ Introduc- 
tion by Mark Van Doren. (W, E, A) 35¢ 


Symbols W, E, A after the descriptive ma- 
terial about a book indicate a title appear- 
ing on one or more professionally-approved 
recommended reading lists. These desig- 
nations are used as follows: 


SYMBOL LISTS 
Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, 1952-58, The H. W. Wil- 
son Company. One asterisk (*) 
indicates that the title is especially 
recommended; two asterisks (**), 
doubly recommended. 


Children’s Catalog, 1951-58, The 
H. W. Wilson Company. One aster- 
isk (*), especially recommended; 
two asterisks (**), doubly recom- 
mended. 


Books for You, a reading list for 
senior high schools, 1951-54, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 


Your Reading, a book list for junior 
high schools, 1954, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 


Adventuring with Books, a reading 
list for the elementary grades, 1956, 
National Council of Teachers of 
English. 


A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools, Sixth Edition, 1957, Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


A Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools, Second Edition, 
1956, American Library Associa- 
tion. 


A Basic Book Collection for Ele- 
mentary Grades, Sixth Edition, 
1956, American Library Associa- 
tion. 


Patterns in Reading, an annotated 
book list for young people by Jean 
Carolyn Ross, 1954, American Li- 
brary Association. 
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114. FOUR GREAT HISTORICAL PLAYS, Shakes- 
peare. Contains “Henry !V’’—Parts | and Il, 
“Henry V," and “Richard I1!."" (W, E, A) 35¢ 
115. HAMLET. Laurel edition. Easy-to-read 
type, glossary, background information, modern 
commentary by Maurice Evans. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
116. HAMLET. Folger Library edition. Text on 
right-hand pages only; notes face each text 
page. Iliustrations, references. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
117. KING LEAR. Prepared by Folger Library, 
with text of drama on right-hand pages, notes 
on each facing page. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
118. OTHELLO. One of Folger Library series; 
text and notes on facing pages. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
119. ROMEO AND JULIET. Laurel edition. Mod- 
ern commentary by W. H. Auden. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
120. MERCHANT OF VENICE. Folger Library for- 
mat. Includes introductory material on Shakes- 


peare and his theatre. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
121. MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. New edi- 
tion in Folger Library format. (W, E, A) 35¢ 


122. TAMING OF THE SHREW. Modern com- 
mentary for this Laurel edition by actress- 
director Margaret Webster. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
123. RICHARD III. Laurel edition. Comments by 
noted director Stuart Vaughan. (W, E, A) 35¢ 





INIOR 


124. LIGHT IN THE FOREST, Conrad Richter. A 
Pulitzer-Prize winning novelist’s moving story 
of a white boy raised among savages. (W, A) 25¢ 
125. LOST HORIZON, James Hilton. Fascinating 
tale of Shangri-La and the people brought to 
it against their will. (W**, E, A) 25¢ 
126. LIFE AMONG THE SAVAGES, Shirley Jack- 
son. The author's four children romp through a 
succession of rib-tickling exploits. (A) 25¢ 
127. STARS IN MY CROWN, Joe D. Brown. A 
new parson tackles a tough town with humor, 
justice and a pair of cavalry pistols. (E) 25¢ 
128. MAMA'S BANK ACCOUNT, Kathryn Forbes. 
Lighthearted story of a family’s struggle to 
make ends meet. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
129. KON-TIKI, Thor Heyerdahi. Greatest sea 
adventure of our modern age. 80 memorable, 
on-the-spot photos. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
130. GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE, Frances 
Gray Patton. Wonderful, tender story of an ex- 
traordinary schoolteacher. (W*, A) 25¢ 
131. WE SHOOK THE FAMILY TREE, Hilde- 
garde Dolson. True, hilarious adventures of a 


happy-go-lucky girl and her family. (W) 25¢ 
MODERN WRITING 
SENIOR HIGH 


132. DEATH BE NOT PROUD, John Gunther. 
Author-correspondent’s moving account of his 
son’s heroic fight for life. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
133. OF HUMAN BONDAGE, Somerset 
Maugham. A young man’s search for a way of 
life. A true classic of our time. (W, A) 35¢ 
134. BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, Thornton 
Wilder. Story of five people whose lives were 
bound together by fate. (W*, E, A) 35¢ 
135. THE LAST HURRAH, Edwin O'Connor. Cele- 
brated best-seller, acclaimed by critics as “‘the 
best novel about American politics.” 50¢ 





136. BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1953, Foley, ed. 
30 superior stories. Authors include James 
Agee, Mark Van Doren, Christine Weston. 50¢ 
137. BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1955, Foley, ed. 
John Cheever, Eudora Welty, Wallace Stegner, 
Oliver LaFarge head this group of 24. 50¢ 
138. BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1956, Foley, ed. 
Among 20 first-rate tales, works of Shirley Jack- 
son, Flannery O'Connor, Robert Coates. 50¢ 
139. ANIMAL FARM, George Orwell. Clever, 
simply told satire of a totalitarian state in 
modern times. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
140. HIROSHIMA, John Hersey. Unforgettable 
account of six people who survived world’s 
worst single man-made disaster. (W**, E, A) 25¢ 
141. GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND, Marion Hargrove. 
Chuckle-loaded story of a college boy’s intro- 
duction to the peace-time Army. 35¢ 
142. WRECK OF THE MARY DEARE, Hammond 
Innes. ‘‘Steadily rising suspense’’ aboard a 
sinking, storm-tossed ship. (W) 35¢ 
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143. GHOST TOWN ADVENTURE, R. Mont- 
gomery. A fun-loving family livens up a ghost 
town with fish, flapjacks and gold dust. 25¢ 
144. GIRL TROUBLE, James Summers. Laugh- 
loaded account of one boy’s trials and tribula- 
tions with the fair sex. (W, A) 25¢ 
145. PROM TROUBLE, Summers. Hilarious 
story of a junior class prexy caught up in high 


school politics and romance. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
146. DOWN THE BIG RIVER, Stephen Meader. 
A pioneer boy's trial by fire. 25¢ 


147. THE LION’S PAW, Robb White. Suspense- 
ful story of 3 young runaways who escape to 
Florida’s vast, forbidding swampland. 25¢ 


148. BERTIE MAKES A BREAK, Henry Gregor 
Felsen. A fast-talking swindler fools gullible 
Bertie Poodie—but not for long! (A) 25¢ 
149. HOT ROD, Felsen. Powerful, true-to-fact 
story of what happens when speed—not care— 
is a driver's chief concern. (W, E, A) 35¢ 
150. THE LOST KINGDOM, Chester Bryant. 
Young Rodmika finds an ancient kingdom deep 
in the trackless Indian jungle. (W, E) 25¢ 





151. THE KID COMES BACK, John Tunis. Tense 
story of a war hero’s dramatic return to big- 


league baseball. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
152. CAPTAIN OF THE ICE, Charlies Spain Ver- 
ral. Fast-paced, top-notch hockey yarn. 25¢ 


153. CHAMPION OF THE COURT, Verral. 
“Primadonna”™ basketball player nearly wrecks 


his team’s fight for the trophy. (W) 25¢ 
154. PIVOT MAN, Dick Friendlich. Quick tem- 
pers spark college basketball feud. (A) 35¢ 


155. GRIDIRON CHALLENGE, Jackson Schoiz. 
Boxing champ learns slugging won't win him a 
place on college football team. (W, A) 35¢ 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


156. NATIONAL VELVET, Enid Bagnold. Thrill- 
ing, unforgettable story of Velvet Brown—the 
girl who poses as a boy to enter England's 
greatest horse race. (W, E, A) 35¢ 


157. HIGH TRAIL, Vivian Breck. Taut adventure. 
Chioe bravely faces danger on a treacherous 
trail high in the Rockies. (W, E, A) 25¢ 


158. A GIRL CAN DREAM, Betty Cavanna. A 
series of free flying lessons helps “‘Tomboy” 
Loretta overcome her shyness. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
159. SPURS FOR SUZANNA, Cavanna. Sue 
meets a life-and-death crisis with unexpected 
courage. (W, A) 25¢ 
160. STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, Janet Lam- 
bert. Lonely Carrol had a million dollars, but 


not a nickel’s worth of fun—until ...! 25¢ 
161. BLUE TREASURE, Helen Girvan. A young 
art student journeys to Bermuda .. . finds 
mystery, excitement and romance. 35¢ 


162. SENIOR YEAR, Anne Emery. Sally’s last 
year in school is a time of many decisicns, 
many maturing experiences. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
163. SCARLET ROYAL, Emery. Story of a warm- 
hearted girl who must give up her horse—but 
never her dream of getting it back. (E) 25¢ 
164. SUE BARTON STUDENT NURSE, Helen D. 
Boylston. Vivacious, red-headed Sue begins her 
career as an eager probationer. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
165. SUE BARTON, SENIOR NURSE, Boylston. 
Excitement in a big-city hospital. (W) 25¢ 
166. SUE BARTON, RURAL NURSE, Boylston. 
Sue helps fight a raging epidemic. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
167. MARSHA, Margaret Maze Craig. How a girl 
learns to face the problem of a spoiled, more 


popular older sister. 35¢ 
168. TRISH, Craig. The enchantment and heart- 


aches of a teen-age girl's first love. (W) 35¢ 





169. ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN DAVID GRIEF, 
Jack London. TV's feariess hero battles his way 
through seven rip-roaring tales. 25¢ 
170. THE CANYON, Jack Schaefer. Rare, excit- 
ing, authentic . . . the story of a young Chey- 
enne in the days before the white man. 35¢ 
171. SHANE, Schaefer. How a lone stranger 
brings justice to a Western town. (E, A) 25¢ 


172. NEVADA, Zane Grey. Taut, suspenseful 
novel of an outlaw who had to fight the law 
to win justice. 35¢ 
173. THE LONG RIFLE, Stewart Edward White. 
Noted story of Mountain Man Andy Burnett and 
the opening of America’s frontier. 35¢ 
174. AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS, Jules 
Verne. Celebrated tale of a fantastic globe- 
circling trip. Photos from movie. (W, E, A) 35¢ 


CNULE I UN 


175. TIME MACHINE, H. G. Wells. Journey into 
the future by one of first and greatest creators 
of science fiction suspense. (W, A) 25¢ 
176. MISSION TO THE STARS, A. E. Van Vogt. 
The Earth prepares for battle with a super-race 
that hides from men. 25¢ 
177. THE LAST PLANET, Andre Norton. Astound- 
ing story of a stellar team trapped in a land 
ruled by ruthless robots. (E, A) 35¢ 
178. THE STARS ARE OURS, Norton. Gripping 
adventure about the only man alive who knows 
the formula for travel through space. (A) 35¢ 
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179. REACH FOR TOMORROW, Arthur C. Clarke. 
A collection of 12 absorbing, ingenious tales 
by a top-rated writer. 35¢ 
180. THE FORGOTTEN PLANET, Murray Lein- 
ster. Earthmen vs. monster insects in a fan- 
tastic, desperate fight for survival. 35¢ 
181. STAR BRIDGE, Williamson and Gunn. Fast- 
moving story of a man who dared revolt against 
an empire of stars. 35¢ 





182. SECRET SEA, Robb White. Lt. Commander 
searches for the sunken treasure ship—and 
finds it guarded by a monster octopus 35¢ 
183. MAGIC UP YOUR SLEEVE, Patricia Lauber. 
69 magic tricks, made easy by diagrams. 25¢ 
184. ELEPHANT TOAST, T. Morris Longstreth. 
Rollicking story of life at the zaniest summer 
camp ever imagined. 25¢ 
185. BIG RED, Jim Kjelgaard. First of a famous 
series about Irish setters. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
186. IRISH RED, Kjelgaard. Heart-warming 
story of a boy, his dog . . . and the understand 
ing that molds a true champion. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
187. OUTLAW RED, Kjelgaard. From pampered 
champion... to hunted outlaw. Son of Big Red 
must fight for his life. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
188. A NOSE FOR TROUBLE, Kjelgaard. A smart 
hound helps Tom Rainse teach tough mountain 
men respect for game laws. (W, A) 25¢ 
189. TWO HANDS AND A KNIFE, Warren Miller. 


Young Dan matches his woodsman's skill 
agafnst the fury of a Canadian winter. 25¢ 
190. RIPLEY'S NEW BELIEVE IT OR NOT. 


Hundreds of fascinating anecdotes about al- 
most every subject under the sun. Illus. 25¢ 
191. ANIMAL TALES, Mary Dirlam, ed. Twelve 
of the most popular animal stories from Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 25¢ 
192. THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Alien. Fun-loaded 
adventures at a boys’ school. (W) 25¢ 
193. MUDHEN AND THE WALRUS, Allen. 
Laughter unlimited as Crane, the campus 
“wheel,”” turns reporter-sleuth. 25¢ 
194. CHRISTMAS HORSE, Glenn Balch. Ben be- 
lieves in the wild, ink-black colt. But will his 
faith and training be enough? 35¢ 
195. NEW BOOK OF DOGS, Brown. Photos and 
details on champions of every breed. 35¢ 


196. THE RED CAR, Don Stanford. The insur- 
ance man said, “Junk it!" But Hap is deter- 
mined to fix the battered M.G. (A) 25¢ 
197. LONG LASH, Bertrand Shurtleff. Sedge and 
True battle bandits and snowstorms in their 
search for Alaskan gold. 35¢ 
198. SHIP WITHOUT A CREW, Howard Pease. 
Exciting adventure aboard the tramp steamer 
Arab. Based on true sea mystery. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
199. THE RANGE KID, William C. MacDonald. 
How a boy outwits a band of outlaws. 25¢ 
200. TAB CROSSWORD PUZZLES. 50 original 
puzzies from Scholastic Magazines. 25¢ 








201. WHITE FANG, Jack London. Famous story 
of a wolf-dog’s desperate fight for survival in 
the frozen North. (W**, E, A) 35¢ 
202. KID WHO BATTED 1.000, Allison and Hill. 
Dave King's incredible batting eye sparks the 
most hilarious World Series ever. (W, A) 25¢ 
203. THUNDER ROAD, William Gault. Thrilling 
saga of auto-racing. The story's hero quickly 
learns the value of safety. (W, A) 25¢ 
204. WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH, Jack Hines. 
12 lively, true adventure stories about men and 
dogs in the Alaskan gold fields. 25¢ 
205. BASEBALL STARS OF 1958, Robinson, ed. 
Up-to-the-minute feature stories—photos and 
records—on 25 big-league players. 35¢ 
206. THE RAFT, Robert Trumbull. True saga of 
Navy courage. How 3 men survived 34 scorch- 
ing days on the vast Pacific. (W, E) 25¢ 
207. BALDY OF NOME, E. B. Darling. How a 
weakling pup becomes leader of a famous 
racing team. Iliustrated. (W, E) 25¢ 
208. TOUCHDOWN TWINS, Philip Harkins. Col- 
lege stars turn pro... learn what football—and 
sportsmanship—really mean. (E) 35¢ 
209. TWENTY-ONE. Hundreds of questions used 
to stump the experts on TV’s top-rated quiz 
show. A handy “refresher” before exams. 35¢ 





210. JOKES AND MORE JOKES. Puns, tall 
stories, jokes and cartoons—the cream of the 
crop from Scholastic Magazines. 25¢ 


211. MORE BOBBY SOX, Marty Links. Emmy 
Lou and her crazy-cool bobby-sox friends in a 
brand-new cartoon collection. 25¢ 
212. CURVE BALL LAUGHS, Herman Masin. 
Baseball at its zaniest! Uproarious anecdotes 
about players, umpires, managers, fans. 35¢ 
213. FOR LAUGHING OUT LOUD, Masin. Over 
200 of football's funniest stories—by an all- 
American team of sports humorists 25¢ 
214. SPORTS LAUGHS, Masin. Sport: ian spe- 
cial! Sparkling collection of anecdotes, jokes, 
cartoons on every favorite game. 35¢ 
215. HAZEL, Ted Key. Bossy, riotous Hazel 
browbeats her employers—rules the roost—in 
more than 100 selected cartoons. 25¢ 
216. MARMADUKE, Anderson and Leeming. A 
howlarious book, featuring Marmaduke—the 
four-legged canine delinquent. 25¢ 
217. WANTED: DENNIS THE MENACE, Hank 
Ketcham. Here he is .. . the mischievous imp 
wanted by everybody who likes to laugh! 25¢ 
218. TIZZY, Kate Osann. The frantic antics of 
lovable, laughable teen-ager Tizzy. 25¢ 


Ni ROWT HOW 
219. | DRIVE THE TURNPIKES, Paul Kearney. 
Advice on driving the superhighways. Endorsed 
by safety experts and instructors. Illus. 35¢ 
220. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head. Answers 
hundreds of questions teen-agers ask on dating, 
manners, “going steady,” etc. 25¢ 
221. ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS, Head. 
Practical rules for every social situation. 25¢ 
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222. Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Head. Biueprint 
to poise and popularity in school life. 25¢ 
223. YOU'RE ASKING ME? Head. A helpful new 
guide to problems of vital interest to teens 


Covers family, friends, careers, etc. 25¢ 
224. HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY, Constance Hart. 
Tips on make-up, posture, diet, exercise. 35¢ 





225. GREAT ESSAYS, Peterson, ed. Brilliant, 
provocative, witty. Includes works by 38 of 
the world’s most renowned writers. 35¢ 


226. THIS IS AMERICA, Herzberg, ed. A rich 
selection of stories, essays, orations from our 
country’s great literary heritage. 25¢ 


227. POCKET ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN 
VERSE, Williams, ed. From colonial days to 
the present—500 American masterpieces by 
more than 100 major poets. (W) 50¢ 


228. GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF POE. 21 
stories and 34 poems of imagination by Amer 
ica’s noted spinner of tales. (W, E, A) 35¢ 


229. POCKET BOOK OF ROBERT FROST'S 
POEMS. More than 100 of the best works of the 
greatest living American poet. (W, E) 35¢ 


230. POCKET BOOK OF VERSE, Speare, ed. 
From “‘Gunga Din" to “Jabberwocky” to “Anna 
bel Lee’’—the poems teen-agers enjoy. 35¢ 


231. POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS, Unter- 
meyer, ed. Favorite narratives of adventure, 
romance and humor. indexed... .384 pp. 25¢ 


232. MOST DANGEROUS GAME. Nine thrilling 
adventure yarns by masterful storytellers . . 
London, Kipling, Twain, et al. 35¢ 


233. GREAT ENGLISH SHORT STORIES, Isher- 
wood, ed. Gems from the writing of Conrad, 
Maugham, Mansfield, 11 others. 50¢ 


234. INDIAN COUNTRY, Dorothy Johnson. 
Eleven vivid, authentic tales about the men 
and women who settled America's frontier. 35¢ 


235. HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES, Diriam, 
ed. 12 sparkling short stories—all rated tops by 
Scholastic Magazines’ readers. 25¢ 


236. BRIDE COMES TO YELLOW SKY, Stephen 
Crane. Nine unforgettable stories by the author 
of “The Red Badge of Courage.” 35¢ 


237. GREAT SPORTS STORIES, Masin, ed. 
Top-notch line-up of 13 fast-paced tales from 
the world of sports. 35¢ 


238. THE VALIANT VIRGINIANS, James W. 
Bellah. Magnificent tales of the Virginia cavalry 
who fought an entire Union Army. 35¢ 


239. POCKET BOOK OF O. HENRY STORIES. 
A collection of 30 stories—ideal for getting ac- 
quainted with O. Henry's unique genius or for 
re-reading your favorites. (W, A) 35¢ 
240. BEST SHORT SHORTS, Berger, ed. A col- 
lection of 35 exciting stories that read fast, 
move fast and end with a surprise twist. 25¢ 
241. TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES, Tag- 
gard, ed. 20 top stories from Scholastic—a gold 
mine of reading pleasure. (W) 35¢ 
242. GREAT DOG STORIES. 10 of the best 
stories ever written about dogs—by MacKinlay 
Kantor, Zane Grey, other famous writers. 35¢ 
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243. BEST TV PLAYS, Vidal, ed. 8 one-hour 
dramas by TV's foremost playwrights. 35¢ 
244. MY FAIR LADY, Alan Jay Lerner. Broad- 
way’s delightful hit . . . a brilliant, captivating 
adaptation of Shaw’s “Pygmalion.” (W) 35¢ 
245. THREE PLAYS OF THORNTON WILDER. 
includes “Our Town,” (W, E, A) “The Skin of 
Our Teeth,” and “The Matchmaker.” (W) 50¢ 


246. BEST TV PLAYS OF 1957, Britton, ed. 
8 plays by noted contemporary TV dramatists— 
Chayefsky, Vidal, Sirling, Foote, etc. 35¢ 


247. MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DICTION- 
ARY. 500 pages of definitions. Also, spelling 
guide, synonyms, antonyms, abbreviations. 35¢ 
248. MODERN AMERICAN DICTIONARY. Com- 
plete, accurate, up-to-date .. more than 
46,000 word entries. 50¢ 
249. NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER DICTIONARY. 
Clear type, lucid definitions ... “eminently 
usable.” Illustrated. 35¢ 
250. THORNDIKE BARNHART DICTIONARY. Re- 
vised edition. Includes word finder, special 
tables, punctuation and grammar guide. 50¢ 
251. WEBSTER'S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY. 
Gives origin of words, idiomatic usage, scien- 
tific and foreign terms. 300 illustrations. (A) 50¢ 
252. NEW HAMMOND-DELL WORLD ATLAS. 
Clear, full-color maps of every continent and 
country—plus illus. gazetteer and index. 50¢ 
253. THE UNITED NATIONS AND HOW IT 
WORKS, David C. Coyle. How it started, how its 
agencies work, what it has achieved. 50¢ 
254. POCKET HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, Nevins and Commager. Concise, up- 
to-date narrative. 593 pp. . . . indexed. 50¢ 
255. ROGET’S POCKET THESAURUS. For every- 
body who wants to speak and write more effec- 
tively. Nearly 500 pages. (W) 35¢ 
256. SHORTER BARTLETT’S FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS. More than 10,000 quotations, represent- 
ing approximately 2,000 authors. Indexed. 50¢ 
257. 6 MINUTES A DAY TO PERFECT SPELL- 
ING, H. Shefter. Tested method that has helped 
thousands to become accurate spellers. 35¢ 
258. 30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCABU- 
LARY, Funk and Lewis. Valuable guide to quick 
vocabulary improvement. Workbook format. 25¢ 
259. LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. Both 
French-English and English-French entries . . . 
two volumes in one. 50¢ 
260. SPANISH DICTIONARY. Both Spanish-Eng- 
lish and English-Spanish - 30,000 words, 
phrases and idioms plus pronunciation key. 35¢ 
261. GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Langen- 
scheidt. Both German-English and English- 
German entries. 528 pp. Easy-to-read type. =d¢ 


262. OUR FRIEND THE ATOM, Haber. Lively, 
absorbing, clear ... the story of the atom by 
Walt Disney’s chief science consultant. (W) 35¢ 


263. COMMON WILD ANIMALS AND THEIR 
YOUNG. Life stories of American animals, beau- 
tifully and simply told. 127 >hotos. 50¢ 


264. THE WORLD IN SPACE, Alexander Mar- 
shack. Readable summary of the epoch-making 
international Geophysical Year. 35¢ 


265. POCKET GUIDE TO BIRDS, Cruickshank. 
Includes 150 detailed illustrations—many in 
color—to aid quick identification. 50¢ 
266. FASCINATING INSECT WORLD OF Jj. 
HENRI FABRE. A great naturalist introduces the 
reader to marvels of the insect realm. 35¢ 


267. COMPLETE BOOK OF OUTER SPACE. Au- 
thoritative answers to what lies ahead by ex- 
perts in the field of space travel. Illus. 35¢ 


268. ELEVEN BLUE MEN, Berton Roueche. 
Medical science in action! 12 thrilling, true 
stories about public health. (W, A) 25¢ 
269. HOW TO KNOW THE MINERALS AND 
ROCKS, Peari. Text and full-color illustrations 
on over 125 most-valuable ores. (W, A) 50¢ 


270. PROFILES IN COURAGE, Senator John F. 
Kennedy. A stirring tribute to American states- 
men who have defied popular opinion for 
principles they believed right. (W**) 35¢ 
271. INVINCIBLE LOUISA, Cornelia Meigs. Be- 
hind the scenes with America’s most famous 
authoress, Louisa May Alcott. (W**, E, A) 25¢ 


272. BUFFALO BILL, Shannon Garst. William F. 
Cody's thrilling life story. (W, A) 35¢ 
273. FIGHTING INDIANS OF THE WEST, David 
C. Cooke. Ten exciting true stories of the West’s 
greatest Indian chiefs. (A) 25¢ 


274. UP FROM SLAVERY, Booker T. Washing- 
ton. The inspiring autobiography of a remark- 
able American. (W**, E, A) 50¢ 


275. THE GREAT HOUDINI, Williams and Ep- 
stein. Amazing life of the most fabulous magi- 
cian of all time. (W, A) 35¢ 
276. BABE RUTH STORY, Bob Considine, ed. 
The Babe's spectacular rise from reform school 
to Yankee Stadium. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
277. MiCROBE HUNTERS, Paul de Kruif. Stories 
of the men who battle against disease and 
death. Grade 6 reading level. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
278. CIRCUS DOCTOR, J. Y. Henderson. How 
the Barnum and Bailey vet treats the more than 
700 wild animals in his care. (W, E, A) 25¢ 
279. FOLLOW YOUR STAR, Dena Reed. Exciu- 
sive interviews with 19 celebrities who tell how 
they got started—what guides their lives. 25¢ 
280. FEAR STRIKES OUT, Piersall and Hirsh- 
berg. True account of a young athlete’s break- 
down and fight back to stardom. (W, A) 35¢ 
281. RED CARPET FOR MAMIE EISENHOWER, 
Alden Hatch. Life story of America’s First Lady 
—the girl who captured Iike’s heart. (W) 35¢ 


282. HANNIBAL, Mary Dolan. Based on fact... 
the Romans vs. the Carthaginians in the most 
daring campaign in all recorded history. 35¢ 


283. MICHAEL STROGOFF, Jules Verne. A royal 
messenger’s danger-ridden journey to Siberia 
at the time of the Russian Czars. (E, A) 35¢ 


284. BUCKSKIN BRIGADE, Jim Kjelgaard. Ten 
true stories about the buckskin-clad men who 
blazed a trail to the West. (W, E) 35¢ 


285. CIMARRON, Edna Ferber. New edition of 
the unforgettable novel about America’s rough- 
and-ready oil boom frontier. (W, E, A) 50¢ 
286. GUNS OF NAVARONE, Alistair MacLean. 
Five men against a German fortress .. . dra- 
matic World War I! adventure. (W) 35¢ 
287. TEAMOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON, Vern 
Sneider. Hilarious tale of the Army's attempt 
to modernize an Okinawan village. (W, A) 35¢ 


288. A BOOK ABOUT AMERICAN HISTORY, 
George Stimpson. Hundreds of colorful anec- 
dotes bring history to life. 35¢ 


289. APALACHEE GOLD, Frank Slaughter. Excit- 
ing novel of little-known historical era—Spanish 
adventurers on a quest for gold. 35¢ 


290. LAST VOYAGE OF THE LUSITANIA, A. E. 
and Mary Hoehlings. Vivid account of the 1915 
sinking of a great luxury liner. 35¢ 


291. NIGHT TO REMEMBER, Walter Lord. in- 
credible story of the last hours of the Titanic, 
told from memories of survivors. (W) 25¢ 


292. DAY OF INFAMY, Lord. Minute-by-minute 
account of what went on during the Japanese 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. (W) 50¢ 


293. TUNNEL ESCAPE, Eric Williams. Fantastic 
but true. How Allied officers escaped from 
“impregnable” German prison camps. 35¢ 


294. ROMMEL THE DESERT FOX, Desmond 
Young. Story of the daring German general who 
was killed by Hitler's henchmen. 50¢ 
295. GOD IS MY CO-PILOT, Col. Robert L. 
Scott. World War II's “One Man Air Force” telis 
his own inspiring story. (E, A) 35¢ 
296. DEFEAT AT SEA, C. D. Bekker. Inside 
report on the destruction of the German Navy 
during World War Il. 35¢ 
297. BEYOND COURAGE, Clay Blair, Jr. True 
heroism and courage of Korean War pilots who 
resisted Communist torture. 35¢ 


298. | AM 15 AND I DON’T WANT TO DIE, Chris- 
tine Arnothy. A Hungarian teen-ager tells of 
her own fight for freedom. 25¢ 


299. FBI STORY, Don Whitehead. Complete, ac- 
curate account of how the FBI operates in war 
and peace. Foreward by J. Edgar Hoover. 50¢ 
300. BRIDGE AT ANDAU, James Michener. On- 
the-spot report of Hungarian freedom fighters 
during the bloody 1956 Revolution. (W) 35¢ 
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and write in this total cost on Line A ; ; eee Office cuanity i] ‘ist Total Cost 
Then, deduct the amount of your DIS- ) Use Only _Price per Title 
COUNT: For orders of 20-99 books, same 
or assorted titles, figure your discount at 
10% of the total cost; for orders of 100 
books or more, take 20% of the total cost 
(Sorry, we cannot accept orders for fewer 
than 20 books.) Enter the appropriate dis- 
count on Line B, and deduct this amount 
from the figure on Line A to arrive at the 
actual total amount to be paid for books 
ordered. Enter this amount on Line C 
There are no additional charges for 
postage, packaging, etc. However, you 
may wish to take advantage of the 
speedier service the U. S. Post Office gives 
packages marked SPECIAL HANDLING 
The 50¢ U. S. Postage Special Handling 
Fee—which Readers’ Choice turns over to 
the U. S. Post Office—should be entered 
on Line D. Deliveries marked “Specia 
Handling” may be expected about two 
weeks after receipt of order in New York 
Readers’ Choice Headquarters. Allow at 
least three weeks for shipments made by 
regular book post 
Finally, fill in your name and address, 
enclose your remittance (the amount en- 
tered on Line C or E) and mail your order 
to Readers’ Choice, 33 West 42nd Street, ! 
New York 36, New York , Total Cost 
Please note: PAYMENT MUST ACCOM- Name _ ; . — at List Prices 
PANY ORDER. Because of the high cost ! 
of billing, we can accept only those orders School — . : ' a 
with which full payment is enclosed. Only 
one exception: An official school order for Address ____ - inti ieee 
100 or more books, signed by a principal, 
superintendent, purchasing agent or head , City sll —_—_—— Jone Special Handlin 
of department; will be accepted without a (optional) a 
remittance, and a bill will be sent later. 
Please observe the MINIMUM ORDER 
REQUIREMENT: 20 books, same or as- 
sorted titles. 
Won't you retain this special 8-page i This offer not valid after Sept. 30, 1959—not valid in Canada RCT-10/58 
catalogue for continuing use? You may Summery No 
order and re-order from the current list 
of 300 Readers’ Choice titles throughout 
the 1958-59 school term 


+ —— —_+ 
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Please send ) Teen Age Book Club 
information on [_] Arrow Book Club 


Amount Due 


Rand 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES 


offer 


3 additional plans to serve you with the 


BEST PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 





rile 


Each year, more than one million teen- 
agers add to their personal libraries, meet 
new authors, find out that reading is fun 
—through the Teen Age Book Club. 


VARIETY. Members choose eight times a 
year from a wide variety of 25¢ and 35¢ 
paperbound books, selected both for youth 
appeal and literary merit. Each list of 16 
titles offers both fiction and non-fiction. 
Selections include a range of reading 
levels as easy as fifth grade, and interest 
levels through senior high. 


FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books 


for grades 7 through 12 


purchased, one book free. Members select 
dividends from special lists or current 
selections. 

CAREFUL SELECTION. A group of reading 
specialists chooses the year’s 160 selec- 
tions and dividends from thousands of 
titles submitted by publishers. 
EXCLUSIVES. Many TAB titles — particu- 
larly those of special interest to teen- 
agers—are printed exclusively by and for 
TAB. 


HELPFUL MATERIALS. Each month the 
teacher-sponsor receives copies of TAB 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


NEWS-the Club's colorful, 4-page bulletin 
—for every student. In addition, a special 
Memo to Teachers gives information about 
reading levels, books on standard reading 
lists, forthcoming classics, etc. 


EASY TO RUN. A Club requires little effort 
from the teacher. In most Clubs, a student 
Secretary handles ordering and distribu- 
tion of books. 


NO OBLIGATION. Members buy only the 
books they want. No membership fees, no 
extra charges. Postage on books is pre- 
paid. Minimum order: 15 books. 





An abundance of good books for middle 
graders priced at 25¢ and 35¢! 


CHOICE OF 80 BOOKS. Five times each 
year, Arrow offers a selection list of 16 
titles, each book carefully chosen for mid 
die-grade interests and reading abilities. 


GOOD READING. Members of Arrow’s Na- 
tional Selection Advisory Board—experts 
in the field of children’s reading—guide 
the search for worthwhile books in science, 
biography, “how-to,” humor and other 
categories, both fiction and non-fiction. 
In 1957-58, more than half of the titles 


ARROW BOOK CLUB 


for grades 4, 5 and 6 


offered by Arrow were exclusive reprints 
of outstanding hardcover juveniles. 


GRADED SELECTIONS. In Memo to 
Teachers books are graded for reluctant, 
average, and advanced readers. Each list 
of 16 titles includes books on several 
reading levels 


LOW COST. Books with full-color covers, 
attractively designed, at 25¢ and 35¢. 
Many are printed in special, easy-to-read 
formats, with large type, ample illus- 
trations 





EASY TO HANDLE. Order system is so 
simple that children can help. Each time 
books are offered, Arrow supplies a color- 
ful, 4-page announcement for each child. 
There are no dues, no membership fees. 
Arrow pays for postage—both ways! 

NO OBLIGATION. Clubs may order as 
often or as seldom as they wish. Only one 
rule: Any order must be for at least 15 
books. 

CLASSROOM BONUS-—FREE DIVIDENDS. 
With each order, the teacher may select 
free books for classroom or library use. 

















An exciting, unique educational game, 
1-Spy is designed to open up new areas 
of adventure, exploration and discovery. 
Through a skillful combination of “read- 
ing and doing,” I-Spy increases children’s 
knowledge and appreciation of the won- 
derful world about them. Everyday objects 
take on new meaning and interest for 
players of this stimulating observation 
game. 


INFORMATIVE. Books in the I-Spy series 
—priced at only 15¢ each—are copiously 
illustrated and filled with fascinating 
facts. Editions published to date include: 
“|-Spy on the Highway,” “I-Spy Animals,” 
“l-Spy Uniforms,” “!l-Spy Dogs,” ‘“l-Spy 





I-SPY RANGERS 


for grades 3 through 6 


Railroads,” “I-Spy Sports,” “I-Spy Air- 
planes,” “I-Spy Buildings.” Planned for 
the near future: “I-Spy Signs and Sym- 
bols,” “I-Spy Automobiles and Trucks,” 
“I-Spy My Hometown,” “I-Spy Wheels.” 


AID IN TEACHING. |-Spy helps develop 
habits of attention and concentration, 
encourages pupils to go beyond classroom 
texts and learn through first-hand observa- 
tion. All |-Spy books have been especially 
prepared by educators and are concerned 
with places and objects on the national 
scene. 


EDUCATIONAL INCENTIVE. Boys and girls 
who play I-Spy become members of the 


National I-Spy Ranger Association — an 
organization designed to stimulate alert, 
accurate observation in the Ranger tradi- 
tion of America’s West. Children are given 
membership cards and badges, learn se- 
cret codes and passwords, and receive 
recognition for their achievements. |I-Spy 
players also often form local school- or 
community-sponsored groups or classroom 
clubs. 


HOW TO PLAY. A “Starter Kit” has been 
especially prepared for beginning players. 
Priced at just 25¢, it contains “I-Spy on 
the Highway,” the Code and Rule Book 
of instructions, a membership card and 
badge. 












For further information about any or all of these three unique plans .. . 
check the appropriate box on the order form on page 23T. 









Science and Society 


Social Studies and Science Combine in a Course Designed for an Age of Technology 


HIS social 
studies and science spent a_profit- 
three weeks at Sarah 
College. We selected to attend 
the first workshop on “The Implications 
of Science for the American Economy,” 
sponsored by the Joint Council on Eco- 
Education, the National Science 
Association. and the National] 
Social Studies 

The Joint Council on Economic Edu- 


summer, 66 teachers of 


. 
able Lawrence 


were 


nomic 
oo 1 
Teachers 


Council for 


cation is a non-profit organization which 

has worked for the past nine vears to 

improve economic education 
This that 


studies and science teachers must have 


vear it recognized social 
the information and know-how to equip 
them to teach an understanding of the 
implications of contemporary scientific 
and technological developments for our 
society 

Teachers from 33 public schools in 
ill parts of the nation were given schol- 
irships to attend a workshop where 
they would meet leading authorities in 
science and economics. Eac h school was 
to send a science and a social studies 
teacher who for the next academic yea 
would teach the group of stu- 
dents. I 
social studies department of 
Hewlett High School, Long 


David Hudis represented ow 


Same 
represent the 
George 
Island. 
science 


was chosen to 


department. 

The workshop program was unde 
full-time staff ex- 
perienced in the broad areas of social 
education 
Workshop 
improvement of 


the supervision of a 


studies, science economics, 


ind) curriculum emphasis 
was focused on the 
classroom teaching. We teachers had an 
opportunity to gather new knowledge 
directly from eminent specialists in 
scientific fields of energy, health, food, 
automation, space, and the implications 
of these for the 


From economic specialists, we 


the 


American economy 
learned 
stability, security, 


of economic growth 


and freedom 


Challenge of Technology 


One could not attend the workshop 
without being impressed with the stress 
placed on having our schools ready to 
future techno 
developments. 


the challenge of 
logical and _ scientific 
Busy specialists had taken time to speak 
at the workshop, teachers had taken 
part of their vacations to attend, and 
more than 100 business, labor, govern- 
ment, educational, scientific, and _ re- 
search institutions had made available 
an extensive library of films, filmstrips, 
books, pamphlets, and other materials. 


meet 


By MARTHA B. BROWER 


bene- 
Why? 
High 


exper 


This workshop proved of great 
fit to our school, in particular 
Hewlett 


begin an 


Because last spring, 


, 
decided to 


School 
mental course on “Science and Society” 
This 
course would replace the science, civics, 
regularly 


for a class of ninth year students 


and economic citizenship 
taught to the ninth grades. The decision 
to correlate socia] studies and science 
at the beginning of a high school career 
curriculum 


grew out of improvement 


discussions in the school district and 
especially out of a joint meeting of the 
high school science and social studies 
departments 

The chiet 


o provide for a small group of inter- 
students a better unde 


purpose of the course is 
ested and able 
standing of the interrelationship of the 
natural and social sciences and to help 
them begin to realize the economic, 
political, social, and moral implications 
of scientific and technological discov- 


eries 
Curriculum Planning 
Mr. Hudis and I found the curricu- 


lum planning sessions at the workshop 
valuable in curriculum planning. While 
at the workshop we decided that 

1. Quality of 
stressed rather than quantity. 
2. The individuality of each subject 


content would be 


irea would be maintained but made 


more meaningful bec ause ot the close 
relationship with the other 
3. Only the 
that lend themselves to a natural inte- 
would be fused. Other areas 
would be studied as separate subjects. 
4. Units for 
would be selected first and taught by 
the science teacher in the first part of 
the period and the social studies teach- 
er would follow closely with knowledge 
of world geography and government. 
The Science and Society class is now 
scheduled for the last two periods of 
the day in a regular classroom equipped 
with a portable demonstration table and 
adjoining a science storage room. Mr. 
Hudis and I are scheduled for the same 
free period each day so that we may 
plan class work together. This type of 
scheduling allows the class to have out- 
side speakers and to take field trips 
without interrupting other classes. 
The methods used in this class are 
designed to encourage critical thinking 
and to improve work and study skills. 


areas of subject matter 
gration 


science to be stressed 


Stress is being placed on a development 
of scientific attitudes 
problem solving techniques which are 
common to both 
studies. We teachers look on ourselves 


and growth in 


science and social 
as “resource-colleagues” of the students 
in the great adventure of learning. We 
are trving to guide the students to prac 
habits 

Scie nee 


tice better study 
The curriculum for and So 
ciety includes the following units: 
I. An introduction stressing the pu 
and methods foi 


pose of the course 


learning to be used 

I] Geology—Phy sical features of the 
earth 

Il]. Weather and Climate 

IV. Health Nutrition 
Population 

V. Astronomy and Space Travel 

VI. Energy Atomic 
Electrical 

VII. Applications of energy and Mod 


ern Technology 


Food. and 


Chemical, and 


Geography will be incorporated by 


stressing place geography and _ surface 
features of the earth; natural resources 
climatic zones and the general effects 
on vegetation and distribution of popu 
lations; economic, social and_ political 
life of the chief 
groups by continents. Government will 


be incorporated at all stages by stress 


world’s population 


government in 
his 
will make possible a broad understand 
ing of local, national, international, and 


ing the functions of 


meeting the needs of its people 


contemporary governments. 





“No matter what your father says, money 
is not one of America’s major exports.” 








Books that 
make reading 
exciting 











NKWALA 


By EDITH SHARP. The 
first LITTLE, BROWN 
Canadian Book Award 
Winner. |Drawings, with 
color backgrounds, by 
William Winter. With a 
background of authentic 
Indian lore NKWALA 
tells the powerful story 
of an Indian boy growing into man 
hood in the Pacific Northwest before 
the white man came. Ages 10 up. $3.00 


ames HECTOR, THE 
STOWAWAY DOG 


By KENNETH DODSON. Drawings by 
Peter Spier. Exciting and true, the 
story of a ship’s dog who lost his 
master and who stowed away to seek 
him on the other side of the world 
By the author of the adult best-seller, 
4way All Boats. Ages 10 up. $3.00 


THE ODD ONE 


By CRANE BLOSSOM HAR- 
RISON. Drawings by Liz 
Dauber. The author of To- 
morrow for Patricia skips 


| a generation and tells an 


——<<<< up-to-the-minute story about 
granddaughter, a_ lonely 
Pat takes a hand. 
Ages 12 up. $3.00 





Patricia’s 
girl till Grandma 


DYNAMITE 
AND PEACE 


By EDITH PATTERSON 

MEYER. A human and dra- 

matic biography for young 

people of Alfred Nobel, the 
remarkable Swedish inven- 

tor of dynamite who worked 

for world peace. By a noted 
children’s librarian, editor and author. 
Ages 12 up. $3.50 


ALL BOOKS CLOTH BOUND. 
SMYTH SEWN 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Boston 6, Mass. 











Books About Books 


By LAVINIA DOBLER 


ORE THAN 50,000 books have 

been published in the U. S. in the 

past five years. Approximately 100,000 

new titles have appeared since 1948! 

These are facts of tremendous import- 
ance to alert teachers 

With 12,000 new books 
being published annually in America 
today, it is impossible for even the most 
industrious teacher to keep track of the 
titles that might be pertinent to her 
classroom work. Week after week, the 
never-ending parade continues. Finally, 
you get to the point where it seems 
hopeless to try to keep up with the 
tremendous output. Then, when you are 
ready to recommend some good books 
to your students, you may not have the 
information readily at hand. Fortunate- 
ly there are valuable guides to help you. 

Two sources, which booksellers con- 
sider essential tools, can be equally 
useful in your school library. You can 
generally find what you want in Books 
in Print and Subject Guide to Books in 
Print, published by the R. R. Bowker 
Co. New editions of these big, thick 
volumes appear annually in the late fall, 
keeping the information up-to-date. The 
fastest way to find a title, author, name 
of the publisher, or price, is to look 
in the “Author Index” or “Title Index” 
of Books in Print. If you cannot remem- 
ber either the title or author, then look 
in Subject Guide tu Books in Print un- 
der the specific topic. This source is 
especially helpful if you want other 
books on the same subject. 

The Cumulative Book Index is a world 
list of books in the English language. 
It is the best source if you are looking 
for a book that may be out of print. 

If it is a very recent publication, use 
one of the periodicals dealing with 
books, such as Saturday Review, Pub 
lishers’ Weekly, Library Journal, Wilson 
Library Bulletin, and American Library 
Association’s The Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin. This last magazine 
valuable for information 


more than 


1S especially 
about reference books. 

Should you like to know what critics 
have said about the books you are in- 
terested in, the yearly editions of Book 
Review Digest and periodic supplements 
will give you the best clues. 

To encourage your students to read 
more, give them a new reading menu, 
with lots of variety. Suggest some old 
and titles have never 
cussed in your classes as well as books 
that are being featured in the news- 
papers and magazines. Even if you 


new you dis- 


Lavinia Dobler, librarian for Scholastic 
Magazines, is also a prize-winning author 
of children’s books. 


haven’t had time to read all of the 
books, you can still feel reasonably 
safe to recommend them if you study 
the reviews or if the titles are on cei 
tain approved lists 

Key booklets for English and social 
teachers in junior and senior 
high schools: Patterns in Reading 
($2.00); A Basic Book Collection for 
High Schools ($2.75); and A Basic 
Book Collection for Junior High 
Schools ($2.00). All are from American 
Library Association. 

Your Reading (60 cents) and Books 
for You: A Reading List for Teen- 
Agers (40 cents) are from National 
Council of Teachers of English. These 
guides are well classified so that it 
should be easy to select titles for any 
school project. 

Other helpful sources are Books for 
the Teen Age (25 cents from The New 
York Public Library), The Senior and 
Junior Booklists (Secondary Education 
Board), with yearly editions. Also don’t 
forget The H. W. Wilson publications 
Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries with supplements. A number 
of cities state education boards 
also prepare excellent lists. 

Guides for elementary teachers in- 
clude Adventuring with Books ($1.00, 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish), A Basic Book Collection for Ele 
mentary Grades ($2.00, American 
Library Association), Children’s Catalog 
(H. W. Wilson), monthly issues of The 
Horn Book magazine and Bulletin of 
the Children’s Book Center Library, 
(Univ. of Chicago), as well as an excel 
lent new book, A Parent's Guide to 
Children’s Reading, by Nancy Larrick 
(35 cents, Pocket Books). 

Many publishers consider some of 
these guides so important that in their 
catalogues they indicate, by letters or 
symbols, the books for young people 
which are in key lists. For example, 
Teen Age Book Club and Arrow Book 
Club use letters to show what popular 
books are on “approved” lists. 


studies 


and 


Sources 

R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Univer 
sity Avenue, New York 52, New York. 

American Library Association, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago 11, IIl. 

The National Council of Teachers of 
English, 704 South Sixth St., Cham- 
paign, II. 

N. Y. Public Library, Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Secondary Education Board, Milton, 
Mass. 





Reading for Mature Living yew ETH sooxs 


We present here excerpts from two 
of the more than 100 speeches on the 
theme “Reading for Effective Living” 
presented at the third annual confer- 
ence of the International Reading As- 
sociation, held last May in Milwaukee. 
These speeches and the discussions by 
panel members are now available in 
the 210-page printed proceedings of the 
conference, Reading for Eftective Liv- 
ing. edited by J. Allen Figurel and 
published by Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y., 
$2.00 per copy. postpaid 


READING FOR EFFECTIVE 
PERSONAL LIVING 


Davip H. Russet 


University of California 


One of my colleagues at the Univer- 
of California, George R. Stewart, 
has written an article entitled, “The 
Iwilight of the Printed Book.” This 
scarehead title would not be remarkable 
except for the fact that Mr. Stewart is 
a professor of English and is himself 
the author of quite a few books. Despite 
our coming to this meeting two or three 


sity 


thousand strong, are we in a period of 
the twilight of the book—and the news- 
and magazine? Are 
like the old-time railroad 
refused to take the automobile 


teachers a 
men 


paper 
little 
who 
seriously? 

The question about the place of read- 
ing in modern life may be put another 
teacher in Los 
‘Dr. Rus- 
sell how would you inswel! this ques- 
tion? A_ big who 
can’t read very well, came up to me 
and said, “Why should I read better? | 
can get all the information I want, and 
all the entertainment I want from radio 
and Why read?” I repeat 
the question to vou seriously. In 1958, 


wav. Sometime ago a 


Angeles County said to me, 


seventh-grade boy ; 


television. 


why read? 

It is not my purpose to compare the 
iivantages and disadvantages of read- 
ing versus the mass media. We all know 
that good television has an immediacy, 
an impact, which not all books 
match. We know that both books and 
rV can deal in trivia. We know that in 
storehouse 


can 


books. however, there is a 
of ideas unmatched by all the movies, 
radio, and TV of all times Be- 
cause a child can go at his own pace, 
and book, 
it may mean more in his inner life. 

But despite such beliefs in the superi- 
still that 
. want to see 


occasionally dream over a 


ority of reading, it is true 
many of our children 
more clearly that reading has values 
for them personally... . 

My hypothesis is that children and 
adults will become constant readers, 


develop permanent interests and habits 


of reading only if they have a fairly 
high level of skill and only if reading | 
meets some of their deepest needs. In 
with tele 


mass | 


davs of 

with travel, with other 
media, and with Disnevland, I 
to suggest that the teaching of reading 
for superior skills is not enough High 
important 


these competition 
vision, 


want 


level reading abilities are 
and several sections of this convention 
program are devoted to them, but the 
day has gone by when we can defend | 


the 


on 


place of reading in schools only} 
the developing effective 
reading skills. 

In the years ahead. reading Can keep 
its present place in the cul 
riculum only if it helps the individual 
on some of his important personal prob- | 
lems. We can give reading the same 
time and energy only as it deals with 
some of the child’s concerns 01 
the: adolescent’s deepest needs. If we 
to avoid a twilight of reading, in- 
be with 


basis of 


school 


basic 


are 
creasingly our concern must 
the effects of reading on the lives of 
bovs and girls. 

Today, then, I want to emphasize a 
new concept of reading—reading not as 
a process of eve movements or word- 
recognition skills but reading the 
product, as uses and results in the lives 
of people. I am asking what happens to 
a girl who reads in her school reader a 
story about children in Norway or In 
donesia? What happens to a boy who 
has been enthralled by Treasure Island? 
Does the superb ending of 
Stevenson's words “start upright 
in bed with the sharp voice of Captain 
Flint still ringing in (his) ears: “Pieces 
of eight! Pieces of eight!’ ”? Today, | 
all with Bourne, 

ideas—ideas get 


as 


he, in 
own 


vou 
not get 
Perhaps I am saying too with 
Whitman, “All what 


vou. when 


am saying to 
“Youth 
him.” 
Walt 
awakes from 
minded by the instruments.” 


does 


music is 


you are re- 


FOSTERING PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH READING: LITERATURE 


LELAND B. ]Acoss 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


To foster a child’s personal develop- 
ment through experience in literature 
is an exciting opportunity in teaching. 
It is an opportunity to introduce the 
child to unforgettable persons and per- 
sonalities; beautiful language; diverse 
human activities, patterns of behavior, 
and habitations; and the broad sweep 
of time. It is to pique curiosities, quicken 
sensory responses, extend intellectual 
horizons, touch the intimate self, deepen 
and broaden the meaning of life and 
living. 

Fostering personal development 
through literature is, simultaneously, a 


OF EXCEPTIONAL /¥ 
INTEREST UA 
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rite 
pot THEY IN 


“ma “ 


a2 


LIBRARY? 
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ROCKET POWER 
AND SPACE FLIGHT 


By G. HARRY STINE. I/lustroted with diagrams 
and photographs. ‘A popular account of rockets 
ond space flight, of what has already been 
achieved, and of future programs of research. 
Recommended for school, college, and public 
libraries.""—Library Journal. Teenage. $3.75 


WILLIAM PENN 
By CATHERINE OWENS PEARE. Illustrated by 
Henry Pitz. ‘‘This excellent biography in story 
form covers Penn's American years as well as his 
early struggles during the persecutions of the 
civil wars in England.''—San Francisco Chronicle. 
Ages ll up. $3.00 


THE SHAWNEE TOMAHAWK 
By FRANCES LEIGH WILLIAMS. Illustrated by 
Brinton Turkle. Based on the true story of a 13- 
year-old Virginia boy's capture by the Shawnees 
and his sale to a French-Canadian trader. ‘‘Char- 
acterizations are good and descriptions of Indian 
life and customs very vivid.""—Library Journal. 
Teen age. $3.00 


JESSICA’S JOURNAL 
By JESSICA REYNOLDS. Iilustrated by Peter 
Spier. Eleven-year-old Jessica's diary holds a gay 
shipful of Pacific adventures, as she recalls her 
travels from Hawaii to New Zealand aboard her 
family's 50-foot yawl., Ages 9-12. $3.00 


SORORITY REBEL 
By SYBIL CONRAD. Deanne faces the problem 
of whether or not to join a sorority and finds 
independent answers in this realistic story of col- 
lege and romance, $3.00 


THE TOMB OF THE 
MAYAN KING 


By LE GRAND. Illustrated by the author. A popu- 
lar author tells how José comes to find the splen- 
dor of his Mayan heritage — not as a city huck- 
ster but as a fisher of shrimp. Ages 9-13. $3.00 


SKI CABIN 

By ISABEL McLELLAND. Eileen's humdrum life 

changes dramatically when Bronwyn joins her 

and together they discover the fun of ski week- 
ends and the excitement of a career. 

Ages 10-14. 


Teen age. 


$3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INC, 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y, 
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SAND 
IN MY CASTLE 7742 


By SHIRLEY BELDEN. A 
summer job on Cape Cod where 
she meets friends helps Judith 
acquire the self-reliance she 
needs. Decorations by Genia. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


KALENA 
By ESMA RIDEOUT BOOTH. 
The problems of African youth 
brought into a new perspective. 
Illustrated by E. Harper John- 
son. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


YOUNG DOCTOR OF 
NEW AMSTERDAM 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES. 
A courageous young man over- 
comes great obstacles in early 
New Amsterdam to become a 
physician and marry the girl 
he loves. Illustrated by Victor 
Dowling. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


THE GREAT GARCIAS 


By GLADYS MALVERN. The 
true but fantastic adventures 
of a family of great musicians 
set in the musical capitals of 
the world. Decorations by Alan 
Moyler. Ages 12-16. $3.00 
THE PAGEANT OF SOUTH 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Revised edition by ANNE MER- 
RIMAN PECK. From pre-his- 
toric days to the present, this 
volume recounts the economic 
and social development of the 


great continent to the south of 
us. Illustrated. All ages. $6.00 


MIRACLE OF SAGE 
VALLEY 

By JANET RANDALL. A lone- 
ly girl finds happiness on a 
ranch helping save the life of a 
beautiful palomino. Decorations 
by Brinton Turkle. Ages 12-16. 

2.75 

SHADOWS INTO MIST 

By ELLEN TURNGREN. A 
fine story of two young Swedish 
settlers who come to Minnesota 


in the 1880’s. Decorations by 
Vera Bock. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


GOLD AT HUNTER’S 
POINT 

By ETHEL T. WOLVERTON. 
Karen fights on until she makes 
the townspeople realize the evil 
of their gossip. Decorations by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. Ages 
12-16. $2.75 
Send for new Junior catalog 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 

119 West 40 St, New York 18 











teaching responsibility; the responsibili- 
ty of providing (1) a school situation 
in which children and books can easily 
get together; (2) discriminative variety 
in the types of reading matter from 
which the child can choose what cur- 
rently appeals to him; (3) time for 
browsing, reading, sharing, and evalua- 
ting; (4) guidance by a sympathetic 
and well-informed adult so that the 
child can become expert as a reader 
e ee e 

If personal development through 
literature is unique, selective, continuous 
projective, and metaphorical, then how 
does one, as a teacher, foster such 
development in the lives of children? 
What teaching practices facilitate such 
development? It would seem that the 
following are worth considering: 


} 
| 





®& Provide a school setting that is con- 
ducive to reading independently and 
significantly. 


& Provide a supply of books that is so 
varied in appeal and content and in 
levels of reading difficulty that every 
child can find something he would 
enjoy reading. 


® Provide time for getting acquainted 
with books, browsing, reading, and 
sharing of what has been enjoyable 


& Relate independent reading to other 
on-going curriculum experiences, but 
only when truly appropriate 


®& Have children keep cumulative 
reading records, from which their in- 
terests, their changing patterns of read- 
ing can be noted. 


®& Hold individual conferences about 
the reading being done, about the high 
points of their reading, and significant 
ideas gained by the child as he reads 


& Encourage children to preserve their 
impressions and syntheses of books in 
other art media: posters, dioramas, pic- 
tures, wire sculpture and dramatizations. 


®& Encourage children to read reviews 
of new books and to use bibliographies 
and book lists to get leads for future 
reading. 


®& Use appropriate films, filmstrips, 
recordings and television programs to 
stimulate further reading and to ac- 
quaint children with different media of 
literary interpretation 


®& Teach children to read literary ma- 
terials well orally. 

The preceding practices, of course, 
are merely suggestions; they are not 
complete. Perhaps, however, they do 
point up some directions in which a 
teacher moves in order to foster read- 
ing. Books and children can get together 
significantly for personal development 
if a teacher creates the conditions and 
uses practices that make the reading of 
literature pleasurable and significant. 


Books with ge ment 


Buin. In ce > 


NEW 
FASCINATING 
BROAD-APPEAL 


MONEY- MAKERS 


for your 
BOOK BAZAAR 


Books for children that are enter 
taining as they are educational .. . 
designed to spark their interest and 
enjoyment in reading. The appeal 
to broad age groups is your added 
assurance of a successful, profitable 
Book Bazaar. 


Loc Fort 
/) AOVENTURES 
a. 





LOG FORT ADVENTURES 
by Edith McCall 


Exciting and interesting even to 
high school readers, at 3rd grade 
vocabulary level. Here, in simple 
text, the drama of the days of log 
forts is brought to life. The people 
are real, the excitement mounts, the 
solutions are satisfying. 128 pp. 
Many illustrations. Ages 8 and up. 
List: $2.50. Net to Schools and 
Libraries: $1.88. 


TIZZ BOOKS 
by Elisa Bialk 


Ideal for children who want some 
thing beyond the picture book but 
who are still reading at an early 
level. 4 books: Tizz, Tizz & Com- 
pany, Tizz Plays Santa Claus, Tizz 
Takes A Trip. These are fascinating 
stories about a mischievous pony, 
Tizz, and a pleasant, warm-hearted 
family. Young problems and their 
happy solutions are the highlights of 
this wholesome family story. Ages 
7-11. List: $2.50 each. Net to Schools 
and Libraries: $1.88 each. 


i Write today 


for complete information and new 
Fall Catalog of all Childrens Press 
titles. 


Wiiiinwits Pre CSS 


Jackson & Racine, Cl ag 





Broadcasting and the Elections 


ILBERT SELDES, arts 

critic, recently urged teachers from 
kindergarten up to help their students 
become better critics of television (Satur- 
day Review, Aug. 16, 1958, p. 25) 
Social Studies teachers can begin to 
test Seldes’ ideas against the conditions 
of their 
grams the radio and television rie tworks 


popt ilar 


own classrooms with the pro 


ire planning for background on the 
forthcoming elections 

The most interesting T\ 
nounced is “The Great Game of 
tics,” which began Sept. 28 fon 
Sundavs, 5:00-5:30 p.m., CBS r\ 
Washington 


host for 


series an 
Poli 
seven 
CBS 
Seva 


and-take dis- 


corre sponde nt Eric 


this give 


reid is 
cussion program with Congressmen 
political leaders and analysts. Topics 
include campaign financing, smear and 
fraud in campaigning, politics at the 
precinct level. a report on re gional fall 
elections and voting trends as outlined 
by Samuel Lubell, author of The Fu- 
American Politics Anchor 

On Oct. 5, Meade Alcorn 
Butler, chairmen of the na 
will 


ture ot 
Books, 95<¢ 
Paul 


tional 


and 
party committees debate 
the issues 

Lewis W. Shollenberger, on CBS ra 
dio’s “The Leading Que stion” (9:30-10 
will present a spe 
Oct. § 
economic policy: Guests will be Leon 
H. Keyserling, Chairman of 
Advisors, 

Oct. 15 
cation and general welfare: Mrs 
Vice-Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee and 
of the Office of Women’s Ac- 
Mrs. Claire B. Williams, 
chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. Oct. 22 
policy: Thomas K. Finletter, Truman’s 
Secretary of the Air Force, and Senator 
Leverett Saltonstall (R.-Mass.), rank- 
ing Republican member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Oct. 29: 
foreign policy Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D.-Minn.), Senator 
Jacob K. Javits (R.-N. Y.) 

CBS Public Affairs’ new “Unit One” 
documentary team is preparing a report 
on “How that will at- 
tempt to define the emergency issues. 
Samuel Lubell will set up regional tests 
to weigh the issues. Watch “Look and 
Listen” in Scholastic Teacher for the 
broadcast date; it is tentatively sched- 


p.m., Wednesday), 


cial series on election issues 


Truman s 


Council of Economic and a 
edu 


Katie 


Republican counterpart 
Lou hhe Im 


director 
tivities, and 
assistant 


defense 


and 


America Votes’ 


uled for a few days before election. 
NBC-TV will do an as yet unsched- 
uled “Outlook” program (Sundays, 6:30 
p-m.) on the 
tions. For background see the recent 
Time cover (Sept. 15, 1958). 
“Today” (Monday-Fridays, 7:00-9:00 
a.m.) will also do some election special 


crucial California elec- 


story 


By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


reports, including a California story. If 


students are preparing election 


they 


everyday pre 


your 


notebooks (in which place their 


own observations these 
, 
grams Can DeEComeE classroom resources 
} , } 
through student 


NB¢ 


the fou 


le gwork 
Nightline 
October at 9:45 
| litic il 
Beatty will discuss the 


Oct 7 


radio § has set aside 
Tuesdays n 
pecial re} rts ov the 
Morgan 
senatorial 

Harkness will analyze the 
for the House of 
l 1; Fy ink McGee 


ern itorial 


p.m. for s] 
races 
elections Richard 
ampaigns 
Representatives Oct 
will discuss the gub 
Oct 21, and Merrill 
mtests Oct. 28 


most of the 


races 
\fue lle disc usses key C 
In the 


regularly 


coming weeks 
scheduled discussion il 

terview shows will focus on timely po- 
litical Start 
reporters going with an inventory, net 
network: ABC-TV “College 
News Conference,” 3:00 p.m., Sundays, 
with Ruth Hagy, moderator; “ABC 
News with Don Goddard,” Mondavs- 
Fridays, 7:15 p.m.; “John Daly and the 
News,” Mondays-Fridays, 10:30 p.m.; 
NBC-TV: Sundays, 5:30 p.m., “Youth 
Wants to Know”; 6:00 p.m., “Meet the 


subjects your classroom 


work by 


Press’: 
Fridays, 6:45 p.m., 
David Brinkley and the News’; CBS 
TV: Sundays, 5:30 p.m., “Face the Na 
beginning Oct. 26 


6:30 p.m., “Outlook”: Mondays 
“Chet Huntley and 


tion 12:30 p.m., 
Another 


political wits is to have 


way to sharpen your stu 


dents them 


politic il 


muc | 


analyze the campaign's big 
stories as interpreted by radio's 
wider range of commentators 

Broadcasting 


Conclude a unit on 


with a day-after 
three T\ 
Have a committec 


They should watch 


ind the Elections” 


inalvsis of how the networks 


covered the returns 


judge ea h network 
gimmicks that don’t really aid 


1 
} 
ik 

] 


for visua 


understanding, commentators with a 


Hair for anecdotage but little depth of 


compre hensiveness of 


interpretation, 
local and | coverag 
ocal and national coverage 


the 
democratic process. It is very important 


Elections are at heart of ow 


that the average viewel!l know enough 


ind care enough to demand _ highe 
standards of performance from both his 
politicians and his broadcasters. 

Be sure to see the special “America 
Votes” issue of Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic next week! 

(NOTE: 


current in the Eastern zone. ) 


All times listed above are 





Stimulating 
science books for 
inquiring young minds 


Research ideas for 
Young Scientists 


Illustrated by John Tep 
scientific approach 


By Georce Barr 
pich. Through a truly 
such problems as how far sound can carry 
ground, how much water is 


fast you can walk 


through the 
in an apple, and how 
are solved in this new and different book 
10 and up. 


of experiments. Ages $2.75 


Magnets and 

How To Use Them 

By Tice S, Prne and Josern Levine. Pic 

tures in two colors by Anne Marie Jauss 

Descriptions of all kinds of magnets, how 

they are used and how to make your own 

With many simple experiments. Ages 6-10 
$2.50° 


What Makes it Go? 


By Rose Wycer and Geracp Ames. Pic- 
tures by Bernice Myers. From roller skates 
to rockets, this book provides simple demon- 
the basic principles of 
$2.50 


strations to show 
transportation machines. Ages 8-12. 


*Special Library editions available. 


The Chinese Knew 

By Tivvie S. Prine and Josepn Levine. Pic- 
tures in three colors by Ezra Jack Keats 
How the ancient Chinese knew and under- 
stood ink and paper making, block print- 
ing, the abacus, how we use these same 
scientific principles today. With easy-to-do 
projects that demonstrate the 
Ages 5-9 
Ballooning 

in the Space Age 

By Lynn Poo e. Illustrated by Gustav 


Schrotter. Knowledge about the strato- 
sphere that can be gathered only on balloon 


principles 
$2.50° 


ascensions is emphasized in this book about 
the past, present and future of 
ballooning. Teen ages. $3.00 


Understanding Time 

THE SCIENCE OF CLOCKS AND CALENDARS 
By BeuLan TANNENBAUM and Myra STILL- 
MAN. Illustrated by William D. Hayes. His- 
toric highlights, anecdotes, legends, as- 
tronomy, old and new timepieces, even a 
consideration of the theory of relativity are 
included as well as interesting experiments. 
Teen ages. $3.00 


scientific 


All books are clothbound. Write for free catalog 
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Want to write a best-selling book for youngsters? Write the story of 


The Secret Mystery of the Adventure 
of the Black Treasure! 


HO IS DEARER to the writer than 
the reader? 

And which reader is dearer than the 
fellow who actually goes out and buys 
the book? 

The writer of children’s books loves 
his readers in a special way. He accepts 
their directness and innocence and 
toughness as challenges. When _ this 
audience approves, he’s good. He may 
even get a letter that says, “I like your 
book about dinosaurs. Do you have a 
model of a triceratops that you could 
send me?” But not in a blue moon 
would it occur to a children’s writer to 
think of his readers as book buyers. He 
takes it for granted that he will reach 
his audience through the tastes and 
emotions of other adults. 

But suppose youngsters did buy 
books? What if they began at eight or 
nine or ten to purchase books as regu- 
larly and independently as they buy 
magazines and comics? Wouldn't it be 
wonderful? 

It is happening. 

Children in the middle grades in ele- 
mentary school—grades 4, 5, and 6—are 
buying books. They are spending their 
allowances, their’ baby-sitting money, 
their snow-shoveling and lawn-mowing 
quarters on books—on Henry Huggins 
and Miss Pickerel Goes to Mars, on Big 
Red and Hurricane Luck and many, 
many others. As of last June, the mid- 
dle-graders of America purchased some 
four million books through a new book 
service—the Arrow Book Club. Inaugu- 
rated last year by Scholastic Magazines, 
Arrow Book Club serves the middle- 
graders in the same way that Scho- 
lastic’s Teen Age Book Club has made 
books available for more than a decade 
to junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. 

The plan is simple—and unique. The 
very act of buying his own book is a 
growth experience for the “middle- 
ager.” He thrives on freedom of choice. 
The Arrow Book Club plan encourages 
this independence. Five times a year, 
the children are offered a list of 16 
titles. The books are paperbacks, priced 
at 25¢ and 35¢, and they are ordered 
through the schools. The only “must” is 
a minimum group order of 15 books. 


Lilian Moore, Associate Editor of Arrou 
Books, is a children’s author in her own 
right. This article is reprinted, in part, from 
the Authors Guild Bulletin. 


By LILIAN MOORE 





Each list of 16 titles is prepared 
against a check list of the reading inter- 
ests of 4th, 5th, and 6th graders. There 
must be a mystery, a dog story, a girls’ 
story, a science book, science fiction, a 
joke book, an adventure story, and a 
classic. The youngster’s interest in TV 
and movies is represented, as well as 
sports and biography. 

Where do these books come from? 

The Arrow Book Club began with the 
generalized intention of offering to 
young readers the best inexpensive pa- 
perbacks already in print. But it became 
apparent at once that the “best inex- 
pensive paperbacks for young readers” 
just weren't in print yet. So Arrow be- 
gan to create them. This was a historic 
step in children’s book publishing, com- 
parable in potential cultural impact to 
the advent of paperbacks for adult 
readers. 

There are already available at 25¢ 
and 35¢ reprints of some 40 children’s 
books, including the following titles: 

Blue Willow (Doris Gates), Tornado 
Jones (Trella Lamson Dick), Christmas 
Horse (Glenn Balch), Trolley Car 
Family (Eleanor Clymer), First Camp- 
ing Book (C: B. Colby), Dinosaurs (Marie 
Block), Oliver Becomes a Weatherman 
(Jack Bechdolt), Tim and the Purple 
Whistle (Julie Forsythe Batchelor), Kit 
Carson (Margaret Bell), Richard Brown 
and the Dragon (Robert Bright), Henry 
Huggins (Beverly Cleary), Clarence the 
TV Dog (Patricia Lauber), Miss Pick- 
erel Goes to Mars (Ellen MacGregor), 
Hurricane Luck (Carl Carmer), Sea 
View Secret (Elizabeth Kinsey), and 
Chimp in the Family (Charlotte Baker). 

And this is just the beginning! 

To provide the widest choice of titles 
for readers of varying abilities, Arrow 
has also drawn upon the library of its 
big brother, the Teen Age Book Club. 
Better readers have been offered teen- 
age titles like Black Storm and Silver 
Saddles. The Arrow lists have also in- 
cluded the handsome 35¢ Pocket Li 
brary editions of books like Treasure 
Island and Tom Sawyer. 

In addition, to meet special interests, 
Arrow has produced several original 
books including Boy on the Mayflower, 
by Iris Vinton, Ripsnorters and Rib- 
ticklers, by Tony Simon, and Blast Off, 
by David Cooke. Hard-cover publishers 
are looking with interest at some pro- 
jected Arrow originals. A new twist is 
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Mystery and adventure books sell 
best to youngsters. This is cover 
for Arrow Book Club selection. 


entirely possible—from paperback to 
hard-cover publication! 

What kind of book purchaser is the 
middle-grader? What do the “first re- 
turns” show? 

We know that joke and cartoon books 
are irresistible. But we find that the 
more joke and cartoon books we sell, 
the more “good” books we also sell! An 
Arrow Book list seems to have _ the 
effect of a smorgasbord. The youngster 
grabs first for his favorite snack, but 
lingers to nibble, to taste and try other 
interesting dishes. 

We know, too, that any book that ties 
in with favorite TV programs or movies 
takes off like a rocket. 

We know our readers love to shiver, 
but we didn’t realize how much! Ghosts 
—spooky caves, haunted houses—the 
quakier, it seems, the merrier. 

Dinosaurs have been an expected en 
thusiasm, chimps a more surprising one, 
and horses, we wish to report, are lead- 
ing dogs by a nose! 

When middle-graders buy books on 
their own, they seem to reach out with 
the same kind of hunger for excitement 
that they bring to comic book purchases. 
Titles have to crackle like rifle shots. 
Words like secret, treasure, adventure, 
black, mystery are magnetic. (Anyone 
looking for a title for a best seller? Try: 
The Secret Mystery of the Adventure of 
the Black Treasure! ) 

A bumper crop of new readers is a 
harvest to gladden the heart of any 
parent, teacher, librarian or editor, But 
it has special meaning for those who 
write for children. For the children’s 
writer, isn’t every child who turns off 
TV for a book a prodigal son come 
home? 
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A Half Century of Education 


Progress in Oklahoma 
BY OLIVER HODGE 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


AST YEAR Oklahoma celebrated th 
of 
50 


semi-centennial its history as a 


state. During these years the public 
= 


schools have reached a high level of 


excellence Space permits an enumera 
of the Sé ittainments 


to be 


tion of only a few 
but ot 


tioried in this brief review 


four them deserve men 


more than 


Teacher Qualifications: For 
the qualifica 


teachers in the public 


a decade, improvement of 


tions of schools 
major goals of the 


Educ ifion Each 


has been made in 


has been one of the 

State Department of 
ear some advance 

the minimum technical standards re 
quired by the State Board of 
tion. It has taken several vears 
long range objective of a colle ge 
for every teacher has been reached dun 


Phe re 


Educ a- 
but the 
degree 
ing the current school year are 
nearly 21,000 teachers in the public 
schools of Oklahoma. All of them 


cept for 55 special subject teachers fon 


( eX- 


not require d) have 
500 


whom degrees are 
it least the A.B. Degree, 
have the Master’s or Doctor’s de Cree 

Several have contributed 
achievement. Allocation of 
for school districts is based 


and 7 


to 


state 


tactors 
this 
money In 
part, on the qualifications and experi- 
for the 


district 


ence of teachers. To qualify 
maximum amount to which the 
is entitled, it must employ teachers of 
the prescribed college training and, in 
that the teacher the in- 
creased salary, he must ralse his tech 


ordet recelve 


qualifications, if necessary, to 


the 


nical 


comply with increased minimum 
requirements 

The mere fact of holding a degree, 
the 


Education, 


of course, is only one part of story. 


4 Commission for Teache 
consisting of from col- 


leges, public schools, the State Depart 


representatives 


ment of Education and other interested 
groups, has worked efficiently and 
studiously to improve professional train- 
ing. It has been largely the basis 
of the commission’s 
that the 
been determined. Added to these factors 


on 
recommendations 
certification standards have 
is the professional spirit of the teachers, 
themselves. The result is an educational 
we believe, is not 


level which, sur- 


passed in the nation. 


School District Reorganization: A 
factor which has contributed greatly to 


Oliver Hodge 


the upgrading of the schoo] system has 
but effective pi 


reorganizatiol 


CeSS 


gradual 
of school district 


, ] 
most western states, Oklahoma original] 


heen a 
Like 
ly planned her school system on a pat 
tern of small districts designed to meet 
the needs of a population whose educa 
‘rural 


ould 


needs were served by 


tional 


schools to which the children 
\ ilk 
Breaking 


traditional 


the sentimental and 


ittachments 


down 
which sul 


rounded these schools has not been an 


task but, by 


if consolidations 


easy a continual program 
and other means, the 
number of schoo] districts has been re- 
the 


100 


duced in last twelve vears trom 


1500 to 1 


All, Children 
that a 
every 


High Schools for 
matter of pride in our State is 
to 


high school now 18 availabl 
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reorganization 
live 


the 
all children 


Due 


95% 


to 
of 


child 


Yram, now 


pro 


districts having high schools. The others 


are in the “transportation area’ of 


high school. Our law re quires that tran 


portation be furnished to all child 


living more than one mile 


SC hool 


Finan ing the 


quate and satisfactory means of 


Ing il] public 


been a difficult problem. About half 
state originally comprised an are 
called Indian Territory, which previou 

had been allotted to various tribes 


The 


conse quently sch 


the 


land was non-taxable an 


therefro 


In lians 
ool revenue 
vas almost non-existent 

Atte: eftorts 
situation 
and other makeshift measures 


several to correct tl 
by 
the 
Legislature adopted a 
which Yuarantees 
i 


gram law 


funds for a public schools regardle 
of their financial status 

While 
ire still 


should be 


teachers’ salaries in Oklahon 


the 


consistent progress 1s bei 


below level where 


made in this respect and we aré¢ 


that before 


believe too long we 


from hig 
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State 
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fession a greater number of the 
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A Career Novel for Girls 


By HARRIETT H. CARR 


Jovce Reeves finds working in a 
Washington 
but hazardous Oc upation She soon 
of unethical 


agency a stimulating 
discovers evidence 
practices and faces the probl m of 
maintaining her integritv while 
job. And 


process, she 


remaining faithful to her 
in the 


finds he rs¢ lf a dashing beau. 


incidentally 


Miss Carr’s popular books for 
voung people include four historical] 
novels, WHERE THE TURNPIKE 
STARTS; AGAINST THE WIND 
WHEELS FOR CONQUEST; and 
VALLEY OF DEFIANCE 
novel for girls with a contemporary 
setting in Miami, Florida, MIAMI 
‘TOWERS 


and a 


Ages 12-16 $2.75 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 
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This year make 


d 
PAPERBACK 


BOOK BAZAAR 
with 
DELL BOOKS 


Look at these top-quality 
books at prices from 25c to 
50c. Ranging from Shake- 
speare to satellites... Dickens 
to dictionaries...atoms to 
animals, these attractive, 
educational Dell Books will 
add pleasure and profit to 
your school book bazaar and 
to your classroom teaching. 


oo Tee war tite ” 
mmry oF 
OUR FRIEND 
THE ATOM 


~ } 
Romeo 
And Juliet 


pe 


SEND FORA 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOG OF DELL BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


o> MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY +s 


DELL BOOKS 

760 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Att. Education Dept. 
Name __ 
Schoo!l__ 
Address 
City_ 











State 





Tops for 
Teen-Agers 


Here are some current book titles that 
are sure to spark your teen-age students’ 
interests in reading. The list was pre- 
pared by Lillian Morrison and Margaret 
C. Scoggin, Office of Young Adult Serv- 
ices, Donnell Library Center, N. Y 
Public Library 


Kicking Canvas, by Captain A. A. Bestic 
(Dutton) 


The Thing About Clarissa, by Roberta | 


St. Clair (Bobbs-Merrill) 
Basketball Is My Life, by Bob Cousy 
( Prentice-Hall) 
A Man Escaped, by 
(W. W. Norton) 
The Way of the Tumbrils, by 
Elliott (Reynal) 

The Fastest Man Alive, by Lt. 
Frank K. Everest, Jr. (Dutton) 

The Arctic Year, by Peter Freuchen 
and Finn Salomonsen (Putnam) 

The Black Bull, by Frank Goodwyn 
(Doubleday ) 


Andre Devigny 
John 


Col. 


The White Witch, by Elizabeth Goudge 


(Coward McCann) 


War Fish, by George Grider and Lydel | 


Sims (Little, Brown) 

The Professional, by 
(Harper) 

Sylvester, by 
nam ) 

Ordeal by Water, 
(Doubleday ) 

Plane Crash!, by Clayton Knight (Green- 
berg) 

Night March, by Bruce Lancaster ( Lit- 
tle, Brown) 

A Day in the Life of a Supersonic 
Projects Officer, by Lloyd 
(David McKay) 

Skeleton Coast, by John Marsh and 
Lyman Anson (Dodd, Mead) 

The Long Flight, by D. A. 
(Holt) 

Second Nature, by Mary Stolz (Harper) 

The Mountain Road, by Theodore 
White (Wm. Sloane Associates ) 


Heinz 


W. C. 


Georgette Hever (Put- 


Peter Keeble 


by 


Mallan | 


Rayner | 
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The Arabian Nights 
Edited by Amabel Williams - Ellis 
Illus. by Pauline Diana Baynes. Thirty 
classic stories vividly retold. 152 mag- 
nificent illustrations—16 in full color 


ll up. $4.95 


Tom-Toms in Kotokro 
By Rene Guillot. Illus. by A. Douth- 
waite. A rare evocation of the spirit of 
the jungle adds to this exciting story of 
the Ivory Coast. ll up. $3.50 


The Golden Impala 
By Pamela Ropner. Illus. by Ralph 
Thompson. A graceful animal threat 
ened with extinction, a mysterious 
legend and a boy’s determination high 
light this African story. 10 up. $3.25 


Circus Triumphant 
By Reginald Taylor. Illus. by Tony 
Weare. A boy and his father organize 
their own circus in this colorful tale 
of a bygone day. Junior Lit. Guild 

12-16 $3.50 


The Further Adventures 


of Robinson Crusoe 
By Henry Treece. Illus. by Will Nick 
less. Crusoe, his brother Tom, and Fri- 
day seek treasure, but find cannibals 
and pirates in this Caribbean adven- 
ture 12 up. $3.50 


Mohawk Valley 
By Ronald Welch. Illus. by William 
Stobbs. The attack on Ticonderoga 
and the battle of Quebec are highlights 
of this novel of early America. 
12 up. $3.50 


The Boy and the Donkey 
By Diana Pullein-Thompson. Illus. by 
Lili Cassel. A love for animals, hard 
work and an unusual country event — 
the Donkey Derby — are featured in 
this engrossing story. 9-12. $3.50 


Path-Through-The-Woods 
By Barbara Ker Wilson. Victorian 
London is the setting for an inspiring 
story of a girl determined to become a 
doctor against all odds. 11 up. $3.50 


..and two more 11-and-over classics 
Viking’s Dawn 

by Henry Treece $3.50 
Odysseus the Wanderer 

by Aubrey de Selincourt $3.50 

_ Criterion Books, Inc. 
|257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
|'OoOoooo0oo000000000 











A GOAL FOR BOOK 
eB EXPLORERS 


») McKay’ 


NEW FALL LIST 











A Goal for 

Greg 

By WILLIAM 
Jacket and title page by Mel 
Hunter. An understandable coach 
helps a handicapped young soccer 
player make a dramatic comeback 


= 


Teen ages. $2.75 


Americans at Work 
By ADRIAN A. PARADIS, author of Dol- 
lars for You. Jacket and decorations by Genia. 
{ stimulating 
way of life, and 
helped fashion it leer 


American 
people who 
$3.00 


discussion of the 
some of the 


ages 


rhe Bigger Game 

By WILFRED McCORMICK. 
Jacket by Scott Maclain. Further ff 
adventures of Coach Rocky S 
McCune and his Koulee team 
fresh from a Midwest confer J 
football victory é 

Teen ages. 


ence 
$3.00 


The Sword of Ganelon 


By RICHARD PARKER, author of The 
Three Pebbles. Wlustrated by William Fer- 
guson. Through the adventures of Binna, a 
young Jute, a history, the 
England of 851] recreated. 

$3.50 


page of living 
A.D., is vividly 


Teen ages 


The Eagle Pine 

By DIRK GRINGHUIS. 
trated by the author. Exciting 
junior about logging in 
Michigan at the turn of the cen- 

<> tury. $3.00 


novel 


Teens 


Magic and Magicians 

By BILL SEVERN, author of Magic Wher- 

Are. Illustrated by Yukio Tashiro. 

The story of magic from its beginnings in 

the modest conjurers to the 
dazzling shows of modern masters. 

Teen ages 


ever You 
repertoires ot 


$3.00 


Dollars for You 
By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. 
Decorations by Genia. Entertain- 
ing and practical book that dis- 
cusses 150 ways for boys to earn 
money. 


Teens. $3.00 


The Domino Horse 
By NORTON McGIFFIN. A young Texas 


ranchman and a magnificent Appaloosa horse 
in a fast-paced Western for teen agers. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street New York 18 


MacKELLAR. 


[llus- | 


$2.75 | 


Campus Book 
Club Bows 


NEW paperback book club for high 

school students in the upper grades 
makes its debut this month—the Campus 
Book Club. It will offer 
quality paperbacks four times during 
this school year. 
Scholastic 
will 
literature, classics, and reference books 
student. 
First Campus Book Club selections to 


selections of 


Chosen by magazine edi- 


tors, each list include modern 


needed by every 
be announced in the November Literary 
Cavalcade and Novembet 
Scholastic are: 
The Teahouse 
Sneider 
My Fair Lady, Alan Jay Lerner 
Palgrave’s Golden 


Senior 


of the August Moon, Vern 


Treasury, Oscar Wil- 


liams, ed 
The Brothers Karamozov, 

yevsky (abridged) 

\ Houseful of Love, Marjorie Housepian 
The World in Space, Alexander Marshack 
Great English Short Stories, Christopher 

Ishe rwood, ed. 
Jean-Christophe, 

(abridged ) 
Microbe Hunters, Paul de 
Roget’s Pocket Thesaurus 
Wuthering Heights, Emily Bronte 
The Red Badge of Courage, Stephen Crane 
A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens 
The Scarlet Letter, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
The Merchant of Venice; Hamlet; and A 

Midsummer Night's Dream; William 

Shakespeare 
Animal Farm, George Orwell 
Larousse’s French Dictionary 
Of Human Bondage, Somerset Maugham 
The Life and Times of Rembrandt, Hendrik 

Willem Van Loon 
Complete Short Stories of 

Charles Ne ide ed 
Three Plays by Thornton Wilder 
Samurai! Sakai, Gaiden and Saito 
My Lord, What a Morning, Marian Ander- 

son 
Brainwashing, Edward Hunter 
Webster's New World Dictionary 

With the introduction of 
Book Club, a full complement of paper- 
back book services for grades 4 through 
12 has been developed by Scholastic 
Book Services. Arrow Book Club offers 
16 book choices five times per year for 
grades 4, 5, and 6; Teen Age Book Club 
offers 16 titles eight times per year for 
junior and senior high schools; Campus 
Book Club offers 27 titles four times 
per year for advanced students in grades 
10-12. Something more for the teacher 
sponsor of school book clubs has been 
added this year—a choice of eight books 
eight times per school year. 

For another “first” see the eight-page 
Reader’s Choice in this issue—300 pa- 
perbacks useful in grades 4-12. 

For information on paperbacks for 
schools, write to Scholastic Book Serv- 
ices, 33 West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. 


Fyodor Dosto- 


Romain Rolland 


Kruif 


Mark 


Twain 


Campus 


| |nooKs— 





for TODAY 
and TOMORROW 








ELEMENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


GLENN T. SEABORG 
Nobel Prize Chancellor and 
Professor of University of 
California 

and EVANS G. 
Based on the 
tional film series for the Educational 
Television and Radio Center. The dis 
and production of all the syn 
thetic elements are explained by the 
team of chemists who discovered them 
Nobel Prize winners Glenn T. Seaborg 
Ernest O. Lawrence, and Fdwin Me 
Millan, Emilio Segre and others. What 
an element is, how the natural elements 
were discovered, distrib 
uted on earth and in the universe, ex 
plained simply, graphically and with 
unimpeachable authority. Appendix in 
cludes: origin of the names and sym 
bols of the elements. the Periodic Table, 
index. Over 230 photo 
charts and 


winner; 
Chemistry, 


VALENS 


authors’ famous educa 


covery 


how they are 


reading list 
graphs, drawings 
Ready October 31 


diagrams 
$3.95 











By the President of the College 
Entrance Examination Board 


HOW TO GET INTO 
COLLEGE 


FRANK H. BOWLES 
High school students are advised to plan 
early for their In eight 
detailed and authoritative chapters Mr 
Bowles presents in question and answet 
up-to-the-minute infor 


bovs 


college career 


form complet 
mation for today’s college-bound 
and girls and for their parents. Chapters 
Preparing for entrance; Who 
college and why; Tests 
and testing; Choosing a college; Appli 
cation and Admission; Financing; Stay 
ing in college; College and the Armed 
Ready November 5 $2.95 


covel 


should go to 


Services 








MODERN MANNERS 


Etiquette for All Occasions 
CAROLYN HAGNER SHAW 
Washington's outstanding expert on so 
cial procedure, writer of the weekly 
syndicated King Features column Mod 
ern Manners meets a universal need of 
every family, school and teen-ager, with 
this up-to-date, down-to-earth, well 
organized, completely reliable modern 
etiquette book. Written in a light, easy 
style it in question and answet 
form, everything from correct behavior 
for children, teen-agers, men and women 
to engagements, weddings, funerals, 
table manners, travel. Formal behaviot 
and manners just within the 
family, all are sensibly and_ clearly 
dealt with. Diagrams and index. Ready 
November 10 $3.95 


covers 


basic 











E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
New York 10 








New Materials 








FREE TREASURE CHEST — 16- 
page booklet, A Treasure Chest of 
Audio-Visual Ideas, covers topics of: 
Skillful use of films, How to train pro- 
jectionists, Sources of films and A-V 
information. Free from Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., Plainville, Conn. 


MATERIALS ON ECONOMICS-— 
Annotated Bibliography of Materials in 
Economic Education is a 414-page list- 
ing of recent non-textbook materials 
published in economics. Some of the 
18 topics covered: agriculture and the 
economy, business and industry, infla- 
tion and recession, foreign trade. Mate- 
rials range from primary to college 
level. Write Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 2 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 36. 
(50¢.) 


FOR THE SPACE MINDED 
TEACHER—The Space Frontier, 24- 
page illustrated booklet covering cur- 
rent space flight projects and problems 
of moon and flight. Astro- 
nautics glossary lists and defines over 
200 astronautics terms. 25¢ per copy. 


bey ond 


Guidance Aids for a Stronger America 
suggests specific activities to show avia- 
tion industry's importance. Also lists 
vocation interests and skills necessary, 
plus colleges and universities offering 
courses in aeronautics, design, air law, 
etc. Contains bibliography of reference 
books, films; 83 pp. 75¢. Both from Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 


BOOKS ON THE MIDDLE AT- 
LANTIC STATES—New bibliography 
lists books of historical fiction and biog- 
raphy dealing with the Middle Atlantic 
States. Compiled from suggestions sent 
in by teachers. Title, reading level, 
publisher, number of pages, date, price, 
and brief annotation given for each 
book. 50¢ from Business Manager, 69 


Bank St., N. Y. C. 14 


TIME TEACHING CLOCK-—6”" x 6”, 
two-color cardboard clock with movable 
hands to teach youngsters time. Free to 
teachers from Terry Tell Time Produc- 
tions, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 





Records ses 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT IN CON- 
VERSATION WITH ARNOLD 
MICHAELIS. (33 1/3 rpm, $5.95 list, 
$3.98 to schools. Gotham Record Corp., 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36.) ELEA- 
NOR ROOSEVELT IN CONVERSA- 
TION WITH BEN GRAUER. (33 1/3 
rpm, $5.95 list, 15 per cent discount to 
schools if you say you saw it in Scho- 
lastic Teacher. Riverside Records, 553 
W. 51st St., New York 19.) 

“I was not a very happy little girl,” 
Roosevelt tells Arnold Mich- 

in their conversation. There 


Eleanor 

aelis early 
is so much that is personal and little 
known about Mrs. Roosevelt that shines 
forth in this recording that it is likely 
to give a richer meaning to her public 
life. Moved along gently by Michaelis’ 
kind but probing questions, Mrs. Roose- 
velt tells about the early years in her 
grandmother's home, the loneliness 
which followed her three years of edu- 
cation abroad, her life with F.D.R., 
and with a “great lady’—her mother-in- 
law. How Eleanor Roosevelt adjusted 
to a life of continual crisis and how she 
developed a life of her own are talked 


about frankly. Equally candid are her 
opinions of “Boss” Ed Flynn, Jimmy 
Byrnes, Harold Ickes, Jim Farley, and 
others who were close to F.D.R. 

The two 45-minute periods which 
will be needed for this recording should 
prove to be sound and stimulating for 
the average high school boy and girl 

“I began to fight being afraid when 
I was very young,” Mrs. Roosevelt re 
calls in her with Mr. 
Grauer. Except for illustrations of this 
struggle and nostalgic recollections of 
animated political give and take with 
her husband and children around the 
dinner table, there is little of a personal 
nature in this recording. 

In response to Grauer’s 
planned questions, Mrs. Roosevelt gives 
her opinion of F.D.R.’s contributions, 
his central philosophy, religious faith, 
When Grauer calls the 
roll of distinguished White House 
guests, Mrs. Roosevelt obliges with 
brief impressions of Churchill, Nehru, 
and others. Her opinions on our world 
permanent 


conversation 


carefully 


and _ intuition. 


leadership, prospects for 
peace, and women’s rights are voiced 
quietly—with conviction. Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s warmth of response and fluency 
are characteristic of both the Grauer 
Michaelis conversations. 
—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
Jamaica (N. Y.) H. S. 


and 











Books 


MASTERS OF DECEIT. by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover (Henry Holt and Co., Neu 
York, 1958, 374 pp.. $5). 

]. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
F.B.1. since 1924. has, with the publi 
cation of Masters of Deceit, made al 
most a unique contribution to the liter- 
ature on Communism. Whether intend 
ed or not, Hoover has written as fine a 
textbook on American Communism as 
will be found anywhere 

His style is simple. yet scholarly. His 
prose is direct and always understand- 
able. His “textbook” organization as 
sumes a high standard of orderly pre 
sentation. The author’s failure to foot- 
note must be regretted, but it is a fail- 
ure which is somewhat compensated 
by a splendid working bibliography 

Hoover has been called the “king of 
the cops,” and from this one might con- 
clude that his interest is more in exposé 
than in information, but such is not the 
case. All the facts noted are available 
in numerous published sources. Hoover 
has brought together in handbook form 
information on the Communist party. 
He has added to this from his own valu- 
able impressions gained from 40 years 
of dealing with Communists. 

The teacher will like his method. He ; 
defines his terms. He explains complex 
concepts with numerous examples, He 





coins the phrase “Communist man” and 
describes him vividly. 

Hoover’s crowning achievement how- 
ever is not what he does, but what he 
does not do. Masters of Deceit is no 
blueprint for a witch hunt, and the 
author makes this crystal clear, Those 
who, for various reasons, wish to equate 
liberalism with Communism and make 
an attack upon Communism an attack 
upon liberals and social reformers, will 
receive no help from this text. 

Hoover warns his readers: 
character assassination and the scatter- 


“Smears, 


ing of irresponsible charges have no 
place in this nation. They create divi- 
sion, suspicion, and distrust among 
loyal) Americans—just what the Com- 
munists want—and hinder rather than 
aid the fight against Communism. Time 
after time in this book I have men- 
tioned that honest dissent should not 
be confused with disloyalty. . . . With- 
out free thought our society would 
decay.” 

—Mytes M. Piatt 








Hap Oy Books 


~— BOYS AND GIRLS 


FALL 1958 


JEAN LEE LATHAM = 
YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY: THE 
STORY OF CYRUS W. FIELD. Pictures 
by VICTOR MAYS. The storv of 
the man who laid the Atlantic 
cable. Ages 12 up $2.95 


MARY STOLZ 
AND LOVE REPLIED. Betty Wilder 
learns that love requires a certain 
amount of hard work. Ages 12 up 
$2.75 


JOHN GUNTHER 


Pictures by 
volume in 


MEET SOUTH AFRICA. 
GRISHA. This second 
the “Meet the World” series is 
based on Mr. Gunther's Inside 
firica. Ages 12 up $2.50 


MIKE WILSON 
BOY BENEATH THE SEA 
ARTHUR C. CLARKE. The marvelous 
world skin divers discover in ex- 
citing text and 49 magnificent 
photographs. Ages 10 up $2.50 


Text by 


With SAM and BERYL EPSTEIN 


«sss HARPER & BROTHERS::==:- 








For bright young Americans 


NORTH 131010) oe 


our important new non-fiction 
series 
for Junior and Senior High School 
readers 
by 28 distinguished authors 
ideal supplemental reading 
history and English courses 
beautifully illustrated in two 


color halftone 


for 


coming this fall: 


HENRY BEETLE HOUGH, Great Days 

of Whaling, illus. by Victor Mays 

MARY ELLEN CHASE, Sailing the 

Seven Seas, illus. by John O’Hara 
Cosgrave II 

PAUL I. WELLMAN, Gold in Califor- 

nia, illus. by Lorence Bjorklund 

STERLING NORTH, Young Thomas 

Edison, illus. with diagrams and 
photographs 

DAVID LAVENDER, The Trail to 

Santa Fe, illus. by Nicholas 

Eggenhofer 

RALPH MOODY, Riders of the Pony 

Express, illus. by Robert Riger 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 








dl _At Our 


Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 











lo those of us who edit, publish, sell, 
and‘ service Scholastic Magazines, this 
fall’s record-breaking total of new teach- 
er subscribers is a matter of great pride 
and satisfaction. We warm to the 
pect of working together in this 
many nice 


pros- 
and 
(and 


We 


fast 


future sO 
obviously discriminating!) people 


that we shall firm, 


vears with 
hope become 
friends. 

Equally rewarding, however, 
older 


the 
friends 


are 

thousands of 
back with us 
scribers. These individual 
fidence,” if we may call them that, 
us not only practical but human reasons 
for publishing the best classroom peri- 
odicals we can. It was not for the sake 
of the mousetrap industry that Emerson 
urged a better product; rather, he was 
interested in the people 
flock to the door. So are 

Knowing and recalling Scholastic sub- 
standing holds 


names of 


who are as renewal sub- 
“votes of con- 


give 


who would 


we. 
years 


scribers of many 


much of the same fascination as a col- 
lege yearbook or an old album of family 
snapshots, Letters and visits from these 
wonderful people bring back memories 
covering a 38-year span starting with 
the first issue of Scholastic, published in 
Pittsburgh and dated October 22, 1920. 

Ellis Sargeant Smith, Sr., who retired 
last June from the English Department 
at East High School, in Rochester, N. Y.., 
may hold the record among long-term 
subscribers. He Scholastic 
magazine, he his 
36's-vear teaching caree 

From Belfast, Maine, comes 
that Albert E. Weymouth, of 
High School, is beginning his 28th year 
with Scholastic. And Miss Lucille Ger- 
nert writes from Ocean City (N. J.) 
High School: “I have used Junior Scho- 
lastic since the first issue was published 
(September, 1937), and I have 
found it very helpful.” 

Because remembrance 
luxury 
the challenges of present and 
e have 


has used a 
writes, throughout 
word 
Crosby 


ilw ays 


of things past 


is a we can enjoy only infre- 


quently, 
future being what they 
complete record of subscribers by lon- 


are, W no 


gevity. Thus it would be a real pleasure 
to hear from others who have been with 
uS many and whose 
of other times other 
should be delighted to share. 
Meanwhile, the future beckons. 


President and Publisher 


years recollections 


and places we 
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Make this year’s 
school book bazaar a 


*« POPULAR 
* PROFITABLE 
+*« EDUCATIONAL 





Teachers who have held POCKET 
BOOK FAIRS enthusiastically report: 


“We used only pocket editions, highest 


price 50¢." —TROY,N. Y. 


“Students want to buy books for 25¢." 
—EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


“High level of titles purchased was ex- 
tremely gratifying, proving exposure to 
better books an all important factor.” 

—NEW YORK JR. HIGH SCHOOL 








Here are a few Pocket Books 
which are highly recom- 
mended for your 
forthcoming 

BOOK FAIR. 


FASTER 
READING 


ap. 
arents 


guide to 


CHARLES ENGR children’s 


reading } + 


- 


For complete information 


Ce eee 


on how to runa 
POCKET BOOK FAIR 


S<-—— 


_ —=—=MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —— 
Educational Dept. 
Pocket Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Name 
Scheol_____ 


ae 


eee d 
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FOR PUPIL 

ENJOYMENT 
TEACHING 
HELP 


books from 


HILL and WANG 


THE BIG BOOK OF CATS AND KITTENS 


HOUSE. Foreword by 
Hettie Gray Baker. This is the largest 
and finest collection of feline photo- 
graphs ever put between two covers. 200 
fascinating with appropriate 
captions. 9” by 12”. Only $3.95. 


EDITED BY BRANT 


pictures 


THE DEVIL OF THE WOODS 
BY PAUL ANNIXTER, author of “The Hunt- 
ing Horn” and “Swiftwater”. Thirteen 
exciting animal stories from all parts of 
the world for lovers of exploration and 
the great outdoors. $3.00 


MOSAICS: HOBBY AND ART 

BY EDWIN HENDRICKSON. “Well-arranged 
manual giving step-by-step instruction 
for completing 12 projects, practical in- 
formation on materials, equipment and 
methods, and 20 patterns for a popular 
new hobby and art form. [Illustrated 
Sources of supply.”—The Bookmart, New 
York State Library. $3.50 


SEVEN STEPS TO CREATIVE 
CHILDREN’S DRAMATICS 

BY PAMELA PRINCE WALKER. A delightful 
book about how to cast and produce a 
play. Includes three original scripts: 
Rumpelstiltskin, The Land of the Jesters, 
and Around the World in Eighty Days. 
< the most practical presentation for 
the teacher without theater background 
I have found.”—Grace Stanistreet, Direc- 
tor, Adelphi’s Children’s Theatre, Adel- 
phi College, New York. $3.00. 


PARTIES FOR CHILDREN 
BY MARGUERITE KOHL AND FREDERICA 
younc. Perfect for helping you plan 
parties children will love. Contains invi- 
tations, decorations, favors, imaginative 
ideas for indoor and outdoor parties, and 
dozens of exciting new games. Over 50 
parties for children from 4 to 12 for 
every occasion. Illustrated. $3.00 


Send for complete catalog 


HILL and WANG, Inc. 


104 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


YOUR 


Our high royalty—low subsidy 
complete program can help you 


join Comet's list of widely | 


recognized and successful | 
authors. Send for FREE copy of | 
How To Publish Your Book. | 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


CAN BE 


PUBLISHED! 


PETS in education are more interesting with good 
pet books. ALL-PETS BOOKS are written by 
experts who know the pet they write about. Com- 
plete, reliable pet care information. Estab. 1934 
FREE LIST of hundreds of pet st 


books on reque 


ALL-PETS MAGAZINE—Monthly, covers every kind 
S 


of pet. Sample 35¢. $3.50 yr. in U. 


ALL-PETS BOOKS, MAGAZINES, Inc. 


102 Darling Place Fond du Lac, Wis 








Dept. SO9, 200 Varick St., N.V.14 | 
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Sharing Yime 


Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


Elementary Teachers and Science 
LL over the country there are com- 
petent elementary schoo] teachers 

who are disturbed by having to teach 

science. They feel they know too little 
about it. 

As Margaret Friskey, editor of the 
Children’s Press, put it: “Here we are 
many of us at least, caught in a whole 
new world of science without knowing 
an isotope from a half-life. Science taxes 
the adjustment capacities of many of us 
who have seen the automobile increase 
its speed from fifteen miles a dusty hour 
to seventy or eighty on a modern ex- 
pressway. So much has happened in so 
short a time! That beep, beep, beep 
was not my ears popping. It was that 
new  satellite—our own-—circling the 
world every 121 minutes, jolting again 
my lagging concept of time and space.” 

We all know that a great deal of 
science is based on such commonplace 
things as snow, flowers, and shadows. 
Even atoms, nebulae, and chromosomes 
pose problems to scientific specialists 
But the average elementary teacher has 
available many simple but useful re 
sources. 

One other factor in teaching science 
that disturbs many teachers is one of 
supplies and equipment. You can get 
such things as adhesive tape, tin cans, 
straws, rubber bands, candles, window 
glass, clips, glass jars, and balloons 

Cast-off objects serve beautifully for 
many experiments. Worn-out hacksaw 
blades can be made into excellent com 
passes; discarded inner tubes can be 
used to show how compressed air can 
do work. The variety stores have a 
wealth of inexpensive equipment from 
egg beaters to curtain rods. Hardware 
stores provide pulleys, dry cells, and 
Lumber yards will 

wood, 


small hand tools. 
provide scraps of 
neighborhood radio repairman can help 
out with copper wire and magnets 

It is amazing the quantities of science 
material boys carry around in their 
pockets. Mrs. G. Paulding, of Millwood, 
N. Y., saved her son’s dungaree debris 
for a year. There were over 280 differ- 
ent objects. Just a few of the price- 
less treasures that could be used in a 
science class were: keys, toy soldiers, 
padlocks, sea shells, stones, rubber 
bands, magnet, chalk, candles, flash- 
bulbs, nails, screws, hubcaps, screw- 
driver, TV tube, flashlight battery, 
compass, and whistle. 


and you 


And, students can construct 
science equipment: a 


instance. The incentive here is double. 


youl 
rain gauge, for 
They can see it work, and can also say, 
“We made it!” 

A tew pieces of equipment which 
probably will have to be bought from 
scientific supply houses are: aquariums, 
bar magnets, test tubes, Bunsen burn- 
ers, glass tubing, and rubber stoppers 
Your local high school science teacher 
has catalogues which list these items. 

Then there is a great deal of new and 
attractive reading matter for 
both teachers and pupil: 

The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C., has 
a leaflet, Materials for Science, at 10¢. 
Also published by the ACEI is Science 
for Children and Teachers, by Herbert 
S. Zim, 75¢ 

Two books that you will 
have are: Making and Using Classroom 
Science Materials in the Elementary 
School, by Glenn O. Blough and Mar- 
jorie H. Campbell (The Dryden Press, 
1954): and The World of Science, by 
Jane Werner Watson (Simon and 
Schuster, 1958). Another is the Arrow 
Book Club selection, Fun with Science, 
by May and Ira Freeman. 

Other books of great interest to chil- 
dren are those of Rose Wyler, Herman 
Schneider, Dorothy Hogner, Fleming 
Crew, Jeanne Bendick, and Millicent 
Selsam. 

Periodicals expressly edited for the 
science teacher and student: 

Elementary School Science Bulletin, 
published eight times during the school 
year by the Elementary Science Com- 
mittee of the National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA. Single subscriptions, 
$1 per year. 

Science News Letter, The Weekly 
Summary of Current Science, published 
by Science Service, Inc., Washington, 
D. C. Single subscriptions, $5.50 per 
year. 

The Science Teacher, Journal of the 
National Science Teachers Association, 
NEA. Published monthly eight times 
during the school year, Included with 
membership in NSTA, $3 per year dues. 

Tomorrow’s Scientists, for high school 
students, published monthly eight times 
during the school year. Single subscrip- 
tion, $1 per year. 

—SuE Rowe 
Assistant Editor, Explorer 
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FOR THAT WEEKEND HOLIDAY 


Try a Dude Ranch! sy, serv connowy, travel Editor 


Mon- 
east 
had 

on, in- 

the 
dude 


Eaton brothers of 
the 


guests 


friends from 
The 


staved 


invited 
their 

such a good time they 
vited their 
America’s 


|* 1879 the 
tana 
ranch. 


to visit 


and 
first 


some of friends 


Eatons became 
ranchers. 

there are over 1,000 dude 
United States. Some of 
working ranches where cattle 
others are 


Both 


begin- 


Today 
ranches in the 
these are 
are run regardless of guests: 
especially planned for visitors 
offer trail 


ners, half or full day for experienced 


rides—short ones for 
riders—picnics, cookouts, swimming, and 
fishing, et 

At night there are 
steak 


dinners. 


moonlight rides, 
fries, dancing, and chuck-wagon 
The 


the accent on riding and outdoor ac 


atmosphere is informal; 


tivity. 

Modern dudes don’t have 
Popular demand 
brought the ranches to the east, as well 

from Mississippi to Montauk. Few of 


these eastern ranches have acreage to 


to go west 


to rough it. has 


equal the West’s wide open ranges. But 
they are accessible for weekends of rid- 
ing, hiking, or just informal living. 

The Warwick Warwick, 
N. Y., is only two hours by bus from 
New York City. I left Times Square 
a little before five and arrived at the 
dinner. This 


Ranch in 


ranch in time for Friday 
was going to be my first visit to a dude 
ranch and my first attempt at horseback 
riding. 

Entertainment that evening was 
pleasantly informal. Ow Mr. 
Bruce, and Ralph (a combination sad 
dle mender, enter 
tainment committee of one) suggested 
some group singing. Most of the week- 
their late 20's, so 
the selections were “Home, Home on 
the Range,” “For Me and My Gal” and 
others of that vintage. The group dis- 
rest up for a 


host, 


horse trainer and 


end guests were in 


persed early to very 
strenuous Saturday. 

Since this was a dude ranch, I as- 
Sources of information on U.S. dude 
Union Pacific Railway (“Dude 
West”); United and North- 
(Rocky Mountain areas); 
Dude Ranchers Assn., Box 1363, Billings, 
Mont.: Colorado Dude and Guest 
Assn., 225 W. Colfax St., Denver, Colo.; 
American and TWA airlines and Santa Fe 
Missouri Pacific Railways (southwest 
ranches): American Automobile  Assn.: 
American Travel Assn., Box 437 Appleton, 
Wisc. (southwest Ulster- 
Green Counties Vacationland, 607 Broad- 
way, Kingston, N. Y. (Catskill ranches); 
Warren County Publicity Committee, Lake 
N. Y. (Adirondack 


ran he § 
Ranches Out 
west Airlines 


Ranch 


and 


guest ranches); 


George, ranches. 


sumed riding would be western style. 
the rider merely sits 
in the the walks, 


lopes, or gallops. A horse trained for 


(In western stvle, 


saddle while horse 


English riding, however, has been 
taught various gaits and the rider must 
learn to move [ post] to the trotting 
gait and sit to the canter) 

I pictured myself being helped onto 
and let along a 
narrow wooded trail. Such, however, is 


not policy at Warwick. 


a surly horse loose 


Beginners are 


given a well-mannered horse, an_ in 


structor, and four lessons—in English 


riding 
When I reached the 
a group of Warwick regulars 


corral Saturday 
morning 
were hard at work on their riding form. 
What An invisible signal and 
their 


a sight! 
horses swung into a free-moving 
trot. A shift of weight, a flick of the 
crop and _ their broke 
canter. Exceptionally fine exhibitions ot 
skill earned a rider the compliment of 
“good hands.” 
It looked so beautiful 
1 couldn't wait to try. 
After only two attempts, I mounted 
Apache without pitching headlong oft 
the other All that 
learning the intricacies of handling a 
horse. “You've got to tell the horse what 
to do, and tell him so he can under- 
stand you,” the instructor said. 
Interpreted, this means: exert just 
the right amount of pressure on_ the 
reins, prod the horse insistently with 
the heels, maintain the posting motion, 
and keep the feet firmly in the stirrups. 
By Sunday afternoon I was posting 
as often as bouncing and able to keep 
Apache in motion—if not at a brisk trot. 
It was progress, but I wondered how 
it would be before I graduated 
from the beginner class—from Apache 
to Mistress, Little Boy, or Don Juan. 
the 
ranch’s 


mounts into a 


and SO easy 


side. remained was 


long 


Between sessions in the corral, 
riders scattered to the 
other facilities—swimming, hiking, ten- 
nis, bicycling, Ping-pong. The Warwick 
history and 


enjoy 


is rich in Revolutionary 
surrounded by mountain scenery. 

Saturday night we had a 
dance. There was the usual confusion 
in “grand right and left” but Mr. Bruce 


is an expert caller and soon had us all 


square 


“promenading ‘round the hall” in the 
same direction. 

The Warwick Dude Ranch is open 
during the winter months and offers ice 
skating and skiing, in addition to riding. 
After hearing enthusiastic descriptions 
of riding in the snow, I'm looking for- 
ward to catching that 4:55 bus to War- 
wick on many frosty Friday evenings. 


The first thing to do when you get on 
a horse is to have your picture taken. 
Then you can tighten your grip on the 
reins, adjust legs so that heels are down. 


Send for this 


Free Poster 
on 
safe driving 


Have 
latest 


Motors’ 


message on 


you seen General 
“Scholastic” 
safe driving? Prepared especially 
for teen-agers. it is titled “DAD LETS 
ME DRIVE WHEN WEGO HUNTING.” 
Reprints available for posting with 


out charge. Simply write to: 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Public Relations Staff 


Detroit 2. Vichigan 


® ° 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


| Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 

tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 

Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. stT-9 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





38-T 








Send for 
Books for 
Schools and Librar- 
ies Catalog 
and describes 


Basie 


Lists 


thousands 
and old favorites—best sell- 
ers, history, religious, classics, 
juveniles, 
trated. Bring a well-stocked bookstore inte your home! 
Send only 25¢ in coin or stamps te cover handling 
and shipping for your copy. (This 25¢ may be deducted 
from your first order.) 


Send for our free BOOK FAIR leafiet which 
explains how 
Book Fatr in your school! 


SERVING 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
38, 564 W Monroe St. 


Dept 





our glant 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


BASIC BOOKS 
CATALOG 


today 


early publication, higher royalty, 


of new books distribution, 


MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, +e 
Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, 


etc. Profusely illus- 





by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
nationa’ 
and beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 


Free Period 











you can sponsor a profitable samme, & 00 30 val 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
THE BOOK BUYERS OF 


AMERICA SINCE 1895 OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Chicage 6, 1H 


Prices from SO« 








Ce ee ee 67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3. N.Y 








. ALL PETS, 


. AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


. BELL & HOWELL, pp. 2-T and 3-T 


. BOOK SUPPLY CO., p. 38-T 


. CHILDREN’S PRESS, p. 28-T 


. COMET PRESS, p. 36-T 


. DELL BOOKS, p. 32-T 


. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher. 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


Fe 


MATERIALS 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., p. 12-T 
Catalogue of elementary and junior 
high books 

Brochure, “The Story of Canning and Catalogue of high school books 

Can Making” (See Sept. 19 Teacher, p. . LONGMANS GREEN, p. 28-T 

3-T) Junior catalogue 
McGRAW-HILL, p. 29-T 
Catalogue 

. NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 

___List of teaching aids ___ Information 
on careers in the coal industry (See Oct 
3 Teacher, p. 3-T) 

. NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 

List of free teaching aids and “Map of 
Coal Areas in the U. S. A.” (See Sept. 
26 Teacher, p. 10-T) 

. NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY, p. 13-T 
Classified bookiist and complete cata 
logue 

. NEW YORK TIMES FILMSTRIPS 
Information on 1958-59 and previous 
filmstrips series (See Sept. 26 Teacher, 
p. 5-T) 

. POCKET BOOKS, p. 35-T 
Information on pocket book fairs 


. RCA VICTOR 


p. 36-7 
List of books on pets 


Booklet, ‘Teaching and Training with 
Motion Pictures 
Book Fair’ leaflet 

Information on book bazaar Fall 
catalogue 
Booklet, “How to Publish Your Book’’ 


Descriptive catalogue of Dell books for 
school 


Special information for teachers on the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (See Sept. 19 


Teacher, p. 24-T 


. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, p. 5-T 


Teaching aid, “Traveling through 


Space 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 








She’s No Fool: Eight-year-old Carol 
was delighted when presented with 
an authentic Eskimo doll. But when 
her mother suggested that she take it 
to schoo] and let her classmates and 
teacher see it, she exclaimed, “Oh, no! 
If I do that, my will say it’s 
my interest, and want me to 
read a lot of books —Parents’ 
Magazine 


teacher 
she’]] 
about it.” 


college 
part-time 


Art of Letter-Writing: A 
student, employed on a 
basis to collect some very bad debts, 
got tremendous with the fol- 
lowing letter recently: “Dear Sir, If 
you do not pay your bill immediately 
we will take steps that will astonish 
"NADA Magazine. 


results 


you 


“A rolling stone gathers 
no moss,” what the professor 
wanted to say. Instead, he phrased it 
this way: “A nomadic portion of the 
metamorphosed igneous or sedimen- 
tary deposit of the Proterozoic era 
accumulates no bryophytic plant life.” 


Punctuation: The 
plaining the marks of 
She wrote on the blackboard: 
are you going?” “Now,” she said, 
can tell what the little mark at the 
end of the sentence means?” 

Said Willie: “It means, where are 
you going, little buttonhook.” 

-JoHN A. Ferral 


Pedaguese: 


was 


teacher was ex 
punctuation 
“Where 


“who 


Art of Readable Writing: Unwilling 
to reveal that his old man had been 
hung as a horse thief, the lawyer got 
around the problem by w riting: “Died 
while taking part in a public ceremony 
when the platform gave way.” 





. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 37-T 
Brochure 

. GENERAL MOTORS, p. 37-T 
Reprints of safe driving poster 

. GREENWICH PUBLISHING, p. 38-T 
Information on book publishing 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Booklet, ‘Sharing the Risk’’ (See Sept 
26 Teacher, p. 6-T) 
HILL AND WANG, p. 36-T 
Catalogue 

. JAM HANDY, p. 12-T 
Filmstrips for preview 


Share your chuckles. Send us 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36, N. Y. 


RCA Victor Stereo-Orthophonic High Fi your 
delity ‘Victrola’ brochure (See Oct. 3 


Teacher, p. 16-T) 

. TRANSLATION PRESS, p. 38-T 
Catalogue ST 

. UNITED STATES ARMY 
information on Army's Graduate Spe 
cialist Program (See Sept. 26 Teacher 
p 9-T) 

. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, p. 40-T 
Service booklet, “Alaska,” for junior 
and senior high school teachers. 


Please Print 


Grade 
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School No. of Pupils 








Address 





Zone __ State 





City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


Look 
“And I'd be perfectly willing to give 
up teaching, to make a living for us.” 


Oct. 10, 1958 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


8, 9:30 p.m. (CBS): The Lead- 
Special series on major 
campaign issues. This economic 
policy, with guests Leon Keyserling 
and a Republican leader to be an- 
nounced. (Except WCBS, New York 
10:05 p.m.) 
Sun., Oct. 12, 5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Great Game of Politics: Eric Sevareid 
A weekly series on the forth- 
elections. This week’s guest 
Political pollster Samuel Lubell. On 
Oct. 17, our student magazines “Senior 
Scholastic,” “World Week,” and “Junior 
Scholastic” will feature a_ special 
“America Votes” issue. For a preview 
of radio-TV coverage of the elections, 
see this week’s article on page 29-T. As 
the campaign picks up steam, why not 
tape one evening’s political news cov- 
erage for comparison by your students? 
Pick four or five commentators that 
broadly span the political spectrum 
Students should be asked which net- 
works seem to have the best balance 
or variety of opinion, which individual 
commentator or reporter is most ob- 
jective, which local station has the most 
adequate coverage for the background 
of the election. Choose from among 
these: (ABC): Paul Harvey, George 
Sokolsky, Erwin D. Canham, John Daly, 
Edward P. Morgan, and Quincy Howe. 
(NBC): Bob Considine, Morgan Beatty, 
Ken Banghart, Martin Agronsky 
(CBS): Larry LeSueur, Lowell Thomas, 
Eric Sevareid, Edward R. Murrow 
(MBS): Gabriel Heatter, Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., Carlton Fredericks 
(NBC-TV) Youth Wants to Know: In- 
terview witn V.M. Zhdanov, Deputy 
Minister of Health, USSR 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Oct. 12, 2:60 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: Optical Illusions. Mr. Wiz- 
ard shows Betty Sue how her eyes can 
play tricks on her and how a whole 
room can be “cockeyed.” 

Mon.-Fri., Oct. 13-17, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) 
Continental Classroom: A new nation- 
wide program providing college credits 
in Atomic Age Physics for high school 
science teachers. Principal teacher will 
be Dr. Harvey E. White, professor of 
physics at the University of California 
in Berkeley, consultant to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and author of five 
college texts. The course will study 
those aspects of physics necessary to 
an understanding of atomic and nu- 
clear physics: kinematics, light, dynam- 
ics, electricity, magnetism, during the 
first semester. Emphasis will be on nu- 
clear and atomic physics during the 
second term, which runs until June 5. 
The class will feature other guests, 
demonstrations, experiments, examina- 
tions, problem-solving, assignments. 

Mon., Oct. 13, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey Little Diomede (Bering 
Straits). Louis Huber flies from Nome, 
Alaska, to Little Diomede Island—the 
last outpost between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. He hunts seals with 


Wed., Oct 
ing Question 


as host 
coming 


the Eskimos, and examines the way 
they work and live 


MUSIC AND ART 


Sun., Oct. 12, 10:30 a.m. (ABC) Negro Col- 
lege Choirs: Texas College, Tyler, Tex 
(CBS) Invitation to Learning: Johr 
Dewey’s “The Quest for Certainty.’ 
Lyman Bryson, host; guests: Dr. Charles 
Frankel, Professor of Philosophy at 


Fred Astaire makes TV debut on 
NBC-TV Friday, Oct. 17, 9 p.m. (EDT). 


Columbia, Dr Mason Gross, Provost 
and acting President of Rutgers Univ 

Mon., Oct. 13, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Voice 
of Firestone: Originating from Phila- 
delphia Academy of Music, featuring 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conducting 

Wed., Oct. 15. 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Ginger Rogers Show: Starring Ginger 
Rogers and featuring the Ritz Brothers’ 
impersonation of the Moiseyev Dance 
Company 

Fri., Oct. 17, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) An Eve- 
ning with Fred Astaire: Astaire’s mu- 
sical director will be David Rose 


DRAMA 


Wed., Oct. 8, 10:00 p.m 
United States Steel 
mar’s “Midsummer,” 
by Arthur Henemann. Among the cast 
are Jackie Cooper and Barbara Bel 
Geddes. The drama, set in Manhattan, 
1907, is about a young man whose 
first love is the vaudeville stage, but 
whose other talent is for teaching. A 
wife who longs for respectability tries 
to persuade him to leave his career on 
the stage for teaching on Staten Island. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. What picture 
is presented of the life of a school- 
teacher in 1907? Do any of these ideas 
of the teacher’s status and restrictions 
on his personal life still exist today? 
2. Why does Lily really want Val to 
teach? Does the drama examine Lily’s 


(CBS-TV) The 
Hour: Vina Del- 
adapted for TV 


Sun., Oct. 12, 


Mon., Oct 


motives or Val’s motives for the stage 
What values does each hold most dear? 
3. Summarize the plot and changes in 
character. Do the characters really de- 
velop during the drama? 

Thurs., Oct. 9, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: A.J. Russell’s adaptation of 
William Saroyan’s “The Time of Your 
Life,” with Jackie Gleason Betsy 
Palmer, James Barton, Dick York, Jack 
Klugman, and Bobby Van. Mature stu- 
dents can sharpen their critical wits 
on this wistful drama where policemen 
are the “bad guys” and bums and liars 
are on the side of th ungels. The play 
was a Pulitzer prize winner, and 
so deserves some critical attention 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. The point of 
view that presents irresponsibility as 
virtue and respectability as the villain 
is partially reflected in the vogue ¢ 
the “beat generation” in American lit 
erature and of the “angry young men 
in Britain. Should it be encouraged 
Has it anything to do with juvenile de- 
linquency? Does Saroyan’s viewpoint 
offer us fresh insight on the meaning 
of virtue? Is Saroyan’s sense of values 
mature? Can his little insight easily) 
degenerate into a big falsehood? When 
does compassion for the underdog be- 
come sentimentality? 2. Name other 
writers who share Saroyan’s distrust of 
respectability and his sympathy for the 
social outcast (Possibilities include 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Nelson Algren 
Jack London, Bret Harte). 3. Joe wants 
to get closer to “life” in the bar. Criti- 
cize his idea of “life.” Does Joe need 
crutches in order to face reality? 

6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Swiss 

Family Robinson: Michael Dyne’s adap 

tation of the famous novel by Johann 

Wyss. Walter Pidgeon stars 
9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) End of Summer 

Dramatization of a Turgenev story 

13, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 

mark Hall of Fame: Theodore Apstein’s 

adaptation of Elmer Harris’ play 

“Johnny Belinda” with Julie Harris, 

Christopher Plummer, and Victor Jory 

This is an adult play with a serious 

theme for mature senior high school 

students. Dr. Jack Davidson temporar- 
ily relieves an older doctor in a small 
island off the New England coast. He 
finds the local people gossipy, provin- 
cial, and unsympathetic. They resent 
his befriending and treating a deaf- 
mute girl who has had little under- 
standing from them. When the deaf- 
mute girl becomes an unwed mother 
after an attack by a local bully, the 
doctor faces the town’s hostility to both 
him and Belinda. STUDY QUESTIONS 

1. Is the violent action handled with 

taste and respect? 2. Do you find all 

the characters believable? How _ is 

Locky’s bad character first shown in 

the drama? How, by contrast, do we 

learn that Dr. Davidson is kind and 
sympathetic? 3. Do you think that 

“Johnny Belinda” presents a believable 

picture of a small town? 4. Do you find 

the resolution of this play satisfactory? 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Desilu Play- 
house: Pier Angeli will play the role 
of the Saint of Lourdes in “Bernadette,” 
the drama of how her townspeople 
came to accept her sanctity. STUDY 

QUESTIONS: 1. Did your familiarity 

with Desi Arnaz in his situation com- 

edy series make him seem less natural 
as a narrator for a serious drama? Does 
our “star system” tend too often to 

“type” actors in one kind of role? 2 

Would you classify “Bernadette” as a 

drama or a melodrama? Why? 3. What 

does Abbe Pomian mean when he says 
to Abbe Pegramale that being a church 
official “is almost as comfortable as be- 
ing a civil authority”? 4. How did you 
feel toward Mayor Lacade when he 
planned to sell the “Lacade Water’? Is 
such commercialization to be deplored? 


BULLETIN BOARD SUGGESTIONS 
“The New York Times Magazine” (Sept 
21, 1958, pages 16-17) has two pages of 
main dramatic events coming up on TV 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





Read About 
Canada Today 


in 


4 WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 








SEE HOW UP TO DATE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA CAN BE 


Turn to the “C” volume in the 1958 World Book Ency- 
clopedia, and you’ll see Canada—as fresh and vivid, as 
colorful and modern as our great northern neighbor itself. 
In addition to the three major articles—‘‘Canada”’ 
“Canada, Government of’; “Canada, History of’- 
hundreds of related articles provide a complete and dra- 
matic picture of the largest country in North America. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, IIlinois 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly edited to meet 
modern educational needs. Articles are written for under- 
standing at the age and grade level studied. A single 
alphabetical arrangement makes fact-finding quick and 
easy. Scientifically-tested visual aids—pictures, maps, 
charts, and diagrams—increase memorability and con- 
tribute to clarity of explanation. 

After you examine World Book, you can readily see 
why this encyclopedia is used in more schools, libraries, 
and homes than any other reference work. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for junior ana 
senior high school teachers, ‘‘Alaska,’’ an aid in developing research 
skills in junior and senior high schools. 


Wor.Lpb Book 

Dept. 1590, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 

Please send me my free copy of your service booklet, ‘“‘Alaska,”’ which 
is an aid in developing research skills in junior and senior high schools. 
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City Zone State 


Grade or 
School subject taught 
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